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JERSEYS AT HOME, 


JERSEY. 


By MARY HASBROUCK. 


A” the warm haze of an early April 
L morning melted before the sunshine, 
we saw the island of Jersey looming up 
grandly beautiful in the distance ; look- 
ing, with its unbroken front of rock, like 
another Capri. Jersey, a corruption of 
Cesarea, by which name it was known to 
the Romans, is the largest and most im- 
portant of the Channel group of islands 
and lies about 100 miles south of England. 
St. Helier, the capital, with the wave- 
washed old Castle of Elizabeth at her 
feet, her Fort Regent, on which the British 
government has expended $5,000,000, her 
bold ramparts, terraces and gardens, pre- 
sented a most attractive appearance. 
Everything betokened a high level of 
prosperity, a happy condition of affairs 
not peculiar to the town, but universal 
throughout the island. What we had come 


to see, however, was not the city, but the 
country, its green fields and fruitful farms, 
the home of the soft-eyed cow so dear to 
the American heart. 

Vegetation is early in this favored isle, 
and in fields, gardens and by the wayside 
were banks of blooming flowers, whose 
sweetness blended with the scent of laven- 
der, rosemary and sweetbrier. The rose- 
tinted and snowy blossoms of apple and 
pear orchards gleamed through the soft 
greenery of the tall hedgerows; every- 
where there was leaf and bloom; we 
seemed to have wandered into a fairy 
land of flowers. Wehad loitered through 
Normandy, the fairest part of the pleasant 
land of France; were familiar with the 
choicest spots of England; but had seen 
nothing to compare with this lovely isle ; 
Jersey is not comparable, it is sui generis. 
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Its chief beauty is 
in its embowered 
lanes, usually cut 
below the level of 
the fields, and bor- 
dered with grassy 
banks ten or 
twelve feet high ; 
from these rise tall, 


umbrageous trees 
whose branches, 
interlocked over- 


head,“ form shady 
aisles through 
which scarce a 
patch of cloud-flecked sky is visible. 
The banks are covered with rich grass, 
ferns and flowers in rankest abundance ; 
wild roses, Virginia creeper, clematis 
and ivy hang in heavy festoons from 
lofty hawthorn bushes, while soft mosses 
and lichens cover up roots and boles of 
trees, as if nature had issued an edict that 
everything must wear a livery of green. 
As the fields are very small these lanes 
cross and recross each other in all direc- 
tions, their frequency being at once a 
source of delight and astonishment to the 
stranger, who wonders why so much valu- 
able land should be wasted. It has been 
estimated that almost one-third of the en- 
tire area is so consumed, yet though the 
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practical utilitarian 
mind may deplore 
the pecuniary loss, 
nothing could con- 
sole the lover of 
the beautiful for 
their absence. On 
inquiring as to the 
cause we found 
they were a neces- 
sity, consequent 
upon the curious 
law of subdivision 
and entail, to which 
we will refer later. 

Sometimes we found ourselves in astate- 
ly avenue of lofty evergreen oaks or chest- 
nuts, called a chasse, leading to a hand- 
some old manorial hall, where we saw 
quaint armor, tattered flags and other 
trophies won in many a _ well-fought 
fight. 

Jersey forms the oldest part of the Brit- 
ish empire, having passed to it with 
William the Conqueror, and for many 
centuries she bravely resisted the numer- 
ous attempts made by France to win her 
back. How strong was the feud between 
the stout-hearted Jerseyman and his broth- 
er across the narrow ‘silver streak ’’ may 
be gathered from the fact that the Jersey 
litany had a special clause concerning it— 
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MOUNT ORGEUIL CASTLE. 


‘«“From the fury of the Norman, good 
Lord, deliver us.”’ 

The farmhouses, with their roofs of 
thatch and tile combined, are pictures of 
comfort ; and as their granite walls are 
thick enough to withstand a siege and 
the heavy oak doors are studded thickly 
with stout iron spikes, it is probable that 
possibility was kept in view when they 
were built. Round the low, arched door- 
ways and windows Gloire de Dijon roses 
and jasmine were clambering to the 
mossy roofs in such luxuriance as to be- 
come lost in each other’sembrace. Flowers 
and shrubs usually considered delicate 
bloom without care and attain extra- 
ordinary proportions. The fuchsia is 
often found twenty feet high, the camel- 
lia-japonica, oleander, aloe, acacia, myr- 
tle, araucaria, hydrangea and scented 
magnolia bloom to perfection; the berries 
of the arbutus and the fig ripen, and on 
southern walls the golden gleam of the 
orange may be seen. The fruit of Jersey 
is large in size and unequalled in quality ; 
one pear, the famous Chaumantelle, often 
weighs a pound. 

There is a coarse cabbage, called the 
Cesarean, used for cattle feeding, that is 
fairly Brobdingnagian in its proportions. 
Its stalk, which frequently grows to the 


height of sixteen feet, is so strong it is 
often used in the place of rails for fences, 
while small ones are made into canes and 
umbrella sticks, curiosities much in re- 
quest among tourists. As the leaves are 
stripped from the stalks when growing, 
leaving nothing but a round cabbage at 
the top, the appearance of the plant is 
very remarkable, and in the distance is 
suggestive of the stunted palms of south- 
ern Europe. 

On hilly slopes and in lush meadows the 
beautiful cattle were tethered according 
to immemorial custom, it being claimed 
that there is much less injury done to 
the grass than if they were allowed to 
roam at will. It was a pretty sight, and 
quite in keeping with the Arcadian char- 
acter of the country, to come upon a rosy 
maiden leading a dozen of the gentle 
mouse and fawn colored creatures behind 
her. This habit of leading rather than 
driving has given rise to a somewhat 
peculiar use of the word: a lover never 
brings, sees or escorts his sweetheart in 
Jersey ; he leads her home, 

Recent agricultural returns show that 
Jersey has more than one head of cattle 
to each acre under grass, and as she ex- 
ports about two thousand cows annually, 
in addition to large quantities of dairy 
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produce, it will be seen that the raising of 
cattle is a very important industry and 
a great source of revenue to the island. 
This trade was originally confined to 
England, but America now affords the 
best market and pays prices considerably 
higher than can be obtained across the 
Channel. Exportation of cattle to this 
country was almost unknown before 1840, 
and it was not until close upon the sixties 
that it assumed considerable proportions ; 
yet so liberal and judicious were the in- 
vestments made in pure-blooded stock, 
that America now possesses many herds 
that would do credit to Jersey. The old 
name of Alderney, applied to the cattle 
of all the Channel islands, is no longer 
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held ; and there can be no question that 
the beauty and general symmetry of the 
breed has been much improved by its 
operations. It established a scale of 
thirty-four points, which, with slight 
modifications, has been adopted by the 
American Jersey Cattle club. Of these 
points a cow must obtain twenty-nine in 
order to win a prize, but may be branded 
with twenty-seven, and be thereafter en- 
titled to hold up her deer-like head among 
the exclusive 400 of Jersey cowdom. A 
concession of three points, connected with 
dairy qualifications, is allowed to heifers. 
Animals which obtain thirty-four and 
thirty-one respectively, are held to be per- 
fect, and naturally bring very high prices. 

Prominent among those 
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used, the two principal breeds, Jersey and 
Guernsey, being held quite distinct. There 
is probably no other breed of cattle in 
existence so absolutely pure as the Jersey, 
as for nearly two hundred years a law has 
been in existence and rigidly enforced, 
prohibiting the importation of foreign 
cattle. The Guernsey, however, is not 
considered alien, but as they are ineligible 
for competition at the royal show, their 
introduction is rare. They are larger in 
frame, their capacity for fattening is 
greater, and their yield of milk is also 
in excess of the Jersey, but the return of 
butter is smaller. 

About sixty years ago the first exhibi- 
tion of the Royal Jersey Cattle Show, of 
which Queen Victoria is president, was 





points are a small, tapering 
head, clean throat, high, 
open nostrils, delicate ears, 
full, placid eyes, straight, 
fine, short legs, good color, 
and general appearance. 
White is fatal to success in 
the cattle courts of beauty, 
while as to color taste is 
pretty evenly divided be- 
tween fawn and gray; the 
latter have usually black 


tongues. Certain Jersey 
dairymen have claimed that 
too much attention is be- 


stowed on the beauty of the 
animal, to the detriment of 
her lacteal qualities; 
whether this is mere as- 
sumption or not it is diffi- 
cult to say, but the fact re- 
mains that ordinary animals often yield 
from fifteen to twenty pounds of butter in 
a given week, while in exceptional cases 
almost thirty pounds have been reached. 
The best Jersey records, however, will 
hardly compare with those of America, 
which have been steadily advancing. 
Fourteen pounds of butter a week was the 
standard of the Jersey Cattle club, but 
this has been far exceeded by American 
Jerseys ; Eurotisama, Mr. Appleton’s fa- 
mous cow, having yielded, from the 22d 
April 1889 to the 21st April 1890, 945 
pounds nine ounces. Prize herds are 
tended with the greatest care and seem to 
enjoy a happy immunity from the epi- 
demics so common to other countries. 
Owing to the mildness of the climate 
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cows remain out of doors during the 
greater part ofthe year, and in many cases 
are milked in the fields three times a day. 
Grain is little used for feeding, but in ad- 
dition to grass they are given roots, chiefly 
parsnips, which are extensively grown for 
that purpose. The Jersey is essentially a 
dairy animal, and absolutely worthless as 
soon as she ceases to give milk ; which 
accounts for the many old, bony creatures 
we saw, that would have passed into the 
butcher’s hands a decade before had they 
been shorthorns. A malecalf, outside the 
aristocratic registered pale, has no more 
value than the proverbial yellow dog, and 
is generally killed; milk is too valuable 
to admit of veal making, and grazing him 
is out of the question. Jersey cattle do 
not fatten, and France supplies all the 
meat that is needed. 

Jersey is one of the most productive 
spots on the face of the globe, maintain- 
ing comfortably a population of 60,000, 
on an area of 28,717 acres, from which a 
considerable reduction must be made for 
rocks and roads. There are over 2000 
landowners on the island, each and all of 
whom would indignantly repudiate the 
title of peasant proprietor, which would 
seem to be their fitting designation on 
account of the smallness of their holdings. 
These vary from three to thirty acres, but 
by reason of the extraordinary fertility of 
the soil they represent considerable money 


value ; while the dignity of long descent 
and the holding of the same ground 


through successive generations entitle the 
owner to much social consideration. The 
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rent of land varies from fifty dollars to 
$100 per acre per annum, but the yield is 
proportionately high, the average return 
being $250. Seven hundred bushels of po- 
tatoes, eighty bushels of wheat and five 
tons of hay per acre are not unusual ; while 
much of the land produces three crops a 
year. In winter the ground is planted 
with potatoes for the London market in 
April and May, followed by a crop of 
grain and subsequently by vegetables. 

The annual value of potatoes exported 
to England exceeds two millions of dol- 
lars, and nothing in the fertility of the 
island impressed us more strongly than 
their extraordinary yield. The docks were 
piled high and all the steamers were laden 
with potatoes, the roads and lanes were 
heaped with them, the fields were alive 
with busy hands packing them, night and 
day there was the never-ending rumble 
of wagons with full or empty barrels, until 
we were fairly dominated and extinguished 
by the potato. It was so all-pervading as 
to seem positively ubiquitous ; it was the 
prevailing topic of conversation and be- 
came at last a veritable nightmare. Ixion 
no longer revolved with his wheel. Sisy- 
phus strove no more with his rolling 
stone, the inexhaustible potato had taken 
their place and turned and rolled through 
all our dreams. 

Although gardening under glass is 
more general throughout the sister isle of 
Guernsey, it is carried on toa considerable 
extent near St. Helier, and is exceedingly 
remunerative. One hothouse of thirteen 
acres sent to London during spring and 
summer, in addition to an 
enormous yield of grapes, 
eighty tons of tomatoes, 
thirty tons of potatoes, six 
tons of peas and two tons of 
beans, to be followed by au- 
tumn crops of considerable 
value. To estimate the re- 
turns for these products it 
must be remembered that 
early hothouse grapes in 
London bring from sixty 
cents to one dollar per pound, 
and that early vegetables, 
especially tomatoes, also com- 
mand a very high price. 

The extraordinary produc- 
tiveness of Jersey soil is due 
rather to its natural wealth 
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than to high farming, the expensive fer- 
tilizers used in England being almost un- 
known there. The exceeding mildness of 
the climate, it is probable, contributes 
much to its fertility ; as Jersey has the good 
fortune to rejoice in a mean temperature of 
fifty-one degrees, with an average rainfall 
of thirty inches. An old writer has said, 
with much show of truth, «‘ Few places 
have been so manifestly the especial care 
of heaven as those islands.’’ Ocean winds 
bring freshness and temper the summer 
heat, while winter, according to our idea 
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ported in boats to the shore, is confined to 
five weeks in the spring and ten in the 
autumn. The opening of the vraicing 
season is always inaugurated by a gen- 
eral feast and merry-making, when the 
entire shore has the appearance of a mon- 
ster picnic. The island cannot be said to 
have any particular manufacture, but de- 
rives considerable revenue from her ex- 
ports of granite and stone-china clay. 
Jersey enjoys a happy immunity from 
snakes, but possesses a toad so remark- 
able in size as to have caused the term 
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of that season, is practically unknown. 
Notwithstanding the excessive cropping 
to which the ground is subjected it gives 
no sign of exhaustion, and the sea pro- 
vides all the manure that is needed in a 
weed called vraic, which is burned to ashes 
and then strewed on the land. Special 
laws have been passed to regulate the 
gathering of this weed, presumably in the 
interests of fishermen, fishing being an 
important industry, though not carried 
on now to the extent of former years. 
Vraic venant, or driftweed, may be taken 
at any time between sunrise and sunset, 
but the gathering of vraic scie, which is 
cut from rocks far out to sea and trans- 





crapaud to be applied to Jerseymen by 
their neighbors in the adjoining isles. 
Many writers have been so impressed by 
his proportions as to maintain that he 
does not belong to the common toad fam- 
ily, from whom he differs also in color, 
but is a survivor of some older batrachia. 

Jersey is the most fortunate state in the, 
world as regards government ; for, while 
possessing her own laws, she enjoys the 
protection of the British empire without 
contributing anything towards its ex- 
pense; her residents are not subject to 
impress service, and she is recognized as 
being strictly neutral in any conflict in 
which Great Britain may be engaged. 











That country also defrays all expense 
connected with the defence of the island. 
A lieutenant governor is appointed by 
England, who, though he has no vote in 
the legislature, has the power of veto in 
matters affecting the crown. The legis- 
lature, called «‘ The States,’’ is a semi- 
oligarchical semi-representative body, pre- 
sided over by the judge of the royal court 
appointed by the crown. It consists of 
twelve jurats or judges, elected by the 
whole of the ratepayers for life ; the rec- 
tors of the twelve parishes, also life mem- 
bers ; twelve constables, corresponding to 
our mayors of incorporated towns, elected 
every three years, and fourteen deputies 
for the same period. The attorney gen- 
eral and solicitor general can address the 
assembly, but have no votes. Laws have 
force for three years and become perma- 
nent only when ratified by the queen. 
There is no government, no opposition, 
and no minister of finance, each member 
stating what he considers would be a fair 
amount to raise for expenditure. There 
are Liberals and Tories, whoseemblems are 
the rose and laurel. The legal tribunal, 
called the royal court, consists of the bail- 
iff and twelve jurats, who need not possess 
legal knowledge, but bakers, butchers and 
innkeepers are disqualified. A counsel is 
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supplied a prisoner by the court, whose 
tendency is to lean towards the accused ; 
the verdict is rarely ever innocent or 
guilty, but «plutot coupable qu’ inno- 
cent,’’ or, ‘*plutot innocent que couna- 
ble,’’ and punishment is awarded in pro- 
portion. The members of the royal court, 
who wear flowing scarlet robes, rise and 
put on their hats when the death sentence 
is pronounced, while the prisoner kneels. 
Capital punishment is exceedingly rare in 
Jersey, however, clemency usually follow- 
ing the sentence. The laws and usages 
of this island are both curious and inter- 
esting, having come down almost without 
modification from the time of King John, 
and many considerably antedate that pe- 
riod. A form of ejectment used to prevent 
encroachment on land, known as the Cla- 
meur de Haro, is the invocation of Rollo, 
first Duke of Normandy, an ancestor of 
William the Conqueror, who flourished in 
g12, and anything more remarkable than 
this system it would be difficult to imag- 
ine. The person believing himself 
wronged kneels down on the ground and 
cries, ‘‘ Ha-Ro-a l'aide, mon prince, on me 
fait tort,’? and at that appeal whoever 
may be at work must quit; as, quite 
independent of the matter at issue, their 
remaining would render them liable to 
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heavy punishment for contempt of the 
mighty name of that long defunct prince. 
Should the law eventually decide that the 
invoker was wrong, he can be made 
amenable for costs ; but as the action of 
the Jersey courts is slow, an estate may 
go to ruin before the injunction is re- 
moved. Another curious custom is to be 
found in the matter of tithes ; the commu- 
tation system which prevails in England, 
giving a fixed sum per acre, not having 
been adopted, the rector takes his tenth 
pig, row of potatoes, or bushel of apples, 
or their value, as may be agreed upon. 
Jersey’s law of entail may be called 
limited primogeniture, being midway be- 
tween the English and French systems. 
The eldest son takes the homestead, and 
then shares equally with his brothers in 
the next two-thirds of the real estate, 
the remaining one-third going to the 
girls. Should a father have reason to be 
dissatisfied with his eldest son he can 
sell his homestead and dispose of the pro- 
ceeds, but so deeply ingrained is the old 
system, and so profound the respect for 
the rights of the first-born male, that 
this is seldom done. <A husband cannot 
alienate his wife’s third interest in any 
real estate of which he was possessed at 
the time of his marriage or which may 
have come to him through inheritance, 
but can dispose of property he acquired. 
The official language is French, but 
court notices are also posted in English, 


which is taught in the schools, and 
generally spoken by the better educated. 
A curious patois, said to be old Norman, 
is used by the people in preference to 
either English or French. There are 
several newspapers in both languages 
published in St. Helier. 

That Jersey’s roll call of famous names 
is not larger is somewhat surprising, as 
she has for centuries enjoyed exceptional 
educational advantages, two of her free 
grammar schools dating from 1498. Her 
people are not as a whole remarkable for 
any particular beauty of form or feature; 
they are of medium height, and though 
there has been little admixture with 
French blood for centuries, their charac- 
teristics are those of that race. There is 
no distinctive dress—the old law limiting 
the wearing of silken hoods and other 
garments above a certain price to gen- 
tlewomen—having fallen into disuse. 
Family pride is a cardinal feature, which 
even Cupid’s arrows are often powerless 
to pierce. The consumption of liquors, 
which, like tobacco and other imported 
commodities, pay no duty, is considerable ; 
and cider produced on the island, of fine 
quality, is also a popular beverage: yet 
Jerseymen must not be accounted in- 
temperate. On the contrary, no one can 
fail to be struck with the unmistakable 
happiness and prosperity of the people, 
which is so general and so evenly dif- 
fused as to present a condition that is 
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almost ideal. There is absolutely no 
poverty in Jersey, a beggar is never seen, 
and a professional tramp would be some- 
thing the Jerseymen could not under- 
stand. If such an individual did appear 
he would be at once sent out of the island, 
of which it is safe to say he would not be 
a native. Jersey is distinctively Protes- 
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we found new beauties ; following a rip- 
pling brook to gather a handful of the 
blue forget-me-nots with which it was 
bordered, we would suddenly discover 
that the densely wooded hills on each side 
were framing in the most exquisite vi- 
gnettes of shore and ocean. There would 
be the charming Bay of St. Aubin, curv- 
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tant, and the churches of the island are 
among its interesting features ; they are 
solidly built, spacious edifices, generally 
ivy-clad, with grotesque gargoyles and 
heavy buttresses, and often contain 
quaint and very ancient monumental in- 
scriptions in marble and brass, and tat- 
tered battle flags. The latest was founded 
in 1341, and the earliest, St. Brelade’s, in 
1111. From this point we strolled up to 
a fort, and finding that the garrison was 
numerically weak, consisting only of one 
sentinel and his wife, a youthful member 
of our party proposed chartering a fishing 
coble and taking the citadel vi et armis. 
Some doubt arising later as to the uncer- 
tain advantages, and more than certain 
drawbacks, attendant upon its possession, 
the project was abandoned, and the Brit- 
ish ensign still waves above St. Bre- 
lade. 

Jersey is full of pictures; at every turn 


ing inward with a bold sweep like the 
Bay of Naples ; and beyond the romantic 
old Castle of Elizabeth—an island at high 
tide—with the western sunlight glowing 
on its battlements and on the sails of 
ships far out to sea. We visited the re- 
mains of the once famous Gros Nez castle, 
standing on a jutting promontory, and 
feasted our eyes on the never-to-be-forgot- 
ten beauty of sunny sea, shelving shore and 
smiling country. We lingered in charm- 
ing Bon Nuit and Bouley bays, in the last 
of which the British government spent 
nillions of dollars in building a harbor 
that was finally abandoned on account of 
shifting sands. Mount Orgeuil castle, too 
—a magnificent ruin whose foundations 
were laid by the Caesars—claimed more 
than a passing glance. It had been 
seized by the Normans in behalf of Queen 
Margaret during the Wars of the Roses. 
But the island held out and the Normans 
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were finally beaten away. To those who 
love to think of kings in exile it has the 
additional interest of having sheltered 
Charles 1. in the stormy days of the Com- 
monwealth, during which struggle Jersey 
was with the royalists while Guernsey 
supported the commons. 

The grand old fortress, built on the sheer 
edge of a lofty rock, is ivy-clad and in 
ruins, but is still a king even in its decay. 
Its massive walls, wellnigh Cyclopean in 
character, have withstood years of siege, 
and even now stand out defiant in bold 
beauty, as if still keeping watch and ward 
over the freedom of the waters at their 
feet, and frowning defiance on the old 
Norman foe. We were glad to leave its 
dark dungeons and places of torture, to 
come out on its sunny ramparts and look 
across the smiling sea to where the line 
of shining white sands marked the coast 
of France. We wandered by cliffs and 


promontories, with wave-worn pyramids, 
arches and deep, mysterious caves, where 
felspar shines and waters rush with a 
whirl and reverberating echo, and listened 


to many strange legends concerning them. 
On all sides we encountered the white um- 
brella of the artist, to whom the island 
offers an inexhaustible field, its coast 
scenery being among the finest in the 
world. Druidical circles, once so numer- 
ous, are no longer as plentiful here as in 
Guernsey, owing to the practical Jersey- 
men having found in them excellent road- 
making material. ‘Travellers from the 
New World find something very strange 
and attractive about those singular re- 
mains of 


** Consecrated hills, 
Once girt with spreading oaks, mysterious rows 
Of rude, enormous obelisks, that rise 
Orb within orb, stupendous monuments 
Of artless architecture.” 


Notwithstanding the vandalism which 
led to the destruction of those huge crom- 
lechs and circles, there is still a supersti- 
tious awe felt regarding those which re- 
main, and in more than one quarter we 
found that the old belief that fairies haunt- 
ed those spots sacred to the Druid was 
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stillextant. Ofa certainty, if Puck, Obe- to believe the little people do emerge from 
ron and Titania still linger on our prosaic those old mystic shrines, and tread many 
earth they can find no ground so fitting a merry measure in the moonlight. 
for their revels as the green fields and 
woody coteaux of Jersey. Thinking now 
of te - deaduary dts "ted and thoes ‘he And thinner, clearer, farther going ; 

— oe OWy gtaces ane 4 ossomlng Oh, sweet and far, from cliff and scaur, 
orchards, it does not require much effort ‘The horus of Elfland faintly blowing.” 


‘** Oh, hark ! oh, hear! how thin and clear, 


SEPTEMBER. 
By DUNCAN CAMPBELL SCOTT. 


THE morns are gray with haze and faintly cold, 
The early sunsets are the west with red, 
The stars are misty silver overhead, 
Above the dawn Orion lies outrolled. 
Now all the slopes are slowly growing gold, 
And in the dales a deeper silence dwells ; 
The crickets mourn with funeral flutes and bells, 


For days before the summer had grown old. 


Now the night gloom with hurrying wings is stirred, 
Strangely the comrade pipings rise and sink ; 
The birds are following in the pathless dark 
The footsteps of the pilgrim summer. Hark ! 
Was that the redstart or the bobolink ? 
That lonely cry the summer-hearted bird ? 














GEORGE 


By W. D. 





AUTHOR of the 
three very noble 
sonnets follow- 
ing was of the 
type which has 
renewed itself 
from time to time 
in the history of 
literature so per- 
sistently as to 
have become the 
popular ideal of the literary man. He 
made one think of De Quincey, of Charles 
Lamb, of Leigh Hunt, of all those richly 
intellectual and social beings who failed 
on the side of the practical and the com- 
mercial, and endeared 
themselves even by their 
foibles, so that they sur- 
vive in a tradition of 
their lovableness to a 
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generation that never 
knew them, but that 


fondly cherishes their 
fame as if they were 
each reader's personal 
friends. His friendli- 
ness was, in fact, the 
keynote of George Pel- 
lew’s nature ; he was as 
simply and wisely ready 
to appreciate what was 
good and fine, wherever 
he met it, as Emerson 
himself ; and he had no 
more pretence, of any sort. He was in- 
stantly and gladly the equal of the per- 
son he conversed with, as soon as they 
found common ground in the sense of 
beauty or the honor of reason ; for in these 
two this rare philosopher and poet had his 
being. All other things were accidents 
and measurably perplexities and_be- 
wilderments ; he had a kind of helpless- 
ness in the presence of material facts ; 
his quick and eager mind faltered in 
the struggle of life, and all his talents 
did not avail to win him place or profit 
till the last. The keenest pathos of his 
untimely death was in his dying when 
he seemed to have made even fortune 
his friend, and success invited him with 
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the work for which he was always so 
willing. 

Yet he had done things which one might 
fancy would have brought a merely luckier 
man repute, and the beginning of prosper- 
ity long before. He had already made his 
quality felt when he was graduated from 
Harvard at twenty-one, among the first in 
the class of ’80, and was distinguished for 
his scholarship in the classics and in Eng- 
lish. He wrote the class ode and he had 
written many verses better than his Hasty 
Pudding poem, which is remembered as 
one of the best of its kind. While he was 
at the Law school he wrote an essay on 
Jane Austen’s novels, which took the 
Bowdoin prize, and 
what is vastly more im- 
portant, took one of the 
first steps in the direc- 
tion of the new criticis1a 
—the criticism which 
studies, classifies and 
registers. The next five 
years he spent in quite 
futile attempts to estab- 
lish himself in the prac- 
tice of the law. In 1887 
he went abroad and 
studied the condition of 
Ireland as directly, faith- 
fully and impartially as 
he had studied the nov- 
els of Jane Austen; the 
book which grew out of 
these studies, and which he called Castle 
and Cabin, was reviewed in terms of the 
highest praise by Mr. John Morley, who 
felt the grasp of the author’s judicial 
mind and pronounced his work «the 
best book on the subject.’’ It was read 
more in England than here; but was 
nowhere generally appreciated. Neither 
was the Life of John Jay, which he wrote 
for the American Statesman series, and 
which dealt in masterly quiet with the 
personality of a great man still popularly 
unknown in his reasoned democracy. 

Besides these books, Pellew was the 
author of an unpublished work on meta- 
physics, which, so far as 1 could judge 
from some chapters relating to literature, 
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I. LIFE IN DEATH. 


CauM Death, God of crossed hands and passionless eyes, 
Thou God that never heedest gift or prayer, 
Men blindly call thee cruel, unaware 

That everything is dearer since it dies. 

Worn by the chain of years, without surprise, 
The wise man welcomes thee and leaves the glare 
Of noisy sunshine gladly, and his share, 

He chose not, in mad life and windy skies. 


Passions and dreams of love, the fever and fret 
Of toil seem vain and petty when we gaze 
On the imperious lords who have no breath. 
Atoms or worlds, we call them lifeless, yet 
In thee they are divine, despot of days, 
Pure, everlasting, all-containing Death! 


II. A FALLEN DEITY. 


Either the stainless aureole that crowned 
The worshipped head was but a tinsel show, 
The streams of healing only seemed to flow, 
And only what he brought the suppliant found: 
Or by some fatal spell the God is bound, 
For wanton hands have laid his image low 
And fouled his altar, but he did not know 
Or, knowing, did not choose to keep them sound. 


With pity keen as absolute despair 
For hungry-hearted men who groan and pray, 
Ghosts of past prayers still haunt the wonted shrine. 
One cry reéchoes down the ruined stair, 
‘Woe, woe to them that worship gods of clay, 
But desecrated gods are still divine !’’ 
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III. A CAST FROM AN ANTIQUE. 


Headless, without an arm, a figure leans 
By something vaguely Greek, a fount, an urn; 
Dim stairs climb past her where one’s thoughts discern 
A temple or a palace. Some great queen’s 
Daughter art thou, or humbly one of those 
Who serve a queen? Is this the sacred thing 
That holds thy child, thy husband or thy king? 
Or lightly laughing water? No one knows. 


A woman once, now merely womanhood 
In gentle pose of unself-conscious dream, 
That consecrates all ministry of love: 
Gone are thy temples and the gods thereof, 
But, through the ruin of centuries supreme, 
Heart speaks to heart and still is understood. 
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was full of important and original think- 
ing, and which I hope may yet see thelight. 
He could not deal otherwise than im- 
portantly with anything that he touched, 
and his poems are in uncommon measure 
the expressions of contemplated emotion. 
He wished to get all life—passion, taste, 
motive—fully into that clear light of 
the intellect where he habitually dwelt, 
and where alone he felt himself at home, 
and to reason about it. In this home of 
his he was the most hospitable of hosts, 
and he impartially welcomed everyone to 
it. He invited you there on every possi- 
ble occasion, and asked nothing better 
than that you should reason with him, 
even if you reasoned against him. If 
you proved him wrong, he owned himself 
wrong with a delighted sweetness that 
was utterly charming. In fact, this sin- 
gularly intellectual creature had no in- 
tellectual vanity ; he was divinely free 
gf that, or the like of it. You could 
talk with him of a thing he had done 
as frankly as if someone else had done 
it; if it suggested any droll association, 
he would laugh with you as joyfully and 
as open-heartedly as if the joke were at 
the expense of any third person. I 
remember how we talked over some 
phrases which I did not like, in these 
sonnets, and which he changed where he 
could. Where he found it too difficult or 
impossible, he acknowledged the imper- 
fection, as in that line— 


“Or, knowing, did not choose to keep them sound." 


‘‘ Sound isn’t the best word, of course,”’ 
he said, ‘but it is justifiable. All you 
can say is that it isn’t @ close fit,’ and 
then he laughed out his joy in the phrase 
which was a close fit. 

If I were to attempt any summing up of 
a personality so modest that impersonality 
seems rather the word for it, I should say 
that the desire to discern and to under- 
stand was the spring of George Pellew’s 
character. The light was beautiful to him ; 
it glorified whatever it fell upon, so that 
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he could not feel himself alien to any 
human interest or any human being, when 
once he got either in the range of his 
bright intelligence. He was the most 
absolute democrat, esthetically and men- 
tally, that I ever knew ; and as beauty and 
reason were nearly all in all to him, I 
fancy that the province in which he con- 
sciously differenced himself from other 
men was very small. It could only have 
been that debatable land which is left from 
early association in us, and which in him 
may have been haunted by the latent 
prejudices of his English birth and train- 
ing. On the English side he was a 
descendant of the great Admiral Pellew, 
whose famous name was lost in the title 
of Lord Exmouth. On the American side 
he was of the highest lineage, as these 
things go with us, for there can be nothing 
better in that way than the patriotic and 
historic race of John Jay. But these facts, 
if you knew them, were the last things 
you thought of in the presence of a man 
whose real claims on your respect relegated 
them to forgetfulness; and he, on the 
level of pure intellect, where he wished to 
meet everyone, could never have wished 
them remembered. 

There was something angelically single 
in his intellectual ardor, which made him 
the equal and contemporary of children ; 
and he seemed to have as much pleasure 
in addressing their intellect as if they were 
of his years and learning. They all loved 
him, for at heart he was a child, too. But 
everyone loved him, and if I tried to say 
what I feel, I should presently be writing 
things which I am afraid his delicate 
spirit might censure for excess. I can- 
not imagine him dead, that vivid and 
potent mind, and somewhere, in the fields 
of asphodel, I fancy him disputing with 
kindred minds and making the celestial 
echoes answer the glad laugh with which 
he either won or lost a point. He was 
inexhaustibly interested in the universe, 
and has it no place in all its boundless- 
ness for him alive? 
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ADVANCE OF EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH. 


By CHARLES W. DABNEY, JR., PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE. 


SHALL devote myself now to train- 

ing young men to do their duty in 
life,’ said Robert E. Lee, when he gave 
up the command of an army and took 
command of a college. The same pur- 
pose actuated many of his brave follow- 
Their first effort, after the restora- 
tion of peace and the rehabilitation of 
their homes, was to provide for the edu- 
cation of the children, who had been 
almost wholly neglected for four years. 
Many of the old soldiers became school 
teachers, and many young men who had 
been fighting, 
while they should, 
under other cir- 
cumstances, have 
been studying, ad- 
dressed themselves 
immediately upon 
the close of the 
contest to the busi- 
ness of getting an 
education. Even 
before its close 
many a one-legged 
or one-armed vet- 
eran commanded 
the forces in an 
‘old field school,”’ 
and many a crip- 
pled soldier boy 


ers. 
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undertook the drill of the classroom, be- 
cause disqualified for the drill of the camp. 
As teachers they were strict and faithful, 
if not always skilled in methods ; and as 
students they were earnest and apprecia- 
tive, though backward and rusty, even in 
the elements. A distinguished professor 
of forty years’ experience told the writer 
that the best classes he ever taught were 
those between the years 1865 and 1870, 
made up almost wholly of ex-soldiers. 
The war was a great training school, and 
our country never had a nobler gen- 
eration than the 
one thus educated. 

The work done 
in education be- 
tween 1865 and 
1875 was marvel- 
lous. In 1865 and 
66 the Virginia 
colleges were al- 
most the only 
ones to open their 
doors to students 
who flocked to 
them from all the 
southern states. 
In 1866 there were 
not over twenty 
colleges open in 
the states from 
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Maryland to Florida and Missouri to 
Texas. Soon, however, academies and 
colleges commenced to spring up all over 
the country, and they have continued to 
muitiply ever since. The Report of the 
United States Commissioner of Education 
for 1888 and ’89 shows that these same 
states, including Maryland and Missouri, 
had 150 colleges and universities of differ- 
ent kinds, giving baccalaureate and high- 
er degrees. We may well question now 
whether we have not too many of them, 
at least, in proportion to our resources. 

The southerner was a most conserva- 
tive man, and the schools established 
during the first decade following the war 
were all built on the old plan, that is, 
they were all classical academies or cur- 
riculum colleges. Any sketch of recent 
progress in education in the South must 
begin, therefore, with the old-time literary 
academy and college. 

As the great universities of Europe grew 
out of monastic and cathedral schools, so 
our older American colleges were nearly 
all the children of the churches. The 
preachers were in the early days almost 
the only learned men and, therefore, the 
only teachers. In the case of the coun- 
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try schools the good old dominie, most 
often a Scotch Presbyterian minister, 
taught the children during the week, as 
he did the grown folk on Sunday, and laid 
thus at the same time the foundations of 
both religion andeducation. Theinstitu- 
tions for higher education were nearly all 
founded by the presbyteries, associations 
or conventions of the different denomina- 
tions, and the most learned and devout of 
their clergy became the instructors. With 
few exceptions, all of our prominent in- 
stitutions were founded upon, or grew out 
of, church colleges. Such was the origin 
of many of the older ones, as William 
and Mary, Hampden-Sidney, Washington 
and Lee, Davidson, Washington, in Ten- 
nessee, the state universities of North 
Carolina, Georgia and Tennessee; and, 
among those of more recent date, of Roan- 
oke and Randolph-Macon, in Virginia ; 
of Wake Forest, in North Carolina; of 
Emory, in Georgia; and of Vanderbilt 
and Southwestern Presbyterian, in Ten- 
nessee ; and of many others. 

The founders and early professors of 
these colleges were among the noblest 
men of their day. In the true spirit of 
consecration, they gave their lives to the 




















cause of sound learning and the greater 
glory of God. Patient, self-sacrificing 
and long-suffering, they had difficulties 
to overcome of which we know nothing. 
The teachers of today can draw not only 
encouragement but profit from a study 
of the trials, the privations, the long- 
protracted struggles and the unrequited 
labors of these pioneers in education, who 
read Virgil with their pupils under the 
trees and taught geometry from figures 
drawn on the ground. The narratives of 
the labors of the Reverend John Brown, 
the founder of Liberty Hall, now Wash- 
ington and Lee university in Virginia, 
and also of Kentucky academy, after- 
wards Transylvania university; of the 
Reverend David Caldwell, who, as the 
master of Guilford academy in North 
Carolina, educated the men who founded 
the commonwealth and provided for a 
state university in its first constitution ; 
of the Reverend Moses Waddel, who, at 
Willington in South Carolina, and after- 
wards at Franklin college in Georgia, 
educated the great men and laid the foun- 
dations of the educational institutions of 
these two states ; and of the many other 
teaching preachers of these early times, 
read like romances. 
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Naturally enough, as their founders 
and teachers were all preachers, these 
earliest colleges were devoted almost ex- 
clusively to the cultivation of theology, 
the classics and philosophy. Their priest 
teachers taught what they held to be the 
only things worth learning, and they 
were doubtless right in their day and 
generation. 

We must look more closely at the school 
and college of the first decade after the 
civil war, because they were the parents 
of the school and college of today. They 
were almost exact copies of the same 
institutions in the early days. Those 
known to the writer were, he believes, 
typical. 

The church and schoolhouse were near 
together, as the parson ministered in them 
both. At the foot of a ridge, covered 
with forest, and just above the road 
which followed around the worm fence 
inclosing a fertile meadow, stood the 
plain buildings, one large and one small, 
like the mother and daughter they really 
were. A plank fence inclosed a plot of 


ground in the centre of which was the 
square brick church, with white plastered 
gable and whitened columns in front. 
‘«session house,”’ 


The schoolhouse, or 
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as it was called from the fact that those 
‘‘grave and reverend seigniors,’’ the eld- 
ers, met there, stood in one corner of this 
inclosure a little behind the church. Two 
stiles at the front corners of this yard 
afforded a convenient mounting place for 
the blushing maidens, who usually con- 
trived to spend a long time getting into 
their black riding skirts, while they chat- 
ted merrily with the brown-cheeked fel- 
lows who held the horses’ bits and helped 
the little feet find the hidden stirrups. For 
all the sweethearting had to be confined to 
the dismounting and the mounting. After 
the men entered the door on the right 
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and the women that on the left, communi- 
cation was limited to such stolen glances 
as the good elders, seated in the «« Amen ”’ 
corners, could not detect. The preacher 
thundered at his people from his high 
white throne in front until the wicked 
were scared ‘half to death’’ and the 
righteous went to sleep. 

But wait until a protracted meeting 
came around, and what a great time the 
boys and girls had during the midday 
recess over the lunch baskets under the 
trees, or strolling through the woods, or 
down to the spring. Those were the 
grand feast days of the country. After 
such a ‘season of blessing,’’ when the 
school was suspended, such a week or two 
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of fresh air, bright sunshine and sweet 
smiles; of glorious old hymns, solemn 
sermons and earnest prayers ; after that 
big Sunday when the whole country was 
there and the religious harvest was gath- 
ered in, how dreary was the old church 
and how sad were the woods, and even 
the spring, when early Monday morning 
the boys returned to school. Fortunate- 
ly for them the dominie was so worn out 
and listless that for a day or two they 
were allowed to do pretty much what 
they liked, and had plenty of time to 
think of the sweet girls and the good times 
the big meeting had brought. 

In that square brick, shin- 
gle-roofed schoolhouse, with 
three windows, one chimney 
and a door, the master kept 
school five days in the week 
and six months in the year. 
Thither we travelled early 
each weekday morning on 
our gay young colts, or our 
equally active bare feet, and 
here, in spite of the pins and 
the paper projectiles, in spite 
of the pepper or sulphur on 
the stove and the consequent 
unexpected recess, in spite 
of the frostbites in winter 
and the stone bruises in sum- 
mer, in spite of the blue eyes 
and rosy cheeks of the girls, 
we learned a little Latin, 
Greek, arithmetic and cate- 
chism. Our ‘patent school 
furniture’’ was slab-boards 
with stick legs, the lower 
boards to sit on, the higher 
ones to write and hold the books. Nobody 
wanted any charts, globes or apparatus 
in those days. There was the boy, the 
book, the master and the hickory. Any- 
thing else would have been in the way. 

This particular old parson, although a 
pretty fair teacher of Latin grammar ac- 
cording to Ruddiman, and having some 
knowledge of Greek as far as the Ana- 
basis and the New Testament, had no 
liking for algebra and geometry, and was, 
therefore, exceedingly strict with those 
classes when they came up before him. 
If a boy could not ‘work it,’’ or «‘ prove 
it,’’ without his assistance he was in very 
great danger of the hickory. That may 
account for the fact that that particular 
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boy learned more geometry and algebra 
than anything else. The work was all 
done at the point of the hickory, so to 
speak, and the boy does not recall that he 
had the slightest ambition or took any 
marked interest in anything in those 
days, unless it was the girls, the colts, 
and the squirrels. In his opinion the 
best teacher he had about that time was 
the kindly old neighborhood loafer who 
taught him to’shoot the long rifle, and 
the greatest ambition he felt was to be 
able to hit a squirrel on the top limb 
of a tree ‘plump in the eye,’’ as this 
teacher declared he could do. 

But after a while came the college, with 
its first two years devoted entirely to 
Latin, Greek, mathematics, during the 
week, and church and Bible class on Sun- 
day. In the junior year the student was 
introduced into the mysteries of natural 
philosophy and mental philosophy, as 
they were called in those days; and in 
the senior year, in addition to the Latin 
and Greek, which continued to the end, 
although the mathematics had _ been 





dropped, he had a brief course in chemis- 
try and geology, and better ones in logic, 
ethics and the history of philosophy. 
This was the educational course which 
led to the degree of «* Artium Baccalau- 
reus,’’ the receipt of which convinced the 
lad, for the time being, at least, that his 
education was as complete and as thorough 
as it was possible to be. 

But the awakening came soon enough. 
Unless he had a large fortune and could 
retire upon a plantation to lead the charm- 
ing, though intellectually enervating life 
of the country gentleman, the graduate 
of this old classical curriculum soon found 
that his real education was just beginning. 
‘«Commencement’’ was passed, but now 
the question was, with this preparation, 
what was he to commence? If honest, he 
must answer with Faust: 

“I've now, alas! philosophy, medicine, and juris- 
prudence, too, 

And to my cost theology with ardent labor studied 
through, 

And here I stand with all my lore, 

Poor fool, no wiser than before.” 
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If he felt any genuine ambition, this 
young man usually taught school for a 
while and finally studied law, medicine 
or theology. So it came about that the 
South was filled to overflowing with the 
followers of these so-called learned pro- 
fessions, and. had few chemists, few en- 
gineers, and few manufacturers. 











safe thinkers. A one-sided system makes 
many one-sided men, though there are 
always many others who are too healthy 
and vigorous to be dwarfed or deformed 
by any false method. 

The adaptation of education to the times 
does not mean a contest between the 
sciences and the classics. Both are neces- 
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Such, with one or two notable excep- 
tions, were the only schools in the South 
before the war and for ten years there- 
after. The University of Virginia was 
almost the only institution in this section, 
down to 1870, which was entirely inde- 
pendent of the ecclesiastics, and the only 
one to offer any courses beyond those de- 
scribed. As there was less commerce and 
manufacturing, so there was less demand 
for scientific and technical education in 
the old South than in the old North. A 
purely literary education suited the tastes 
and demands of the wealthy planter, and 
these methods produced a race of preach- 
ers, teachers, lawyers, statesmen, soldiers, 
poets and orators who have scarcely been 
equalled and never surpassed. But the 
same methods trained a generation of idle 
dreamers and impractical theorists. 

It was thus a misfortune that the 
preacher dominated the schools so long, 
because he gave the youth of that day a 
narrow classical education. The study 
of languages, literature and philosophy 
develops the memory, imagination and 
taste, especially ; the study of science 
trains the judgment and the power of 
observation. The latter is as necessary 
as the former to make safe observers and 


sary in a complete system of national edu- 
cation, though both may not be necessary 
for each individual. The question is, will 
the school train young people according 
to their intellectual varieties, or must 
they all be turned out like bullets from 
one cast-iron mould? We may safely 
acknowledge that the classics have, by 
reason of their awakening and polishing 
power, the right to precedence in educa- 
tion ; but we cannot acknowledge that 
they have any right toa monopoly. The 
study of nature may also quicken dull 
minds, which the classics have failed to 
arouse. 

But this is not the only argument in 
support of scientific and technical educa- 
tion. A newday haddawned. The South 
awoke suddenly out of a medizeval night 
to find itself in the midst of a scientific 
age and in the morning of a day of tre- 
mendous material development. Then it 
was she appreciated for the first time her 
birthright of almost boundless material 
resources, and set to work bravely to 
build up her waste places and to win back 
the wealth she had lost. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that 
the boys had no industrial training in the 
old South. All the important industries 








































were represented on the old-time farm. 
The wagon, plough and blacksmith shop, 
the mill, the tannery, and spinning and 
weaving house were the farm factories. 
In those days our country people lived on 
the products of the farm ; nowadays they 
live too much out of the stores. There 
was not such a need for technical schools 
then as there is now, because the boy saw 
illustrations of simple industries every- 
where. 

Every observer must see that the manu- 
factures have now left the farms and fire- 
sides of our people, and with them the 
best opportunities for the industrial train- 
ing of our youth. The tendency all over 
the country is toward concentration of 
industries, and this is particularly true in 
the South and West. The looms and 
shoe shops have long since left the planta- 
tions, and even the wagon and the plough 
are seldom made there now. So it came 
about that without technical schools the 
South was worse off than before. 

Such were the forces and necessities 
which gave rise to an entirely new class 
of institutions in 
this section. 
After the wonder- 
ful growth of all 
kinds of schools, 
the most interest- 
ing fact in our 
recent history is 
the rapid devel- 
opment of schools 
of science and 
technology. A 
few universities 
had opened scien- 
tific departments 
as early as 1870, 
but since 
1875 the 
progress 7 
has been 
very great. 
The Report of 
the United 
States Bureau of Education for 1888 and 
’89 shows that out of 132 colleges and 
universities of general character in the 
South, including Maryland and Missouri, 
eight have important technical depart- 
ments. In addition to these there are in 
these states fifteen agricultural and me- 
chanical colleges, one state school of tech- 
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nology, two local technical schools and 
two military academies, making a total 
of twenty-eight schools or departments of 
schools giving regular instruction in sci- 
ence and technology, an average of over 


two for each state. A great majority of 
them have been established during the 
last ten years. This is surely a remark- 
able record of progress. 
It is only possible to mention a few by 
way of illustration. The University of 
Virginia, which had always taken the 
lead in literary education, opened in 1869 
a new chemical laboratory and established 
soon thereafter courses in engineering and 
in industrial chemistry. These were the 
first well-equipped technical departments 
in any southern institution. This school 
has exerted a great influence in modify- 
ing the strict curricula of our other insti- 
tutions and in introducing the elective 
system. Its technical schools have been 
models for many others in colleges where 
its graduates have filled chairs of instruc- 
tion. In 1874 Lewis Brooks, Esq., of 
Rochester, New York, presented this uni- 
versity with a 
building and a 
complete mu- 
seum of natural 
history, which 
led to the estab- 
lishment of sep- 
arate schools of 
geology and min- 
eralogy and of 
biology. More 
recently a depart- 
ment of mechan- 
ical engineering 
has been opened. 
The Manual 
~ Training school 
of Washington 
university, St. 
Louis, Missou- 
ri, while not 
strictly a south- 
ern institution, 
was, perhaps, the first one of its kind in 
timeand influence. It has trained a great 
many southern boys and been an instruct- 
ive example to many southern teachers. 
The opinions and influence of its able di- 
rector, Professor C. M. Woodward, are too 
well known to need explanation here. 
Virginia has the credit of having erect- 
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ed the first purely technical school in the 
South proper. About 1875 John Miller 
of Lynchburg, Virginia, died, and left 
what was thought to be about $1,000,000 
to establish a ‘‘ manual labor school’’ in 
his native county of Albemarle. Judicious 
management increased the funds he be- 
queathed, and the trustees soon found 
that they had a great undertaking upon 
their hands, and one for which there was 
almost no precedent. At first it looked 
as if it would be impossible to utilize all 
of the money under the limitations of the 
will. The school must be established 
upon an old farm, several miles from a 
railroad, in a wild and rugged section. 
They could only take orphans whose 
friends would give them up entirely. The 
management felt their way along gradu- 
ally, but from the very beginning a de- 
cided effort was made ‘to dignify honest 
and intelligent labor and to teach the 
children that the highest type of manhood 
is found in him who has an honest heart, 
a clear head, a skilled hand, and faithful- 
ly does the work that God gives him to 
do.’’ So, in 1880, a plan of a building for 
instruction in practical mechanics was 
drawn up, and Mr. M. P. Higgins of the 
Worcester Institute was employed to equip 
the building and start the work of in- 
struction. Work began in this depart- 
ment in the fall of 1882. Simultaneous 
with the instruction in mechanic arts, 
work was commenced in drawing, in print- 
ing, in physics ; and soon after, also, de- 
partments were opened for chemistry, bot- 
any, mineralogy and metallurgy. More 
recently systematic instruction has been 
added in horticulture and in practical ag- 
riculture. 

What was at first conceived as an indus- 
trial orphan asylum has now become a 
great technical institute. The pupils are 
kept until eighteen years of age. 

The school has enjoyed a great reputa- 
tion and has exerted a far-reaching influ- 
ence in the South. It has furnished a 
model for many others who have sought 
to establish similar instruction. It had 
trained, up to a year ago, about 550 boys 
and girls, and the records show that the 
graduates are doing the work for which 
they were educated. Of 275 boys who 
have left this school they have the follow- 
ing report: Twenty-one are machinists, 
nine teachers in colleges, seventeen car- 
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penters and builders, three electric-light 
engineers, ten are employed in railroad 
business, eleven are telegraph operators, 
four are civil engineers, nine students of 
science, two ministers of the gospel, seven 
bricklayers, six draughtsmen, eleven 
farmers, three printers, five druggists, 
four founders, etc.—truly a most gratify- 
ing record. Captain Charles E. Vawter, 
who commanded a company of the famous 
‘« Stonewall’’ brigade and was professor 
of mathematics at Emory and Henry col- 
lege, has skilfully directed the affairs of 
this great institution from the very be- 
ginning. 

The majority of the other technical 
schools in the South are land-grant col- 
leges, that is, colleges founded upon the 
act of Congress of 1862, which gave each 
state a certain amount of land scrip to be 
used for the establishment of a college 
‘‘where the leading object should be, 
without excluding other scientific and 
classical studies, and including military 
tactics, to teach such branches of learn- 
ing as are related to agriculture and the 
mechanic arts, in order to promote the 
liberal and practical education of the in- 
dustrial classes in the several pursuits 
and professions of life.’’ It is well known 
that this act was at first wholly misun- 
derstood everywhere, and that the funds 
were, therefore, to a great extent misap- 
plied. In a few years, however, it was 
seen that these colleges were designed to 
be schools of science and technology, and 
that as such they were much needed. 

One of the first of these institutions to 
be reorganized in accordance with the 
correct ideas was the Alabama Agricult- 
ural and Mechanical college, now called 
the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. The 
state has provided for it liberally and 
wisely. Its distinguished president, Doc- 
tor William Le Roy Broun, was one of the 
earliest champions of technical education 
in the South, and his success has en- 
couraged all the recent ones. 

The Georgia Institute of Technology, at 
Atlanta, was opened in 1888, and modelled 
very much after the Massachusetts insti- 
tute at Boston. The establishment of 
this school was due very largely to the 
influence of Doctor I. S. Hopkins, who, 
as president of Emory college in Georgia, 
became so much impressed with the im- 
portance of technical education that he 


























SEWING ROOM, 
induced his trustees to build a machine 
shop in connection with that institution. 
This shop attracted the attention of the 
people of the state, and led to the estab- 
lishment of the state technological school. 
Doctor Hopkins is now very appropriately 
the president of the Atlanta institute. 

The state of North Carolina organized 
a separate College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts at Raleigh, in 1887. The 
college had previously been a department 
of the University of North Carolina, but 
was separated from it and endowed with 
additional funds at this time. It is a 
purely technical school, having only two 
courses of instruction, one in practical 
agriculture and one in mechanic arts. 
Though one of the youngest of these 
southern colleges it is one of the most 
vigorous and promising. 

The University of Tennessee, which had 
long been established as a purely literary 
institution, was entirely reorganized in 
1888, for the purpose of placing the scien- 
tific and technical courses upon a perma- 
nent basis. The institution now has 
technical courses in civil, mechanical, 
electrical and mining engineering, and 
in agriculture, in addition to the usual 
literary, classical and scientific courses. 
Since 1888 buildings have been erected for 
the departments of natural history and 
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the department of mechanic arts. A large 
building, the «Science Hall,’’ has just 
been completed for the laboratories of 
chemistry, physics, civil and electrical 
engineering. 

The Mississippi Agricultural college 
enjoys a great reputation as a school of 
practical agriculture. As this is a purely 
agricultural state, this institution has 
very wisely devoted all of its resources to 
developing this important departmient of 
technical education. It is considered a 
model of its kind. 

The University of South Carolina was 
developing into an institution of the 
broadest character, including scientific 
and technological work, when the hand 
of the iconoclast was laid upon it, and it 
was dismembered to satisfy the demands 
of the farmers for a separate institution 
of their own 

The other technical schools in the South 
can only be mentioned by name. The 
Virginia Agricultural and Mechanical 
college, the Kentucky State college, the 
Arkansas Industrial university, and the 
Texas Agricultural and Mechanical col- 
lege all have scientific laboratories and 
machine shops and offer technical courses. 

Even the church colleges have felt the 
demand. Vanderbilt university, at Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, is a notable illustration. 
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Established by the Methodist Church 
South, so noted for its conservatism, and 
governed by a board of bishops, it is very 
significant that this institution has 
opened extensive chemical, physical, and 
other laboratories, and has recently added 
a magnificent engineering department, 
the gift of Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt. 
Such action is not only evidence of the 
great wisdom and foresight of the man- 
agement of the institution, but when a 
great church university establishes schools 
of science and technology we may be sure 
that a revolution in southern education 
has indeed taken place. 

The Tulane university of Louisiana, in 
New Orleans, has established a depart- 
ment of mechanic arts in connection with 
its training school. Its laboratories of 
physics and chemistry are already noted 
for their completeness and the excellence 
of the training there given. 

The state of Texas has commenced to 
build the grand university for which it 
provided so liberally at the time of its 
organization. A magnificent domain of 


public lands was set apart, when the con- 
stitution was adopted, for the benefit of 
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the public schools and the state univer- 
sity. With the funds that have accrued 
a magnificent building was erected, and 
the university was opened in 1885. An 
institution of the broadest type has been 
planned, including ali of the usual scien- 
tific and technical departments. It must, 
in due time, become one of the great uni- 
versities of our country. 

Industrial schools for the colored youth 
have been founded at Hampton, Virginia ; 
Raleigh, North Carolina; Atlanta, Geor- 
gia ; Knoxville and Nashville, Tennessee, 
and at various other points through the 
South. Their success indicates that they 
are the best schools for this race. 

When one recalls that all this has been 
done within the last twenty years, and 
most of it within the last ten years, it is 
certainly quite astonishing. It is too 
soon yet to speak of the results of the 
new education in the material develop- 
ment of the country ; but already one can 
see that the training of young men to be 
chemists,’ metallurgists, engineers, and 
manufacturers is having a good effect 
upon its industries. 

Such is the rage now for scientific and 


























technical education, especially in our 
state colleges, that there is occasion for 
fearing that they may eliminate too much 
of the old education and make their 
courses of instruction too narrow and 
utilitarian. It is already time to utter a 
warning. From one extreme we are in 
danger of going to the other. The col- 
leges which formerly had only a few 
months of the natural sciences in the 
junior and senior years now have courses 
that they call wholly ‘‘scientific.’"?” Even 
the usually conservative church colleges 
are eliminating the Latin and Greek in 
order to put in more of the sciences and 
the «‘ ologies.’" There is danger, too, of 
our carrying the elective system too far. 
The success of this system in Germany, 
where the freedom to teach whatever one 
chooses and the freedom to learn what- 
ever one chooses forms a part of the char- 
tered right of every member of the uni- 
versity, is no proof that this system is 
the best for our American colleges. The 
trouble here is that we have so few thor- 
ough preparatory schools. The ordinary 
German gymnasium gives as good or a 
better education in the humanities than 
the best of our classical colleges, and the 
German student builds his scientific or 
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technical education upon this founda- 
tion. Our experiment in scientific edu- 
cation will surely fail if we fail to pre- 
pare the student as he is prepared in 
Germany. Our boy, just out of the pub- 
lic high school, with only a fair English 
education and, perhaps, a smattering of 
Latin and science, enters the university 
and takes up a special course in some 
science or department of engineering in 
which he gets no additional liberal train- 
ing. 

Our mistake is in trying to make sci- 
entific specialists and engineers without 
the requisite preparatory liberal educa- 
tion. The too common product of this 
course is that intellectual deformity which 
we call a ‘‘crank,’’ the man of one study, 
one interest and one idea. Such a creat- 
ure cannot make a good citizen, a good 
teacher, a good writer, or even a good, 
safe investigator in his own line, simply 
because he is not a good man. The sci- 
entist may know the life history of a hun- 
dred bugs, but he is a dangerous scientist 
if he does not know the history of his own 
race; the engineer may have wonderful 
command of the higher mathematics, but 
he is a very useless engineer unless he 
knows how to use his own language. 
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From such schools as these we get the 
chemists who believe that nothing exists 
that they cannot dissolve, precipitate and 
weigh in a balance; the biologists who 
believe that nothing lives that they can- 
not fry in paraffine, slice in thin layers 
and examine under the microscope; and 
the engineers who believe that nothing 
has a value that they cannot calculate in 
dollars and cents, or that any force ex- 
ists that they cannot measure in horse- 
powers, foot-pounds, or volts. 

If this condition continues, where shal! 
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we educate the future thinker, the man of 
affairs, the teacher, the preacher or the 
statesman? If the pendulum has swung 
too far, it will swing back again. There 
will be a reaction in favor of the liberal 
arts. The remedy for this condition is, 
as suggested, in the thorough preparatory 
course in languages, literature and his- 
tory. Our universities should, when this 
is provided, refuse to admit young men 
to the special, scientific or engineering 
courses until they have first the elements 
of a liberal education. 
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RECOLLECTION. 


By ANNE 


REEVE 


ALDRICH, 


How can it be that I forget 
The way he phrased my doom, 

When I recall the arabesques 
That carpeted the room? 


How can it be that I forget 
His look and mien that hour, 
When I recall I wore a rose, 
And still can smell the flower ? 


How can it be that I forget 
Those words said at the last, 

When I recall the tune a man 
Was whistling as he passed ? 


These things are what we keep from life’s 
Supremest joy or pain ; 
For memory locks her chaff in bins 


And throws away the grain. 
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LOOKING AT THE BOAT. 


UP THE OUACHITA ON A COTTON BOAT. 


By STOUGHTON COOLEY. 


ROM the earliest days of steam navi- 
gation the Mississippi boats have 
been the pride of the westerner and south- 
westerner and the despair of the easterner. 
They can burn more coal, carry more 
steam, make more noise, blow up higher, 
burn down quicker, sink oftener and send 
more people to kingdom come than any 
other boats on any other river. But, not- 
withstanding their soul-harrowing bustle 
and confusion, they made possible the 


early development of the Mississippi val- 

ley. Wherever there was a stream wide 

and deep enough to float the smallest of 

boats, there a boat was serving the farm- 

ers and planters strung along each side of 

the waterway. And of these craft the 
cotton boat was and is the highest type. 

To appreciate the western boats it must 

be borne in mind that they must navigate 

streams which in low water are very shal- 

low, hence their great breadth of beam 

and comparatively low hull; they 

must be able to run on two feet of 

water, carry a good load on three or 

‘four feet and not draw more than 

ten when loaded. Of course, with 

so shallow a hull only a small part 

of the load can be carried in the 

hold, the greater part being on deck. 

But in the case of the cotton boat 

she not only cannot carry her load 

in her hold, but her deck room is 

still insufficient ; therefore she has 

her main deck extended far enough 

over the water to give hera third 

more deck room, and at the same 

time the cabin and upper decks are 
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NOTHING ELSE TO DO. 


cut away so as to admit the piling of cot- 
ton clear up past the hurricane deck, or 
top of the cabin. It thus happens that 
more than a third of the cotton boat’s 
load is overboard, i. e., carried on the 
guards over the water. 

The steamer Ouachita, making weekly 
trips from New Orleans to Monroe, Loui- 
siamra, on the Ouachita river, a distance 
of 500 miles, may be taken as a fair ex- 
ample. She is 1go feet long, thirty-eight 
foot beam, seven foot guards, making 
her fifty-two feet over all, and ten foot 
hold. She has a stern wheel, makes fif- 
teen miles an hour, carries 3800 bales of 
cotton, is manned by a crew of ninety 
men, fifty of whom are roustabouts, and 
is considered a first-class all-round cotton 
boat. 

At five o'clock Wednesday afternoon 
the Ouachita backs out from the wharf 
with a miscellaneous cargo of ‘up 
freight’’ or plantation supplies, and turns 
her head up the swift-flowing Mississippi. 
The first 210 miles, from New Orleans 
to the mouth of Red river, lie in the 
sugar country, an agricultural region un- 
surpassed in wealth, enjoying as it does 
a fifty per cent. bounty from our kind- 
hearted Uncle Samuel, in addition to the 
manifold bounties of nature. But as the 
cotton and sugar boats never encroach 
upon each other’s territory, we stop only 
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at Baton Rouge for coal and keep on our 
way to the land of cotton. 

From the Mississippi we enter Old river, 
a ten-mile strip of water which was once 
the channel of the Mississippi, and which 
now receives the waters of the Red and 
from which flow the waters of the Atcha- 
falaya rivers. Up Red river we go thirty 
miles to the mouth of the Black river— 
thirty miles of the most desolate-looking 
country imaginable. But the moment we 
enter Black river all is changed; the 
muddy red water gives place to a clear 
black, the sterile clay to richest loam, and 
an unbroken wilderness is superseded by 
a double line of plantations. It is here 
that our steamer begins her regular busi- 
ness, and continues on through the sev- 
enty miles of Black and the 170 miles of 
Ouachita rivers. 

Of all the cotton country tributary to 
New Orleans th 2 is none more individ- 
ual than that of the Ouachita valley ; 
and in none, perhaps, can the worst and 
best of land and men be found so jumbled 
together. For in this valley is the rich 
alluvial soil of the lowland, yielding im- 
mense crops of cotton and a stupendous 
amount of fever and ague, fringed by the 
hili or upland country, so poor as to be 
hardly worth the working. And it is 
here that the once opulent planter sits in 
the shadow of his former magnificence 
dreaming of the good old ante-bellum 
days when planters bought men as they 
bought land, and trying, with a moderate 
degree of success, to grasp the new idea 
and put himself in harmony with the new 
régime ; while in the hill country live, or, 
more properly speaking, exist, the rem- 
nants of the ‘‘ poor white trash,’’ those 
ignorant, poverty-stricken people who in 
days ‘ befo’ de wah’’ were looked down 
upon even by the slaves. Into this 
country the public school is making its 
appearance, rather timidly, it is true, but 
nevertheless it hascome. And out of the 
wilderness is heard the shriek of the loco- 
motive, that swift and tireless messenger 
which puts all the world in touch through 
the daily mail. 

Black and Ouachita rivers, practically 
one and the same stream, form as finea 
commercial highway, all things consid- 
ered, as can anywhere be found. The 
stream, averaging some 4oo feet in width, 
bends in graceful curves through the for- 
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ests and plantations, 
and its clean banks 
and rockless bottom, save in a very 
few cases, make it the delight of steam- 
boat men. There is, however, one very 
serious objection. This river, in common 
with all southern streams, has a very 
great rise and fall, amounting in this case 
to over fifty feet, and as each planter in- 
sists upon having his freight put on the 
top of the bank, though scrupulously re- 
fraining from spending one cent’s worth 
of labor or one moment’s time in making 
it accessible, it is a serious matter, when 
the river is low, to cope with the difficul- 
ty. And if itis raining, as it too often 
is during the boating season, the ‘‘ roos- 
ters’’ have to climb this hill through the 
slipperiest, stickiest mud that ever vexed 
the soul of mortal man. But up they go 
with a barrel of kerosene or whiskey on 
a chain barrow, eight men under the bar- 
row and as many before and behind pull- 
ing and pushing the load up the hill ; if 
sixteen men are not enough thirty-two 
are—the barrel must goup. If 
the goods go to a small country 
merchant in a small country 
town, he will often insist upon 
having them put in his store, 
which may be a block from the 
landing. 

And therein lies the difference 
between steamboats and _ rail- 
the latter puts the freight 
in its warehouse, which may be 
a mile from town, and notifies the 
owner to come and get it; the 
steamboat puts it in the owner's 
iouse—and begs his further pat- 
ronage. An opposition railroad 
is practically an impossibility ; a 
few thousand dollars will put in 
a boat which will ruin the profits 
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of the best of lines. 
Thus the boats carry 
cotton from Monroe to 
New Orleans for one 
dollar a bale ; the rail- 
roads do the same so 
long as the boats run, 
but when they are 
compelled by low water 
,, to lay up, the rate goes 
¥- up to two dollars and 
twenty-five cents per 
bale, dropping again to 
meet the boats when 
the water permits them 
torun. The fare from 
New Orleans to Mon- 
roe is eight dollars by 
boat, and includes bed and board; by 
rail it is ten dollars, and the passenger 
boards himself at the company’s lunch 
counters. The fare to Monroe and return 
is twelve dollars ; and as it takes six days 
to make a trip, this is but two dollars 
per day for hotel board, with 1000 miles 
of travel for nothing. 

Very early in the morning of the second 
day we arrive at Trinity, a little town at 
the head of Black river. The Ouachita, 
Tensas and Little rivers here unite to form 
Black river ; hence the name of the town. 
But, despite its appropriate name, the 
elements, and particularly the Ouachita 
river, decreed its destruction ; and at ev- 
ery high water the river spreads itself out 
over the town five or six feet deep and 
takes a goodly nip at the bank in front. 
As the town at its best was but a small 
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one, consisting of a half-dozen stores and 
asawmill, together with such people as 
would naturally gather about such a cen- 
tre, and was all of frame buildings, except 
a small brick schoolhouse with a very 
large patch of unpainted boards on one 
corner, covering a hole made by a federal 
cannon ball during the war, most of the 
people moved to the opposite side of Little 
river and established the more or less 
thriving little village of Troy, or Jones- 
ville. At present writing the little burgh 
stands between this ancient and modern 
classic like the proverbial ass between 
the two bundles of straw, unable to choose 
either. 

Harrisonburg, the parish seat of Cata- 
houla parish, we pass during the day on 
our way up the Ouachita. It is an exag- 
gerated Troy, or Jonesville, with the ex- 
ception of the very curious fact that none 
of its merchants use tobacco. Whether 
this is due to the bad quality of the goods 
handled, to the prickings of conscience, 
or the dictates of economy, or whether the 
whole thing is evolved from the inner con- 
sciousness of some fertile-minded Mun- 
chausen, I was unable to determine. Even- 
ing brings us to Columbia, a_ smaller 
Harrisonburg. This little town is distin- 
guished in the eyes of the stranger chiefly 
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by the fact that it is built on land which 
overflows in high water, while within a 
few hundred yards of the steamboat land- 
ing, back and above, are beautiful pine- 
covered highlands. But as the people, 
though themselves living on the low land, 
bury their dead upon the high land, and 
as the mortality seems to be very great, it 
is only a matter of a few years when the 
present citizens, at least, will be above 
high-water mark. The Methodist minis- 
ter said that it was the most unhealthy 
town he knew of; the resident doctor 
said that it was not much given to sick- 
ness. As both these gentlemen were 
highly recommended, and as neither was 
embarrassed by the presence of the other, 
I am somewhat doubtful of the facts ; but 
taking into consideration their different 
points of view, the general surroundings, 
and the fact that men are sometimes made 
an end of there without the aid of law or 
physician, the prima-facie evidence is with 
the minister. 

Monroe, the end of this boat’s run, is 
reached early Saturday morning. This 
place is essentially a railroad town, and 
all railroad towns are alike except as to 
size. Trenton, on the west bank of the 
river, and opposite Monroe, is but the 
shadow of its former self, and a very 
faint shadow at that. Time was when it 
was the largest shipping point on the 
river ; planters to the west for a distance 
of forty miles and more hauled their cot- 
ton here to ship by boat. But the rail- 
road came through and drained Trenton’s 
territory, until now the pigs and cows 
wander unmolested through the streets 
which, twenty years ago, were crowded 
with hundreds of ox teams, thousands of 
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bales of cotton and 
a bustling crowd of 
buyers and sellers. 

At Monroe we dis- 
charge the last of the 
freight from New Or- 
leans and begin the 
loading of cotton. 
Several connecting 
boats—that is, small 
steamboats which 
run up the very 
small bayous and 
bring out cotton to 
the larger boats—re- 
ship here, which 
makes a goodly pile 
to begin with. 

And now begins 
the real work of the 
roustabouts. From 
the time the boat 
left New Orleans until she reached the 
mouth of Black river they had nothing 
to do—with the exception of one stop for 
coal and possibly one for wood—but eat 
and sleep. When she reached Black river 
the up freight began to goout at the plan- 
tations, but that is light at this time of 
year and can generally be handled by one 
watch—half the men. But from the time 
the boat gets to Monroe there is little 
rest for the « roosters ’’ till she gets back 
to the mouth of Black river. We began 
unloading at three o’clock on Saturday 
morning, and finished reloading Monroe 
cotton at one o'clock next day, during 
which time the roustabouts stopped only 
for meals; and during which time also 
the second mate kept up an incessant 
flow of profanity, punctuated from time 
to time with vicious thrusts of his 
‘club,’ a hardwood stick about the size 
of a policeman’s club and the length of a 
walking stick. The first mate was a mild- 
mannered old steamboat man who could 
no more strike a negro than he could 
a woman ; and consequently the rousta- 
bouts, being accustomed to the club, took 
advantage ofhim. The second mate, how- 
ever, was younger, and though not so 
skilful as Sullivan nor so strong as 
Samson, he could give those two gentle- 
men points in laying out negroes. He 
was decidedly peppery all the while, but 
was given to periodical outbursts from 
time to time, and woe betide the unlucky 
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‘« rooster ’’ who provoked the explosion. 
At Monroe a particularly stupid negro 
knocked the head out of a barrel of lime 
in letting it down from the end of the 
stage, and then tried to roll it in that 
condition. Of course the mate exploded. 
He struck the man in the back of the 
neck with his fist, knocking him flat on 
his face, and then kicked him viciously 
two or three times, aiming at his face but 
fortunately missing it and hitting his 
shoulder, until the poor beast scrambled 
out of reach. I say poor beast, because 
the only resemblance he bore to the image 
of God was his stature. He uttered nota 
word of protest, nor did he resent the 
treatment by look or act ; when the mate 
got out of his way he went on with his 
task. The next day two roustabouts, 
while rolling a bale of cotton, caused 
another explosion. Mr. Whirlwind struck 
each of them a savage blow with his club, 
but they escaped further punishment by 
jumping into the river—fortunately on 
the shore side, where the water was not 
deep. 

These were the only «‘ clubbings ’’ that 
I saw or heard of on thetrip. In the first 
instance the negro was very stupid and 
the mate was too hot tempered ; in the 
second case both «‘ roosters ’’ were ‘‘ rats,” 
as the mate graphically described them, 
and had been making more work than 
they did; the fault was really with the 
mate for not discharging them when their 
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worthlessness was known. Clubbing, 
however, as a means of keeping the men 
at work, is almost obsolete. The good old 
days when a mate could knock a « nig- 
ger’’ into the river and no questions be 
asked are gone. The law now and then 
follows up such a case ; and sometimes 
the «‘ nigger,’ if he is not killed, follows 
it up himself, to the personal discomfort 
of the mate. For the roustabout is as 
unreasoning in his revenge as in every- 
thing else, and when he has determined 
upon action he is utterly oblivious to all 
consequences; he has been known to 
grab a mate round the waist and jump 
into the river with him, drowning him- 
self along with his enemy. Besides this, 
we are as a race becoming more and more 
averse to corporal punishment ; the same 
public sentiment which drove the prize 
fight from the public sight is doing away 
with the mate’s club and his unreasonable 
harshness. The clubbing mate is going 
the way of the clubbing policeman. 
Enough cotton is taken on at Monroe to 
fill the hold of the boat and to make three 
or four tiers on deck. The bales are 
stowed just about as children pile up their 
play blocks, and extend at first clear 
across the deck and from the extreme 
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forecastle to the engine room, or to with- 
in ten feet of the jack-staff and thirty feet 
of the wheel, with a space in the middle 
for the boilers, and a small passageway 
at the bow. When the tiers are above a 
man’s head the passageway is bridged 
over and the cotton piled from there up in 
solid tiers. Upon reaching the boiler deck 
the cotton is piled on up each side and in 
front of the cabin, making a wall about 
it the thickness of two bales laid end to 
end, or ten feet, and rising to the hurri- 
cane deck, or top of the cabin, and some- 
tithes several feet higher.. Then it is that 
the cotton boat is majestic ; when she is 
all hidden from sight save a few feet of 
the forecastle, the pilot house, texas, 
chimneys, and wheel, and the cotton on 
the guards dragging in the water, she is 
said to be loaded. 

When the cotton is up tothe boiler deck, 
which at the bow is about twenty-five feet 
from the water, the stage can be worked 
from the top of the load only when there 
is a high bank to land against. If the 
bank is low the stage must be operated 
from the forecastle and the cotton whipped 
up, which operation consists in hauling 
up the bales with a line run over a block 
on the stageboom to the capstan. But 
whether from a high bank or a low bank, 
or from a little connecting boat, whether 
in lots of two bales or of 200, it keeps 
coming, and before we are well aware of 
the fact we are hid away in a great mon- 
ster block of cotton, fifty-two feet wide, 
150 feet long, and thirty feet deep. In 
fifty hours from the time the first bale 
comes aboard at Monroe until the last one 
is whipped up on Black river the boat 
runs some 240 miles, makes scores of land- 


ings, and is completely loaded. 


Notwithstanding 
this long and ardu- 
ous toil, enough, it 
would seem, to ex- 
haust the strength 
of anything but a 
steam engine, there 
is still spirit left in 
the crew ; and even 
as the two days’ and 
nights’ labor is 
drawing to a close, 
there will be some 
negro to line off ap- 
propriate words in 

















THE PREVAILING STYLE OF 
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aninspiriting chant. Ifthe men are carry- 
ing aboard cotton-seed sacks, there will be 
four men at the pile on shore to lift the 
sacks to the carriers’ shoulders, and one 
of these, as the roustabout appears, will 
sing out: 


“Oh, black man, wha’ you been so long?” 


As the next man approaches he ends the 
couplet with, 


‘* You done been on de county fa’m.” 


After reciting considerable marine history 
and gossip in that metre he will shorten 
his lines and continue: 
‘* Jump, jump, jump, oh, rooster, jump, 

Come up close to me and hump. 

We left Monroe half past one, 

Got to C’lumb’a setten’ ob sun. 

On my way to Shamrock town ; 

Shamrock town is bu'nin’ down. 

Will you help me load her down, 

We must get her back to town.” 


And so on, until the sight of a planta- 

tion «« nigger,’’ who perhaps is work- 

ing his way down to the city, sends 
him back to the first refrain with : 
“Oh, green man, wha’ you been so long? 
Don't you heah dat bell, ding, dong?” 

If they are whipping up cotton, the 

man at the top will sing a lineas a .% 


signal to those below that the bale is 
high enough, 


‘‘ Wish I wasin Birmingham.” 
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And as the next bale ap- 
pears : 

““T'll go back to Georgia town. 

Good-by, my Sarah deah, 

You done act so berry queeah, 
I'll go see my other gal; 

Ain’t I tole you so, my Sal?” 

This is prosy enough in 
print, but when surrounded 

by the proper elements 
it is very pleasant to 
the ear of the stranger, 
and inspiring to the 
- tired men. And they 
need inspiration too, for 
when a man has a sack 
on his shoulder he must 
walk at a smart pace; when he returns 
for another he must trot. There probably 
is no other race which could so perfectly 
accommodate itself to this work and life. 
With a poor mate the crew will look and 
act as though it was completely fagged 
out by the time the second landing is 
made ; with a good mate the last sack and 
bale come aboard as quickly as the first. 
Though the work is hard and the treat- 
ment sometimes harsh, the pay is good, 
ranging from fifty to ninety dollars per 
month and keep, which latter item con- 
sists of plenty of good, wholesome food, 
and the privilege of sleeping anywhere 
below the boiler deck. 

With the exception of coaling at Baton 
Rouge the men have nothing to do from 
the time the boat leaves Black river until 
she gets to New Orleans. They sleep until 
Baton Rouge is reached, throwing them- 
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selves down anywhere on the cotton; 
when that place is passed they are paid 
off, their time being counted up to the 
arrival at New Orleans, after which they 
spend their leisure gambling as long as 
the money lasts, then they sleep again. 

The gambling propensity is the most 
pronounced trait in the negro’s character ; 
to satisfy this passion he will submit him- 
self to the most humiliating and even 
brutal treatment, the most exhaustive 
labor and the greatest personal discom- 
fort. No sooner do the men receive their 
pay, however, than little knots of them are 
seen here and there about the boat «‘ shoot- 
ing craps,’’ the negro’s favorite game of 
chance. 

In less than thirty minutes from the 
time of paying off I saw one man bring to 
the mate for safe keeping twice the amount 
of his wages, and another begged me to 
stake him with a ‘‘quarter,’’ as he was 
‘«dead broke.’’ By the time New Orleans 
is reached the whole trip's 
wages, with the exception of 
one dollar which has been with- 
held from each man to insure 
his aid in tying up the boat, is 
in the hands of two or three 
lucky dice throwers; the re- 
mainder of the crew have only 
this dollar, which the mate 
hands them when the lines are 
out, to show for the six days’ 
work. The witiners will pit 


themselves against others in 
town, or buy lottery tickets ; 
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in any event the money soon finds its 
way to the bar and the lottery. 

The present cotton boats, like those 
of the past, possess all the individual- 
ity of the captain. He and his boat are 
wrapped up in each other : men patron- 
ize the boat because they admire the 
captain, they love the: captain because 
of his splendid steamer. * Planters have 
their favorite boats to ship by, and it 
often happens that an opposition 
boat must make heavy cuts in the 
rates before it can divide the busi- 
ness. All shippers, from the high- 
est to the lowest, have direct ac- 
cess to the captain, who can 
be praised for well-doing and 
blamed for ill-doing with 
equal facility. There is a de- 
lightful personality pervad- 
ing the whole steamboat business, that is 
entirely absent in railroads and all other 
corporations. . If anything goes wrong on 
a steamboat the responsible man is there 
to explain it away, if possible; to be 
thrashed, if necessary. And being him- 
self subject to the same chances as his 
passengers, it is but natural that he give 
the utmost possible care to his charge. 

Let those who would spend a most 
delightful week at a cost less than that 
of a second-rate hotel take a trip on a 
cotton boat while she yet retains her 
individuality, and lingers in this im- 
personal, commercial age, connecting us 
with that in which the shipper and carrier 
were person- al friends, and the en- 
emy shipped on the other boat. 


* 
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AMMA-SAN. 


By ANNA A, ROGERS. 


i ANE, Mrs. Wemple-Jones’s betto, 
XN had been almost the whole after- 
noon delivering ten ‘chits,’’ seven on 
the Bluff and three in the Settlement. 
He was warm, tired and dusty, but borne 
up by the memory of a five minutes’ chat 
he managed to have with pretty O-Kima- 
san, Mrs. Drypolcher’s second amah, 
while Ah-Ling’s sharp Chinese eyes were 
occupied in fathoming the cause of the 
loud, wrathful scream of the last O-baby- 
san, whose carriage it was her high office 
to push about in the shady parts of the 
‘‘compound,’’ between four and six on 
hotafternoons. Kima followed laggingly 


after with the next two toddlers, who 
adored their pliable Japanese amah and 
bullied her outrageously ; knowing full 
well that Ah-Ling’s «‘no can do”’ was as 
substantial as the wall of China, and 
loathing her accordingly 

Then Kane's cousin, the jinrikisha 
man, whom he had met lounging along 
holding the shafts of his empty rikisha 
high in air, had given him a lift over that 
long, hot stretch towards the Bluff Gar- 
dens, where a note had to be delivered to 
Mrs. Sterritt, whose bungalow overlooked 
the paddy fields, at the far end of white 
civilization. He owed Kane one yen 
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thirty-five sen, and there seemed to,be no 
immediate prospect of getting it out of 
him in any other way. 

Also Kane had had time for a cup of 
refreshing tea—which he had felt obliged 
to refuse everywhere else—at the Ameri- 
can consulate, while he waited in the 
kitchen for a lengthy reply to be written 
tohis honorable mistress’s invitation. He 
had heard Cho-san say it was for a tea 
next Thursday, and they had had their 
usual laugh together at the noisy, ridicu- 
lous way these foreigners gave teas ; they 
had seen the Cha-no-yu, and knew what 
was what. 

So, altogether, he had not found this de- 
livery of Mrs. Wemple-Jones's many chits 
as arduous as usual. 

He and Cho-san often pondered on the 
untold wealth of their danna-sama, whose 
wife entertained as she did, year in and 
year out. 

It was Cho’s distinct conviction that 
the Great Mikado himself had no better 
income than this American tea merchant, 
in whose employ they happily found 
themselves. Kane saw more of life than 
Cho, who was always fussing around in 
his kitchen, and he considered this an 
over-estimate, and in the evenings, at the 
public bath, they argued about it at 
length. 

The betto reached the Wemple-Jones's 
compound, took off his large mushroom 
hat, wiped his hot face on his blue strip 
of a handkerchief, slipped off his geta at 
the back door leading into the hall, and 
sought his mistress. ‘The dignified, aus- 
tere house ‘‘ boy,’’ of whom Kane stood 
in awe, passed and told him the O-kami- 
san was on the side veranda and desired 
to see him. Kane approached her, bow- 
ing low and drawing in his breath, before 
saying: ‘Chit-book arimas!’' as his 
mother had taught him to do when he 
was two years old. 

Mrs. Wemple-Jones was lying limply 
on a long wicker chair, dressed in a white 
linen wrapper fashioned with bell-shaped 
sleeves, and something prehistoric about 
the shoulder seams. She was a tall, 
painfully thin, nervous-looking woman, 
with the colorless face of an old resident 
in the East. 

It was too warm to do more than plan 
dinners and tiffins for the coming season. 
This in itself was no light task, as there 
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was always the international question to 
keep in mind, besides certain time-hon- 
ored feuds between leading families. The 
combinations were not so easily made; it 
required forethought and tact and a far- 
reaching memory to bring about those 
social successes that made her preéminent 
in Yokohama. 

The heat was something unheard-of for 
that time of the year, and here they all 
were back in town, to cscape the discom- 
fort of the September rains in the moun- 
tains. She simply had not been able to 
resist asking these few American inti- 
mates of hers to tea to meet the new 
“navy woman,’’ Mrs. Habersham, who 
had just arrived on the last O. & O. 
steamer. She would have tea served un- 
der the pines, it would not be so bad. 
The American set must pass judgment 
upon her before taking her up con amore, 
as they so dearly loved to do, and asking 
the English ladies to call on her. 

She lazily opened her chitbook and 
glanced over the ten entries after the 
names of her tea party. Two had writ- 
ten: ‘* Accept with thanks.’’ Mrs. Dry- 
polcher had written : «‘ Yoroshii, arigato”’ 
—she wasalwayssoslangy. The consul's 
wife had sent a note explaining at length 
that if she did not go to Nikko the next 
day she would give herself the pleasure. 
There were two ‘ regrets,’’ with «* Miya- 
noshita’’ written after the word in ex- 
planation—no wonder people were going 
backtothe mountains! The receipts after 
the rest of the names were in Japanese, 
written by the servants, their mistresses 
not being at home. Just as she closed the 
book Mr. Wemple-Jones bustled in unex- 
pectedly early from the club, to say that 
the American mail had been sighted, he 
wanted an early dinner, and would not be 
back from the office until midnight. 

The breathless days and nights dragged 
along and Thursday came, and Mrs. Wem- 
ple-Jones was to be found seated in the 
shade on the lawn in that corner which 
overlooked the bay. It always seemed to 
make one feel cooler to see the water and 
the little crinkled sails of the fishing sam- 
pans scudding aiong. The ‘ boy’’ had 
arranged a half-dozen shaky teapoys con- 
veniently on the close-cut lawn, with 
wicker chairs, in several groups. Kane 
hovered in the background to render hum- 
ble aid in case the august ‘ boy-san”’ 








‘THERE SHE 15!’ SOFTLY EXCLAIMED MRS WEMPLE-JONES, RISING AND WALKING TOWARDS HER 
LOW, RAMBLING BUNGALOW, MEETING PART WAY THE ADVANCING FIGURE.” 
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needed it. It was almost half-past four 
and no one had come, and Mrs. Wemple- 
Jones felt a little cross and hurt as she sat 
by the tea table covered with gay china, 
bright silver, snowy doilies and plates 
of tiny tea-wafers and fragrant chocolate 
éclairs—she was so sure of Cho's éclairs ! 

She leaned back and took two stitches 
in a much behandled piece of drawn work 
that she had been working at perfuncto- 
rily for over six years. Then there was the 
clatter of a trap along the carriage drive, 
and the mom-ban’s voice as he made his 
shrill announcement at the gate ; and ina 
moment two women approached, strolling 
leisurely towards their hostess, who rose 
to greet them. 

‘« The season’s commenced, I see,’’ cried 
out the shorter of the advancing couple, 
pointing to the drawn work in Mrs. Wem- 
ple-Jones’s hands—it had been the signal 
for years. Before they were fairly seated 
the rest came singly in jinrikishas, or in 
pairs in their low-hung traps, and all but 
Mrs. Habersham had arrived. ‘The samo- 
var steamed and Mrs. Wemple-Jones’s thin 
hands fluttered over the cups as she in- 
quired : 

‘Is it one or two lumps, Mrs. Sterritt ? 
I never feel certain about your sugar.”’ 
And again : 

‘*One lump and no cream, isn’t it, Mrs. 
Drypolcher ?’’ who answered dryly : 

‘« No, dear ; cream, please, and three good- 
sized lumps, always,’’ and there was a 
little laugh at their hostess’s expense, who 
did nothing purposelessly ; it was only 
one of her many ‘ openings.”’ 

They all knew one another so well, more 
like schoolgirls than grown women ; most 
of them over thirty, if the truth were told. 
They met almost daily in their indolent, 
luxurious, al fresco lives. At the tennis 
or athletic grounds, at picnics, at the 
races, at the native « flower viewings ”’ in 
spring and autumn, or in the mountains 
during the short, hot summer ; at teas, tif- 
fins, dinners and balls ; or simply spend- 
ing long, busy mornings over the vexed 
questions of the toilet. Or, on thesombre 
side, they watched together in many a 
darkerted chamber and held each other's 
hands and wiped away each other’s tears, 
when sickness and death visited their 
loved ones. The close intimacies among 
foreigners, in these far-off lands, take 


the place of blood ties and are far nearer, 
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after half a lifetime of separation from 
home. 

«« Well,’ said Mrs. Drypolcher, after the 
cakes were passed and the preliminaries 
of the tea service were over, ‘‘ has anyone 
seen her?’’ They all looked at Mrs. 
Ames, who hastened to say : 

‘«No, funny enough, she has had all 
her meals in her rooms ever since she came 
to the hotei, and was out, as usual, when I 
sent up my card.”’ 

‘« Then the only two who have met her 
have gone to ‘ Miyanoshita’ for ten days— 
such weather !”’ 

‘‘T don’t mind anything so long as 
there's no cholera,’’ said the doctor’s 
wife. 

‘‘ Dear me, I do hope she will prove to 
be nice. Do you remember that navy 
woman who was here five years ago? 
Where on earth she ever came from !”’ 

‘««The one with the high-necked ball 
dress of white cashmere and that holy look 
in her eyes ?”’ 

‘« Yes ; don’t vou remember Mrs. Ames 
said her clothes amounted to a Unitarian 
sermon! Yes, you did too—and then the 
way she turned out.”’ 

«Let's give her a chance, girls, any- 
how,’’ said Mrs. Ames, whose white hair 
gave her many privileges, who posed vol- 
untarily as elderly and was in consequence 
the most popular woman in town. 

‘« She’s not over-prompt, for one thing,’’ 
murmured Mrs. Wemple-Jones, noticing 
the steady disappearance of the éclairs 
and striking the old temple gong at her 
feet with the muffled knocker, to have 
the plate replenished. Just as the sweet, 
pulsing sound died away there was the 
light rattle of jinrikisha wheels over the 
gravelled carriageway on the other side 
of the maples. There was a rustle fol- 
lowed by a hush among the tea drinkers. 

‘There she is!’’ softly exclaimed Mrs. 
Wemple-Jones, rising and walking tow- 
ards her low, rambling bungalow, meet- 
ing part way the advancing figure, on 
whom all eyes were turned for an instant, 
with the result of a quick interchange of 
glances and an unanimous sigh of relief, 
as, with drooping eyelids, they stirred 
their tea. 

‘««So good of you to come this fright- 
fully hot day, Mrs. Habersham. I dare 
say you think we are simply mad to drink 


hot tea, confess now!”’ said the hostess 
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after the introductions were 
over. A light, flexible, ca- 
ressing voice replied, witha 
pretty hesitation that was 
not in the least embarrass- 
ment : 

«Well, really, since you 
urge me—but it is all so 
delightfully new to me, and 
I am so completely at sea, 
but you will prompt me just 
a little at first, won’t you?” 
and the bright, dark eyes 
looked about from face to 
face with such an appeal- 
ing smile that each woman 
swore in her heart a (ten- 
tative) fealty to this brilliant 
creature, so graceful, so 
dainty, so vividly beauti- 
ful, so willing to be taught, 
so altogether fascinating. 

‘“You suffer for the mo- 
ment from the tea, but if 
you survive at all, you are 
good for the rest of the 
evening,’ explained Mrs. 

Drypolcher. 

«« We've tried everything, of course,” 
continued Mrs. Ames. 

They apparently did not look at her, 
but they lost nothing of that fleecy organ- 
die costume of newer cut than their own; 
the dainty bonnet made up of lilacs, with 
narrow black velvet strings tied in a way 
new to them ; the parasol of white ribbed 
silk, with a splashing big bow of lilac 
ribbon tied at the handle, and, above all, 
the gloves—but they must warn her 
about those. 

She sat smiling, alert, sympathetic, 
speaking only to ask questions ; and they 
warmed towards her and advised her to 
waste no time in wrapping all her gloves, 
not in immediate use, in flannel; each 
glove separately ; put them in glass pre- 
serving jars, and seal with wax. About 
the end of October it was safe to open the 
jars till the end of May; then sealing- 
wax, as before. 

‘Safe? I don’t believe I quite under- 
stand.”’ 

‘« Mildew !"’ cried the voices in chorus. 

‘‘And you will come down before long, 
to silk mitts after May, as we all do,’”’ 
added Mrs. Sterritt with conviction. 
There was a moment’s pause, for they 
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““HER SMILE AND HER TINY SPEECH WERE THE 
TALK OF THE HOUR.” 


were all a little breathless, except Mrs. 
Drypolcher, who never was, and who 
now asked, in her way that made her old 
friends cringe : 

‘‘And where is the Petrel? and when 
is the captain coming? and do pray tell 
us your plans.”’ 

‘«Most of us remember Captain Haber- 
sham with so much pleasure when he was 
out here on the Monocacy in his bachelor 
days,’’ Mrs. Wemple-Jones hastened to 
add. 

Leaning slightly forward Mrs. Haber- 
sham queried : «« Don’t you think it would 
be better for me to stay here? And what 
do you think about my taking a house? 
What would you advise ?”’ 

They were simply charmed, and there 
was a chorus of: ‘It’s simply no trouble 
at all.” 
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«« And cheaper than anything you ever 
imagined.” 

‘«« We will find the servants.”’ 

‘«T know just the house for you.”’ 

«And the comfort! you simply have 
not the ghost of an idea—after America.”’ 

‘«« Leave it all to me, I have nothing to 
do,’’ said Mrs. Ames, in her reliable way. 

Mrs. Habersham had been quietly look- 
ing at houses for a week, but she was 
often surprised at finding herself ex- 
perimenting in a mendacious reserve. 

Shortly after Mrs. Habersham’s house- 
keeping arrangements were satisfactorily 
settled, Regy Henshaw and Mr. Corkhill 
sauntered in and created a diversion. 
They were English, and «went in’’ for 
the American colony, not without a sacri- 
fice of the highest esteem of their own 
ccuntrywomen, who were not, however, 
guiltless of certain equalizing annexa- 
tions. 

A curious little change seemed to come 
over Mrs. Habersham, as both men stood 
in front of her, sipping their tea, main- 
taining with ease that difficult co-relation 
between cup, saucer and tiny spoon that 
has laid bare the weakness of far greater 
men. She leaned back slightly in her 
chair ; the quick, birdlike alertness faded 
slowly into a greater ease ; she smiled less, 
and there was a slow, half-lifting of her 
pretty brown eyes with lashes that curled 
upwards, and the least touch of a drawl 
in the sweet voice. It was not long before 
Regy said to her: ‘«‘ The handicap’s on 
this afternoon, you know; do you care a 
ha’penny to see the thing? Give me 
pleasure, and all that.”’ 

‘ No, you don’t, Mr. Henshaw !’’ inter- 
posed Mrs. Drypolcher’s strident voice, 
‘“we've only just got round to earth- 
quakes and wiring curios ; we haven’t so 
much as touched on typhoons and cholera 
—you can’t have her yet.”’ 

Acclamations from the others, includ- 
ing Mr. Corkhill, supported her protest, 
and it was to be wondered whether Mrs. 
Habersham in the least knew what a de- 
lightful picture she made, standing unde- 
cided, half yielding to the last voice, 
whether coming from the semicircle of 
laughing women or from Regy, who had 
possessed himself of her parasol, opened 
it and was holding it over her head, ap- 
parently sure of his final victory, for even 
his detractors accorded him the compen- 
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sating instincts of his anthropologic rank. 
The solvent was Mrs. Ames, as usual, 
who simply said: « Let's all go!” 

Regy swept the fair Helen off, and the 
tea party was over. 

Mrs. Habersham said lazily,as Mr. Hen- 
shaw helped her into his high trap, the 
betto holding the head of his ugly-tem- 
pered Chinese pony : «I rather fancy that 
is the Tribunal, isn’t it ?’’ 

‘Beg pardon?’’ said he, not in the 
least deprecating his mental deafness, but 
by way of sustaining the conversation 
without vulgar effort. 

She explained patiently, the situation 
having the tang of novelty. He laughed 
boisterously as they spun along the bluff 
toward the gardens, the betto running by 
the pony’s head, well abreast, his dark- 
blue sleeves standing out like wings, and 
shrilly giving the warning « Abunai!”’ 
as the trap turned the corners. Mrs. Ha- 
bersham added ruminatingly that the fly- 
ing servant, with his loose cloak and 
skin-tight nether garment, made her 
think of Cimabue in the Spanish chapel. 
Regy turned and stared at her and cried: 
«Oh, I say!"’ in that pregnant way of 
his ; and she smiled sideways at him and 
said : «« Oh, but it is Florentine, you know, 
all but the hat !’’ He thought to himself: 
‘«’Gad ! another one of those deuced pret- 
ty, deuced clever American women—well, 
we'll see.’’ 

As the rest of the party wandered slow- 
ly toward their waiting phaetons and jin- 
rikishas Mr. Corkhill remarked : «« What 
confiding babes these newcomers are, to 
be sure; fancy leaving a tea first like 
that! We old residents leave in a body, 
we know too much for that.”’ 

But they belied his insinuations by de- 
claring they found her charming ; it was 
such a load off their minds. 

«‘And her clothes !’’ almost screamed 
Mrs. Drypolcher, and she ended the mur- 
mur that followed by adding: «‘ Did you 
catch ontothe bonnet? Allthe trimming 
in front, and we’ve just got ours veered 
round to the back—will we ever catch 
up?” 

Mr. Corkhill no longer regretted having 
cut out of that rubber at the club. 

Mrs. Ames lingered while Kane got 
Mrs. Wemple-Jones’s victoria ready, and 
she said quietly to her circumspect host- 
ess: ‘*I think we won't find her simple, 
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my dear. She'll take—especially your 
men.”’ 

Captain Habersham, then in the harbor 
of Chemulpo, would have agreed with 
Mrs. Ames in her estimate of his young 
wife ; he would, in fact, just then have 
gone farther. She was not in the least 
simple, he could swear to that. He had 
left her six months back, sparing neither 
money nor pains to make her happy and 
comfortable in their tasteful home in 
Washington. He did not approve of the 
way naval officers’ wives raced all over 
the world after the ships. He cameof old 
naval stock and none of the women had 
ever done it and his wife should not—he 
thought that was understood. On top of 
all this, before he fairly got round to 
Shanghai, a letter from her had reached 
him in which she said airily that she had 
changed her mind; she had heard that 
European women in the East could with 
impunity play with dainty vice and refuse 
the burden of its responsibilities. It was 
an atmosphere she had been seeking all 
her life, so she had rented their house— 
at a good rate, too—and would settle down 
in Yokohama, and would be charmed to 
see him at his earliest convenience—just 
like Helen’s insolence, that last touch ! 

His heart had bounded with joy when 
he found she was so near—but such a let- 
ter! Nota word about him, except in an 
inscrutable postscript: ‘‘ Now, don’t be 
stupid, Will.’’ He defied any man to ex- 
tract comfort out of that, and the whole 
thing rankled. 

Several bitter letters passed between 
them, and then that dangerous thing— 
silence. It all came of the utterly asinine 
way he had spoiled her for the first three 
years. After little Nelly’s death, some- 
how they had drifted into a way of having 
disagreeable scenes. She so cool, so in- 
cisive ; he instantly off his balance and 
clumsily rough and personal. 

He could hear now that sweet voice of 
hers, saying: ‘‘ Will, dear, let us keep to 
the generic, pray.’’ 

That always sent him to the club for 
the rest of the evening. He also remem- 
bered a Sunday afternoon—heaven knows 
how it began—he simply wanted to read 
the New York papers, and she—she ap- 
parently wanted amusement. The storm 
spread rapidly and ended in disaster. 
When he was white and openly profane, 
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she had the—well, she came up to him 
and put her arms about his neck, and 
asked: «Captain, what is your honest 
objection to me?’’ and he had been brutal 
enough to take her arms down and 
answer: ‘‘ You’re too da—evilish corro- 
sive!’? He remembered how she stood 
perfectly still, breathing hard through 
those nervous nostrils of hers, watching 
him through half-closed lids, till he 
slammed out of the room. It was the 
most unmanly thing he had ever done, 
and he hated to think of it ; but she took 
up too much of his life anyhow—con- 
found her! He had a deep-seated convic- 
tion that he did not always understand 
her and it did not serve to allay his irri- 
tation. 

The captain walked moodily up and 
down on the quarterdeck of his little 
ship, and the officer of the deck unfortu- 
nately stepped up just then, saluted, and 
asked a question, and got a dressing down 
that sent the young blood to his face, and 
word went round the ship that the « old 
man ’’ was on the rampage, and it would 
be wise to keep clear of him. 

Then he went to his cabin and poured 
out three fingers of «‘ Navy Sherry ’’ and 
stood in front of the large water-color 
portrait of his lovely wife, that hung 
over his desk ; and he vowed to himself, 
as he tossed off the glass: «I won't 
write first, young woman, if I never hear 
again as long as I live!’’ 

Ten minutes afterwards the mail order- 
ly brought him orders from the flagship 
to proceed to Yokohama, stopping at Na- 
gasaki and Kobe on the way. 

In the meanwhile his wife had «‘taken,”’ 
as was predicted, and in all its meanings. 
She was the sensation of that autumn. 
After the September rains, the bright 
days that followed were filled with a 
round of small gayeties. She was the topic 
at the United club, as well as at the teas, 
that followed now in quick succession. 
In the late afternoons her little trap 
turned into the Bund, down by the hotel, 
her graceful betto giving a flying leap up 
behind, his services as courier not being 
needed down the straight stretch to the 
English Hatoba. The crowd of loungers 
at the +‘ American corner ’’ of the Boat 
House veranda took its feet down from 
the scarred and paintless railing, and rose 
to a man, as she went flying by sitting 
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very straight, with eyes ahead, and hold- 
ing a tight rein on the hard-mouthed 
yellow brute she drove. Further on, at 
the club, they were like boys in their 
eagerness to get to the windows when the 
cry came from one of the youngsters : «I 
say, here comes the Yankee navy !”’ 
‘«’Nai—o !’’ cried the betto, at the cor- 
ner, jumping down and leaping to the 
pony’s head, and she was gone in a flash. 
There were boat races, the ladies watch- 
ing from the Boat Club veranda; and 
Mrs. Habersham, in a ravishing gown, as 
the latest arrival, awarded the prizes; 
and her manner, her smile and her tiny 
speech were the talk of the hour. A 
dance generally followed in the evening 
at the clubhouse, and she had divided 
her waltzes into thirds—a thing that had 
not happened to her since she was in her 
foolish, happy teens. It was too absurd ! 
But the women liked her equally as well, 
and the whole American colony took an 
intense national pride in her success. 
And yet there had been several nights, 
between the dinners and the dances, when 
she had sat alone in her house, which 
was a little off the main Bluff road, turn- 
ing to the right from the brow of Camp 
Hill ; the servants—she was never quite 
sure how many she had—were in their 
doll-like quarters, removed from the bun- 
galow, and there were no two questions 
about it, she had been very miserable. 
One evening particularly she had tried to 
read, to write home letters, she had gone 
to the piano—considerably the worse for 
dampness—and started a rattling galop 
with the loud pedal down hard, but the 
tempo got slower and slower, her foot fell 
away from the slippery pedal and irresist- 
ibly her fingers drifted into the swing of 
the waltz movement, just a few chords— 
one—two—three, one—two—three ; then 
out of it emerged Loin du Bal, always 
inexpressibly sad, suggesting a far-away 
unattainable peace, just out of reach, but 
there—somewhere. The last tantalizing 
strain, softer and softer at each repetition, 
a mere note here and there, and the hands 
rested. Out of the hush that followed 
came the faint, pathetic whistle of the 
blind amma’s pipe, feeling his slow even- 
ing rounds, tapping along the Bluff road 
with his friendly staff in hopes that some 
weary limbs might need his refreshing 
offices and so gain him rice for the mor- 
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row. Mrs. Habersham jumped to her feet 
trembling and shaken. The sad sound 
always filled the evening air, but never 
before had its melancholy seemed so pen- 
etrating. No wonder the other night at 
the public hall Remenyi had tried again 
and again to continue, as suddenly, out 
of the tense silence, this irreconcilable 
sound came from the street and jarred all 
his cantabile ; no wonder he gave it up, 
shrugged his shoulders, holding his vio- 
lin and bow in deprecating hands as he 
silently appealed to the audience, which 
broke into sympathetic applause and 
waited smilingly until the innocent in- 
truder had slowly shuffled away into the 
distance. Some one had called it the 
«still small voice’’ of Japan. It drove 
Mrs. Habersham up and down her parlor 
relentlessly. Will’s strongly lined stern 
face seemed everywhere, with those deep- 
set gray eyes that looked at her with the 
curious helplessness of simple-natured, 
big-planned men. The same look she 
had seen in a horse’s eyes when a fly was 
teasing persistently. Why could they 
not be happy together? The raw mate- 
rial was there for a happy marriage, she 
felt convinced of that. She was equally 
sure that the solution of the question 
rested with her. So many marriages in 
the navy were unusually happy. People 
differed, according to their cynicism or in- 
genuousness, as to the reason for it, but 
there was no disputing the fact. She had 
heard the merry wife of a lieutenant once 
say: ‘‘ Why, we are bound to be happy ! 
If you marry a nice sort of fellow, the 
time he is with you compensates for the 
time he is away; if you marry a horrid 
wretch, his cruises compensate for his 
shore duty.’’ 

It would have been so simple if Will 
had been awretch. The analytical cast 
of her mind made it unavoidable that she 
should see her husband's character dis- 
tinctly, and she was as sure of his prin- 
ciples as of tomorrow’s sunrise. Sure of 
his love, too—but that was only the lit- 
erary quality of the picture. A happy 
marriage was not the crude gift from the 
gods some liked to think, but an earth- 
born art full of a technique of its own. 
There was the old responsibility of choice 
thrust upon her by her own nature. She 
got so weary of it she longed for the sim- 
plicity of the nature which is debarred 
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from the endless necessity of moral choice 
by its very limitations. The tentacles of 
her consciousness seemed to reach out 
and touch all moral possibilities, and then 
came the inevitable, unescapable decision. 
The solution rested with her. 

Up and down the room she swept ; the 
American colony would have been aghast 
at seeing her now, for once unconscious, 
entirely natural, with drawn white lips 
and staring eyes, hair pushed back ner- 
vously from the delicate face that looked 
almost coarse, full of a dull, restless rage. 

Again, nearer and nearer, came those 
dreary, persistent notes of the sham- 
pooer’s pipe. She heard him tapping 
his way past her gate in the endless 
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night of blindness. With a quick gesture 
she turned abruptly and went straight to 
her davenport by the side window and 
dashed off a note at white heat to Mrs. 
Ames, begging her to come to her fora 
month—all in her usual blithe, droll tone, 
of course—and as she put it into her chit- 
book and snapped the elastic around it 
she felt her spirits rise. 

Mrs. Ames had accepted with her usual 
amiability, being alone in the world and 
living at the hotel ; and one morning, as 
they sat in the dining room, the table 
littered with many fripperies, Mrs. Haber- 
sham was remodelling Mrs. Ames’s best 
bonnet, moving the trimming dexterously 
round to the prevailing point of the com- 
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pass. The latter sat in contented help- 
lessness, leaning forward, watching the 
delicate process with an almost girlish 
delight. Mrs. Habersham never ceased 
to wonder at the way these women in the 
East kept their youth, even if they did 
not their complexions. A basket had 
just come for Mrs. Habersham of La 
France roses, from Mr. Henshaw’s hot- 
house. She signed her initials to the 
accompanying slip of paper and then ap- 
pealed to Mrs. Ames about it; who 
laughed in her comfortable, flexible way, 
and replied : «* My dear child—of course 
I like your asking—but you need not 
trouble vourself in the least about that. 
We are the girls out here—you can see 
for yourself there are almost none—and 
we take their place in a sort of way. The 
men understand it and we understand it, 
and the rest lies with us. You knowa 
man must have some one woman to let 
his egotism out to in a friendly way. 
They are pretty much alone out in the 
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East, the motherly-sisterly-cousinly ele- 
ment is lacking in their lives. That's 
where we come in. For, after all, we 
women are more or less medicinal in 
our best effect—you'll agree to that, I’m 
sure,”’ 

‘*You mean they only take us when 
they have to?’’ asked Mrs. Habersham, 
holding the bonnet at arm’s length to 
get the full effect. 

‘‘ Not exactly that, no. Well, anyhow, 
it’s harmless or not, as you choose, and 
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of course 

‘«Oh, of course,’’ was the reply. 

After a pause Mrs. Ames gave way to 
an ebullition of gratitude as she saw her 
bonnet grow in beauty under her very 
eye, and said: «I’ve been trying to ana- 
lyze your popularity, you fascinating 
thing ! it comes so easily to you, some- 
how.”’ 

«« Easily 
work for whatever little success I have.’ 
‘« Maybe a trifle with women, I admit, 
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but with men——”’ Mrs. Habersham’s ut- 
most effrontery was not equal to making 
a denial. ‘You ask questions, for one 
thing.”’ 

‘Cribbed entire from a clever young 
physician, who, when I taxed him with 
malignant popularity, whispered that all 
he had ever done was to turn on autobio- 
graphical faucets and let them trickle— 
purest plagiarism, you see.’’ 

Mrs. Ames shook her finger at her, 
laughed, and said: «‘ Maybe, but that’s 
not the half of it.’’ 

The pretty milliner looked up from her 
work, rose, placed the bonnet on the gray 
head opposite, adjusted the strings with 
a score of professional pats, stepped back 
with her hands on her hips and her head 
thrown first to one side and then to the 
other. Mrs. Ames watched her face, with 
that suffusion of deprecating interroga- 
tion the victim always wears on such 
occasions. 

‘© A little more jet,’’ was the verdict. 
Then she continued, still with a cold, 
critical eye on her friend's head: + You 
won't repeat it, will you? The whole 
thing is this—women always think I’m a 
little better than I am and men always 
think I'ma little—worse. Hush-sh-sh!”"’ 
she added, a finger on her laughing lips, 
glancing about with pretended apprehen- 
Their eyes met and they laughed 
together. 

That afternoon Mrs. Habersham sat by 
the bright coal fire in her drawing room 
waiting for the calls to begin, for it was 
her day at home. She wore a gray crépe 
dress, slightly open at the throat, and 
Regy's roses pinned on the corsage to 
give the necessary color. She held a 
thin gray pamphlet in one hand, to which 
she referred every now and then, appar- 
ently repeating something to herself. 
Mrs. Ames had gone to Tokio for two 
days, on a visit to the American legation, 
and had rattled off in her independent 
rikisha just after tiffin. 

Yone, the deferential house boy, pres- 
ently approached his musing mistress, 
and bowing low, announced: « Danna- 
san hachi jiu ichi ban,’’ the servants all 
knowing Europeans, with their impos- 
sible names, by the numbers of their 
houses. ‘‘The Honorable Mr. Number 
Eighty-one’’ was Regy, she knew, and 
she turned indolently to greet him. 
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‘‘Came early to avoid the crush,’’ he 
said, with his accustomed jerkiness. 

‘‘ How delightful !’’ she exclaimed. A 
pause. 

« Aren’t you going to give a fellow a 
cup of tea?’’ 

‘Oh, yes, pardon me. Yone!"’ she 
called to the boy, who had such a talent 
for hovering unobtrusively. 

She let him serve the tea, reminding 
Regy of the cups she had ahead of her. 
Another pause. He pointed awkwardly 
to her roses, and asked : «* Those mine?’’ 

‘«No, mine ;’’ she answered conclusive- 
ly but with a smile, as she continued 
looking into the fire. She had found the 
English did not mind silence, and it was 
restful after Washington. 

‘« Nota half bad day, is it ?’’ ventured he. 

‘‘You go in so for brevity, Mr. Hen- 
shaw. Why not say, ‘nice day’?”’ 

‘« Of course, if you'd rather——”’ 

‘‘ No, really, I must refuse to assume 
the responsibility of counselling anything 
so radical.’’ 

‘« Now you are chaffing me. I'd much 
rather you wouldn’t, Mrs. Habersham, 
I’m not at all up to it with you, you 
know,”’’ and the big handsome boy moved 
about uneasily in his chair and looked so 
helpless and withal so delightfully fresh 
and groomed that she relented, and asked 
him all about the autumn races, the 
horses he had centered, the changes since 
the gay old days when gentlemen rode 
their own horses, a custom all gone out— 
worse luck! He grew animated and 
happy and finished his sentences in a 
gratifying way ; and she sat and enjoyed 
the deep, efficient voice and wondered 
what would happen if he knew how old 
and motherly she felt towards him. But 
he did not know, and she smiled and 
dimpled in his general direction now and 
then, and he stayed. 

During one of the pauses there came to 
them the dull report of a salute from the 
harbor. They both listened and she asked : 
‘« English mail ?’’ 

‘©Oh, no; wait a bit !’’ he cried, listen- 
ing. He counted thirteen guns. 

‘‘Some ship saluting the French flag- 
ship, which got in last night, you know.”’ 

«Yes, Mrs. Wemple-Jones has a lot of 
them to tiffin and they’re coming here 
later. I was studying up a little speech 
of welcome when you came in,”’ she said 
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laughingly, pointing to the book in her 
hand, in which her forefinger still kept 
the place. 

‘«‘ T hear wheels,’’ he said, rising ; «I’m 
off. Half-after six, then for a spin round 
the racecourse ?’’ 

«Yes, please. I must have my one 
glimpse of Fuji to recover my sense of 
proportion, after my day at home.”’ 

‘‘Chin-chin is in fine form today,’’ he 
said, going into the hall. Coming back 
to the door, he added : «‘I say, Mrs. Ha- 
bersham, you won’t give the German 
Club cotillon to any of those French 
monkeys? If you won't give it tome, at 
least let it be an Anglo-Saxon.”’ 

‘‘Good!’’ she cried, patronizingly, 
«St. George and the Dragon! Now, 
please,’’ pointing to the door in the pret- 
tiest way in the world, «before you spoil 
the effect.’’ 

She stood there enjoying her own act- 
ing, entirely independent of him, the 
hands raised in exaggerated laudation, 
then in charming command ; finally the 
palms toward him, waving quickly. Poor 
Regy was dazed, he didn’t in the least 
know what it was all about, but all the 
same he thought it adorable. 

A jinrikisha dashed up, the cooly laid 
the shafts gently on the ground, putting 
one sandaled foot on the crosspiece while 
he untied the blue hachimaki round his 
bristling head and wiped his wet face. 
Mrs. Drypolcher stepped cautiously out, 
aided by Mr. Henshaw’s waiting hand ; 
she passed through the open door, and 
the afternoon had commenced. 

‘T’vecome to stay, my dear; you can’t 
budge me. I’ve heard enough to know 
it’s going to be one of your big days.”’ 

It was. The old mon-ban, at the gate, 
bobbed his head until he felt giddy, and 
his throat was parched from the frequent 
inhalings of his breath. They were all 
there ; the Americans almost in full force ; 
the English, who bowed instinctively be- 
fore the element of sureness in Mrs. Ha- 
bersham’s manner; the German bachelors 
who were securing dances for the follow- 
ing week ; and the French navy, under 
the escort of Mrs. Wemple-Jones, whose 
painfully academic French made her the 
queen of the occasion. 

There were five men to one woman, and 
in the midst of the deep-toned chatter 
Mrs. Habersham’s mind jumped antithet- 
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ically back to Washington. That made 
her think of Will, and she drew in her 
breath sharply, with a look in her eyes 
that gave the French executive, talking 
to her, a bad night. 

They were all gone, even Mrs. Drypol- 
cher, and she felt flushed and utterly 
weary. She was for once heartily glad 
to see Regy as he came striding in. 
‘Fuji, please, Mr. Henshaw, as fast as 
Chin-chin can go,’’ she ordered. She 
was all ready for the drive, a long black 
cloak thrown over her dress, and a close 
biretta of the same cloth, with a black 
aigrette perched up in front, on her small 
dark head. Just as Regy was helping 
her into his trap, with boyish pride in 
his heart, Mr. Corkhill stepped inside 
the gate, and shouting across the lawn, 
‘‘Congratulations, Mrs. Habersham !’’ 
disappeared. 

‘« Now what under the sun can he mean 
by that?’’ she demanded. 

‘« Lord knows what Oddie ever means,”’ 
was the reply of his best friend. 

After they were seated and Regy took 
the reins, Mrs. Habersham saw, to her 
wild amazement, her husband approach- 
ing slowly along the path, followed by 
his Chinese boy with his valise and um- 
brella. It was an uncomfortable moment, 
awkward for most any woman but Mrs. 
Habersham. There should be noscene, if 
she knew herself, although her head was 
spinning and a sort of terror seized upon 
her. With acry of: «« Why, Will Haber- 
sham, where on earth did you come 
from ?’’ before anyone could help her she 
had jumped to the ground, gone with 
quick steps to her silent husband, and 
compelled him by sheer force of will to 
stoop and brush his mustache across her 
cheek, and their eyes met like strangers’ 
for an instant. She introduced the ‘two 
men, who shook hands warmly, as even 
men consent to do to help on the social 
system. She kept one trembling hand 
on her husband's arm for Regy’s benefit, 
who motioned to his betto to let him have 
the restless pony’s head. 

‘« By Jove, that’s what the guns were !”’ 
he cried, as Chin-chin backed obstinately. 

‘And that’s what Mr. Corkhill 
meant !’’ she added, smiling brilliantly. 

‘‘ Delighted, Captain Habersham, I’m 
sure,’’ said the young Englishman, +: hope 
your anchor went deep in the mud this 
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time. I fancy our drive’s off for this af- 
ternoon, Mrs. Habersham. Beg pardon 
for not getting down, but these ponies are 
only half broken, you know. Sayonara!”’ 
He raised his hat and dashed off out the 
gate. He said to himself, as he gave 
Chin-chin a rather vicious flick with the 
whip: ‘‘She went white, I wonder why ; 
he looks a bit a brute; she’s got an easy 
mouth too—I wonder why she went so 
white.’’ 

Fortunately Regy was not analytical to 
any dangerous degree. 

Mrs. Habersham’s smile died away and 
her hand dropped from her husband’s 
arm, and they stood staring at each other 


coldly ; then he said dryly, looking up 
at the house: «‘ Your quarters, I under- 
stand.”’ 


« Yes, come in,”’ she answered, leading 
the way, pulling off her gloves with hands 
that trembled so that she could not un- 
fasten the buttons, but ripped them all 
off with a nervous wrench. 

‘I'll call the boy,’’ she said. They 
avoided each other's eyes after that first 
stare, and he stood looking about, swing- 
ing his cane behind his back, like any 
stranger. Yone cameand she said in her 
feeble imitation of the local patois: 
‘““Yone, this is your danna-san, maybe 
like taberu, maybe like o-cha, you look 
see.”’ She went to her room, leaving 
Yone almost prostrate with the etiquette 
the moment demanded of him. 

She closed her door, laid aside her wrap 
and jaunty hat, and stood by the window 
looking out with unseeing eyes. What 
a home-coming! And in their naval life, 
full of unforeseen possibilities from hour 
to hour, there was no‘ time for this waste. 
What an irreverent handling of a thing 
whose sacredness lies in a tender treat- 
ment! How small the causes that led to 
such a terrible effect ! How helpless one 
really is amid the clash of ethical ele- 
ments, simply answering to law, when 
once started by human folly ! And above 
all it was vulgar; and it was probably 
that thought, more than any other, that 
made her go quickly to the door, where 
she found to her dismay that after enter- 
ing she had unconsciously locked it. 
Pressing her hands to her burning cheeks, 
she went back to the drawing room. 

It almost choked her to see him sitting 
there alone by the fire, the shadows bring- 
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ing out the deep lines of his strongly, 
almost roughly, ‘modelled face. As she 
stood an instant by the door her animos- 
ity toward him faded slowly away. She 
entered and seated herself in a chair on 
the other side of the fireplace. He did 
not speak nor look up. She said ner- 
vously : 

«* Why didn’t you—I mean—when did 
you get in?” 

‘That haw-haw youngster said you 
heard the guns.”’ 

«Oh, yes!’’ she exclaimed hastily. 
Where were her wits that she had been 
told so much about all her life? ««I hope 
—you'’ll stay, now you’ve got here at 
last.’” She knew as she spoke that it 
was the most inane speech of her life. 

‘‘He said that too,’’ was the laconic 
reply. She felt a wild, inconsequent de- 
sire to laugh, which she sternly con- 
trolled. Finally he said slowly : 

‘« Helen, this is all stuff, and you know 
it. I came here because I was not going 
to have our relations made the butt of the 
squadron. I had to ask where you lived 
—actually didn’t know.’’ After a short 
silence he added grimly: «‘ Between us 
we've come to a nice pass, haven’t we?”’ 

She could not stand it. She arose, say- 
ing: 

‘IT must dress for dinner. We dine at 
half-past seven. Did Yone mention it? 
I am sorry, but there will be a few here 
to dinner, unless you wish me to write 
and put them off with a headache ; I can 
—shall I?”’ 

‘«‘For God’s sake, no; let them come, 
the more the merrier.’’ 

As she was leaving the room she heard 
the soft patter of many unshod feet com- 
ing along the hall, and turning saw Yone 
approaching with serious mien, followed 
by his wife and little son, and behind 
them the cook and his mother, the saucy 
betto and his pretty wife, the amah and 
her two children, and, finally, the gaunt 
mom-ban, followed by his tottering, shriv- 
elled old wife, popularly known among 
the bachelors as ‘‘ Rameses-the-second- 
unwound.”’ 

They filed in one after another, dipping 
to Helen as they passed her, and went to 
Captain Habersham, and, breathing hard 
and bowing agonizingly low, they paid 
their respects to the astonished honorable 
master. The children even squatted and 
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bumped their little foreheads earnestly on 
The captain jumped to his feet, 


the floor. 
crying : 

‘* Tell them to stop it, Helen! I can't 
stand it. I feel like—Buddha. What's 
the word for Clear out this minute?”’ 

But they knew their etiquette down to 
the last sibilant hiss and continued until 
Yone gravely led the gentle, white-footed 
procession out again. 


CAN T YOU REALLY GUESS WHY I FOLLOWED YOU 


It was too much for Helen, who rushed 
to her room and threw herself on the bed, 
smothering her shrieks of laughter in the 
pillows. Then she sat up and wished she 
had not laughed, and cried a little, as she 
began dressing for dinner. 

There was a certain black-and-white 
striped silk, with a quantity of steel trim- 
ming on it, which was Will’s special 
abomination ; she would wear that. She 
had reached that point when her wrath 
needed nursing. She had just put a high 
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silver comb in her hair that gave a Span- 
ish flavor to her mobile face, when she 
heard the door bang across the hall and 
her husband’s heavy step go back to the 
drawing room. She would not join him 
until the first guest arrived. 

It was only a quiet little dinner, four 
besides themselves—‘: pot luck ’’ she had 
called it in her verbal invitations—a hap- 
hazard provision against Mrs. Ames’s ab- 
sence. There were chatty 
Mr. Bent and his colorless 
daughter, and two bachelors 
— brothers ‘‘in tea’’—one 
light and the other dark, 
known behind their backs as 
««Gold Lacquer”’ and « Black 
Lacquer.’’ Miss Bent was 
engaged to «« Gold Lacquer.”’ 

Helen could not be too 
thankful that they all hap- 
pened to be English, so her 
husband’s silence and un- 
compromising sternness pro- 
duced the best possible effect. 

It passed off fairly well, 
after all. Miss Bent always 
took her roll of music to a 
dinner, so afterwards Helen 
kept her at the piano by a 
pressure most willingly 
yielded to. There is a cer- 
tain unfailing ratio existing 
between a willingness to 
oblige and a knowledge of 
music, and Miss Bent was 
its leading local exponent. 

The brothers took rolls of 
music to dinners too. They 
dimly felt their short-com- 
ings, and humbly cultivated 
a talent for comic songs. 
Helen feverishly demanded 
one after another, noticing 
with a pang that Will clung 
to these four people with an anxiety only 
a little short of her own. 

When they finally tore themselves away 
from this intoxicating atmosphere, they 
called to one another, as the four jinriki- 
shas spun along the dark Bluff road in 
single file: «« Isn’t she charming ?"’ 

‘¢So much taste !”’ 

‘¢ So truly musical !’’ 

‘‘And he’s such good form,’’ added 
Miss Bent, as she and her father turned 
off by the English hospital. 
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Helen closed the piano and arranged 
the scattered music. She heard Will go 
to the tiny smoking room that she and 
Mrs. Ames had fitted up so cosily ; she 
heard a match strike; then the violent 
creaking of the Chinese steamer chair as 
he laid his heavy length upon it ; and 
presently she perceived the peculiar odor 
of a Manilla cigar. Yone fluttered about 
a few minutes and then disappeared, and 
the house became perfectly still. Helen 
blew out the candles on the mantelpiece 
and in the sconce near the piano, and then 
went and stood by the dying fire. 

She put one slippered foot up on the 
low iron fender, and stood looking down 
at the silver buckle in the red light. It 
looked so pretty and bright as she turned 
her foot from side to side. Then she 
started, listened and stood erect—there it 
was again ! the wailing pipe of the amma- 
san, coming nearer and nearer. She cov- 
ered her ears with her hands nervously, 
until it had had time to pass. Then she 
stood with her head up, her nostrils work- 
ing like a running horse. She half-whis- 
pered to herself: «I’ve never done any- 
thing really big in my life. I'll do it!’ 
She walked rapidly into the darkened 
room where her husband lay. She went 
behind him and, stooping, put her hands 
on his head where the gray hair was get- 
ting sothin. Her arms stole gently down 
about his neck, and before she thought, 
she cried sharply : 

‘« Don't take them away !”’ 

The big frame on the chair moved un- 
easily. Then she said : 

‘Will, I beg your pardon for every- 
thing. For the letters I wrote and those 
I didn’t write, the wicked wasting of your 
love to gratify my insatiable vanity.”’ 
He tossed his cigar into the grate, put up 
his big warm hand, and took her tiny 
cold one, and led her around to his side, 
pulled her down to his breast, and held 
her there. All he said was: 

‘“ You are a good little girl, dear, and 
you've got a heap more grit than I 
have.”" 


After awhile he said : 
“It’s this lonely life I lead, Helen. 


Every time I go to sea I get more and 
more exacting, irritable and imperious. 
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No one knows the utter loneliness of a 
commander's life, with 1oo men within 
call of his voice, too. I warn you, I 
shall be a- first-class crank by the time 
I’m an admiral—as most of them are. 
And it only took a thing about the size of 
your first letter to set me off.”’ 

She sat up with a happy little laugh, 
and said : 

«Can't you really guess why I followed 
you out here?’’ 

‘«T know that letter by heart.” 

“Stupid! Now, listen. I simply came 
because I wanted to be nearer you. I 
could hear oftener, maybe see you now 
and then: I could stand it before Nelly 
left us, but now—I cannot—I cannot ! 
You may never get me in exactly this 
mood again, so for pity’s sake listen now ! 
I love you, I love you—and I’m sure I 
don’t know why, you air-earth-and-water- 
elementary-old-Genesis-first !’’ She was 
half-crying, half-laughing. 

««Why in the name of thunder didn’t 
you say so before?’’ he expostulated, in 
a tone that turned the scale and sent her 
off into peals of laughter. His face was 
completely changed, illumined by a rare 
smile, deeply rooted in some hidden 
sweetness of his nature. 

A hesitating rap on the front door star- 
tled them. He rose and opened it. She 
heard him say gruffly : 

‘‘ Well, Forster, what is it ?”’ 

‘«Mr. Ainslie told me to give you this, 
oar.” 

She heard a rustle of paper and a smoth- 
ered exclamation. These words followed, 
in the uncontrolled audibility of a man’s 
whisper : 

‘Take this out to the ship immediately 
and give it to Mr. Ainslie. I want the 
gig at the Grand Hotel landing at mid- 
night.”’ 

He turned and found his wife beside 
him. She asked in a choking voice—the 
light all gone out of her face : 

‘When must you sail?’’ He saw she 
had understood it all, and answered : 

‘‘At daybreak—for Hakodate. Why, 
Helen, Helen, where’s that grit we were 
talking about a few minutes ago?’’ 

Out of the distance came the faint sigh 
of the amma-san’s pipe, 
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By ESTHER SINGLETON 


HETHER «Spirits live insphered in 

regions mild of calm and serene air,”’ 
or whether the perturbed ghost bursts the 
fetters of his charnel house, and 





















































** breaks the band 
That stays him from the native land 
Where first he walked when claspt in clay,” 


we know not; but we are conscious of a 
weird delight in ‘thoughts beyond the 
reaches of our souls’’ regarding the in- 
visible world over which Azrael, the Angel 
of Death, spreads his dark and mysterious 
wings. 

Sir Walter Scott says, in his Demonology 
and Witchcraft, that the « universal belief 
of the inhabitants of the earth in the exist- 
ence of spirits separated from the encum- 
brance and incapacities of the body is found- 
ed on the consciousness of the divinity that 
speaks in our bosoms and demonstrates to 
all men, except the few who are hardened 
to the celestial voice, that there is within us 
a portion of the divine substance which is 
not subject to the law of death and dissolu- 
tion.”’ 

Herbert Spencer goes so far as to trace re- 
ligious consciousness through the theory of 
ghosts. He accounts for the earliest belief 
in the supernatural by ‘‘man being led 
through dreams and shadows and other 
causes, to look at himself as a double es- 
sence, corporeal and spiritual.’’ What is 
this hidden self? Is there a correlation be- 
tween matter and spirit? Are these, as Bal- 
zac would have it, «different states of the 
same entity ’’? 

Investigation is checked by the limitation 
of our imperfect senses. Because all vibra- 
tions of light beyond the violet ray are im- 
perceptible to our vision, there may be many 
mysteries hidden in what is to us absolute 
darkness, just as the human tympanum can- 
not record shrill sound waves that are per- 
fectly audible to certain animals. 

The microscope and the telescope have 
revealed undreamed-of wonders in the world- 
in-little and the world-in-large, and until 
some future genius gives to us a ghostro- 
scope or a spectrophone shall we say that 
apparitions are impossible, and that he who 
THE FRIENDLY BANSITEE claims to have seen them is under the spell 






























of Maya—a name that Buddhists give to 
illusion ? 

Is it more wonderful that there should 
be some shadowy relation between man 
and the hidden world than that the mole- 
cules of earth pulsate in harmony with 
those of distant stars? «‘Every point 
in space thrills with an infinity of vi- 
brations passing through it in all direc- 
tions,’’ says Herbert Spencer, and the con- 
ception to which «‘ man tends is much less 
that of a universe of dead matter than 
that of a universe everywhere alive.’’ 

The phenomena of apparitions have 
never been satisfactorily explained ; and 
we must not wave them aside as super- 
stitions, unworthy of consideration : it 
would be more intelligent to agree with 
Madame de Staél, who said that she did 
not believe in ghosts, but she was afraid 
of them. 

The old traditions have in them some 
stronger factor than a picturesque and 
romantic quality. 


“All things are but unaltered: nothing dies ; 
And here and there the unbodied spirit flies,” 


says Dryden, but what part supernatural 
phenomena hold in the universe, and how 
and why the spirit manifests itself—if, 
indeed, manifestations are possible — is 
among ‘‘ the mysteries which become more 
mysterious the more they are thought 
about.’’ 

It is almost blasphemy in Ireland to dis- 
believe in the ‘ weird, wailing banshee 
that sings by night her mournful cry.’’ 
Hovering over the doomed mansion, this 
‘« White Lady of Sorrow,”’ with robe flow- 
ing wide upon the night and her tangled 
tresses blown by the wind, warns the an- 
cient family to whom she is attached of 
approaching death. This « friendly ban- 
shee’’ is described as a young and beauti- 
ful female spirit with pale features, black 
or golden hair, and soft, sorrowful eyes of 
either blue or black. ‘‘ Her long white 
drapery falis to her feet as she floats in 
the air in pitying tenderness, bestowing a 
benediction on the soul she summons to 
the invisible world.” 

The «hateful banshee’’ is a horrible 
hag, upon whose angry face is written curse 
after curse which she cannot speak, but her 
outstretched arms call down maledictions 
upon the hated race. Like a fiend she 
howls with demoniacal delight. The ban- 
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shee is faithful to the family to which she 
belongs, remaining their last possession 
when fortune has fled. Her song is com- 
monly heard a day or two before the death 
of the person for whom the warning is in- 
tended, and this is often inaudible save to 
the doomed individual. 

The apparition of the «‘ Radiant Boy ”’ 
is not uncommon in the history of haunted 
houses, where he appears as a child of 
great beauty, sometimes naked and some- 
times clothed in white. But his head is 
always a mass of golden curls and his body 
is luminous. Whoever sees this vision is 
certain to reach the pinnacle of fame and 
to die by his own violence. This super- 
stition has been several times verified, the 
most notable case being that of Lord Cas- 
tlereagh, the second Marquis of London- 
derry, who once sought shelter, when 
Captain Stewart, during a hunting expe- 
dition in the north of Ireland at the house 
of an Irish gentleman. He was assigned 
by the butler to the haunted room, where, 
wearied with his day's shooting, he soon 
slept soundly. The narrative says that 
‘he awoke suddenly and was startled by 
such a vivid light in the room that he 
thought it was on fire ; but on turning to 
look at the grate he saw that the fire was 
out, though it was from the chimney the 
light proceeded. He sat up in bed trying 
to discover what it was, when he perceived, 
gradually disclosing itself, the form of a 
beautiful naked boy surrounded by a 
dazzling radiance. The boy looked on 
him earnestly, and then the vision faded, 
and all was dark.’’ Captain Stewart, 
thinking that he was the victim of a 
practical joke, conducted himself at break- 
fast on the following morning with dis- 
dain, but finally told his host of the cir- 
cumstance. He spoke tothe other guests, 
who denied the charge, and ‘‘ suddenly he 
clapped his hand to his forehead, uttered 
an exclamation, and rang the bell. ‘Ham- 
ilton,’ said he to the butler, ‘ where did 
Captain Stewart sleep last night ?’ 

««« Well, sir,’ replied the man in an 
apologetic tone, ‘you know every place 
was fuil, soI gave him the Boy’s room ; 
but I lit a blazing fire to keep him from 
coming out.’ ’’ 

Whether Lord Castlereagh saw this vis- 
ion or not is a matter for conjecture, but the 
fact remains that he became head of the 
government, and died by his own hand. 
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Newstead abbey, the ancestral home of 
Lord Byron, is haunted by a number of 
ghosts and spirits. Lord Byron not only 
believed in the existence of the ‘ Black 
Friar,’ the most noted spectre of the 
place, but asserted that he had seen it. 
This was said to frequent the «‘ haunted 
chamber’’ adjoining Byron's bedroom, 
and walked through the abbey as the 
poet describes : 

“A monk arrayed 


In cowl and beads and dusky garb appeared, 
Now in the moonlight and now lapsed in shade.”’ 


The «Black Friar’’ 
is the evil genius of 
the Byron family, and 
forebodes misfortune 
to whom it appears. 

Another spectre 
of Newstead is that 
called “Sir John 
Byron the Little 

with the Great 

Beard,’’ who is 
said to walk the 

halls at the mid- 

night hour. 
One young 
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LADY DIANA RICH MEETING HERSELF IN THE GARDEN OF HOLLAND HOUSE. 





lady on a visit to Newstead some years 
ago said that she saw ‘Sir John the Lit- 
tle’’ reading out of an old book from a 
comfortable chair by an open fireplace in 
broad daylight. Other apparitions have 
been seen about this old building, and 
Washington Irving mentions that one of 
Byron’s cousins, spending a night at 
Newstead, saw a lady in white come out 
of the wall on one side of the room and 
go into the opposite wall. 

Watton abbey, Yorkshire, rejoices in 
the spectre of a ‘«‘ Headless Nun,’’ who is 
clad in bloody raiment. 

Two ghostly legends are connected with 
Holland house, London, which was built 
around an old manor house belonging to 
Sir William Cope, whose daughter Isabel 
was married to Sir Henry Rich, made 
Earl of Holland in 1624. He was im- 
prisoned for disloyalty in Warwick cas- 
tle, and beheaded in 1648 in the palace 
yard. His attire on the scaffold was quite 
unusual, for he wore a white satin waist- 
coat and a white cap trimmed with silver 
lace ; but for all this hedied bravely. His 
spirit issupposed to haunt the« gilt room”’ 
of Holland house, where he walks at mid- 
night, carrying his head in his hand. 

The other story is placed 
within the grounds of Hol- 
land house in the «‘ Green 
Lane,”’ formerly called 
“Nightingale Lanc.”’ 
Here the mis- 
tress of Holland 
house is sup- 
posed to meet 
the apparition 
of herself as a 
death warning. 
This spiritual 
manifestation 
has several 
times been ex- 
perienced: the 
beautiful Lady 
Diana Rich, 
daughter to the 
Earl of Holland, 
who, walking in 
her father’s gar- 
den, met her 
own apparition 
and died a 
month later ; 
and her two sis- 
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o 
ters—Lady Isabella Thinne and Mary, 
wife of the Earl of Breadalbane — also 
saw this peculiar reflection of themselves 
shortly before death. 

This is reminiscent of the superstition 
that if one would watch for three consecu- 
tive years on St. Mark's eve, and on the 
eve of St. John the Baptist, during the 
«silent, solemn hour when night and 
niorning meet,’’ he would see a ghostly 
procession of the spectres of all those 
doomed to die in the parish within the 
coming year. 

The White Lady of Skipsea has long 
haunted the Castle 
of Skipseca, in 
Yorkshire. She is 
the pale spectre of 
a beautiful young 
woman of mourn- 
ful mien. Clad in 
white drapery, she 
flits around the 
moats of the castle, 
and is sometimes 
seen in the day- 
light. The White 3s 
Lady of Skipsea % 
was the wife of 
Drugo de Bevere, a 
Flemish soldier of 
fortune who served 
under William the 
Conqueror, by 
whom he was re- 
warded for his ser- 
vice at Hastings 
with a grant of 
land and the hand 
of his niece. Dru- 
go was brutal and 
tyrannical, and at 
length poisoned his wife. Immediately 
after the deed he fled, and nothing more 
was heard of him. It is supposed that 
his victim was buried in the castle. 

Another white lady haunts Samlesbury 
hall, near Preston, Lancashire. She is 
said to be Lady Dorothy, daughter of Sir 
John Southworth, who forbade her mar- 
riage with the heir of a neighboring house 
of honor. Her lover was slain before her 
eyes by her brothers, and Lady Dorothy 
became mad in consequence. The legend 


says that she may be seen at night glid- 
ing through the corridors to meet her 
On 


lover in the grounds of the castle, 
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reaching a certain spot the phantoms 
«stand still, and as they seem to utter 
soft wailings of despair, they embrace 
each other, and their forms rise slowly 
from the earth and melt away into the 
clear blue of the surrounding sky.”’ 

Blenkinsopp castle, Northumberland, 
has its ‘‘ White Lady,’’ supposed to know 
where a certain chest of gold lies buried ; 
and the celebrated ghost of Bolling Hall, 
near Bradford, is also a woman in white 
who appeared to the bloodthirsty earl 
after he had given orders for a general 
massacre. Her cries of «‘ Pity poor Brad- 
ford’’ caused him 
to revoke his com- 
mand. 

Another white 
spectre is that of 
Lady  Bothwell- 
haugh, who ap- 
pears with her in- 
fant and walks 
through the ruins 
of her house in 
W oodhouselee, 
from which she was 
expelled during her 
husband's absence 
by one of his ene- 
mies, and doomed 
to wander without 
clothing in the 


open fields. She 
became mad and 
died. One of these 


beings, ‘‘ clothed in 
white samite, mys- 
tic, wonderful,”’ 
has achieved a lit- 
erary reputation— 
the «White Lady 
of Avenel,’’ who glides through the pages 
of The Abbot and The Monastery, created 
by the might and mastery of Scott's 
wizard pen. 

Rainham, the seat of the Marquis of 
Townshend, in Norfolk, is noted for its 
spectre, «‘The Brown Lady,”’ of whom 
there is unfortunately no known legend. 
But many persons unacquainted with the 
tradition when visiting the house have 
inquired of the host, «‘ Who is the lady 
in brown seen so often upon the stair- 
way?’’ She is described as a stately 
lady who wears a rich brown brocade and 
a sort of coif upon her head. 
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A «Woman in Gray’’ haunts Hack 
wood house, a mansion near Basingstoke. 

Perhaps the most interesting and pict- 
uresque of all the Scottish castles is that 
of Glamis, twenty-five miles from Perth. 
This is said to be the oldest castle in 
Scotland, and consequently its legends 
are inexhaustible. The first of impor- 
tance is that Duncan was here murdered 
by Macbeth, whose sword and shirt of 
mail are still to be seen in the armory. 
Scott, who passed a night here, speaks 
of its secret chamber, :‘the entrance to 
which, by the law or custom of the family, 
must only be known to three persons at 
once—the Earl of Strathmore, his heir- 
apparent, and any third person whom 
they may take into their confidence."’ 
He also describes his eerie feelings when 
left alone in his remote apartment. «I 
must own,’’ he writes, ‘‘ that as I heard 
door after door shut after my conductor 
had retired, I began to consider myself 
too far from the living, and somewhat too 
near the dead.’’ 

‘As a Strathmore a Strathmore suc- 
ceeds,’’ says an authority, ‘‘ there is gen- 
erally much talk of the old story being 
exploded at last. Gay gallants in lace 
ruffles, beaux, bucks, bloods and dandies 
have, until their twenty-first birthday, 
made light of the family mystery, and 
some have gone so far as to make after- 
dinner promises ‘ to hoist the old ghost 
with his own petard,’ and tell the whole 
stupid old story in the smoking room at 
night, after the coming-of-age humbug 
was over. This promise has been made 
more than once, but it has never been 
kept.”’ 

Another legend is, that the Earl Patie, 
the «« Wild Earl of Strathmore,’’ played 
cards one night with «the de’il him- 
self;’’ and a bearded spectre dwells in 
the most ancient portion of the castle, 
and hovers over the couches of children 
at night, vanishing abruptly. Stranger 
than these is the noise of hammering, 
which was heard by a visitor to Glamis 
castle, and described in All the Year 
Round for 1880. ‘(In the morning she 
appeared at the breakfast table quite 
cheerful and self-possessed. To the in- 
quiry how she had slept, she replied : 
‘Well, thanks, very well, up to four 
o'clock in the morning. But your Scot- 
tish carpenters seem to worl: very early. 
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I suppose they put up their scaffolding 
quickly, though, for they are quiet now.’ 
This speech produced a dead silence, and 
the speaker saw with astonishment that 
the faces of the family were very pale. 
She was asked, as she valued the friend- 
ship of all there, 1ever to speak to them 
on that subject aga'n . there had been no 
carpenters at Glamis for months past."’ 

In the deepening gloom of the twilight 
the visionary of Scotland often witnessed 
the wraiths of those who were about to 
die, trooping in ghostly silence through 
the pale mists of the approaching night. 
The weird Bodach Glas crossed the path 
of the death-doomed Mclvor ; the Bodach 
au Dun, or ‘‘ Ghost of the Hill,’’ warned 
the Rothmurchas of calamity ; the «« Spec- 
tre of the Bloody Hand”’ frightened the 
Kincardines ; the Bodach Gartin glided 
through Gartinbig house; and Manch 
Monlach, the «‘ Girl with the Hairy Left 
Hand,”’ visited the halls of the Tulloch 
Gorns. 

One of the most picturesque of Scottish 
spirits is ‘‘ Pearlin Jean,’’ so called from 
the quantity of pearlin lace with which her 
silken gown is trimmed. She dwells at 
Allanbank, a seat of the Stuarts. She was 
a Frenchwoman whom the first baronet 
of Allanbank met in Paris when a young 
man. Recalled to Scotland, he left France 
without bidding his love farewell; but 
she suddenly made her appearance, and 
stepped on the fore wheel of the coach. 
The postilion was ordered to drive on, 
and the lady fell and was killed. ‘‘On 
a dusky autumnal evening, when Mr. 
Stuart drove under the arched gateway 
of Allanbank, he perceived Pearlin Jean 
sitting on the top, her head and shoulders 
covered with blood. After this for many 
years the house was haunted ; doors shut 
and opened with great noise at midnight ; 
the rustling of silks and pattering of high- 
heeled shoes were heard in bedrooms and 
passages.’ 

Another remarkable Scottish ghost is 
the one that haunted Spedlin’s tower. 
The tower belonged to Sir Alexander Jar- 
dine of Applegarth, who committed to its 
dungeon a miller named Porteous. Called 
suddenly to Edinburgh, Sir Alexander 
carried by mistake the keys of the tower, 
and the prisoner perished from hunger. 
The miller’s ghost took possession of the 
tower, from whence the cry was heard at 




















night : «« Let me out, let me out, for I’m 
deein’ o’ hunger.”’ 

Curious tales are related about ‘‘ The 
Talking Dog,”’ which guards treasure in 
the crypt of Dobb Park lodge in Warfedale. 
Horrible noises issue from the dungeon, 
but no one has ever dared to investigate 
them. Numerous are the spectre dogs, 
called «‘Gabriel’s Hounds,’’ the ««Cwn 
Annwn ;”’ and there are demon dogs sup- 
posed to chase old Tregeagle; and the 
dogs of the « Wild Huntsman.”’ There is 
a phantom of a «wild horseman’ who, 
with his hounds, haunts Oulton High 
house, in Suffolk. This is not the only 
apparition of this place, for a weird white 
lady is often seen. 

Peel castle, Isle of Man, now an ivy- 
mantled ruin, was haunted by a peculiar 
spectre called the «‘Manthe or Mauthe 
Doog,’’ a shaggy spaniel, mentioned in 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel. He was 
wont to come out of the dim corridors 
and to lie down by the open fire in the 
guardroom. 

Cortachy castle, the seat of the Earl of 
Airlie, is haunted by the spirit of a drum- 
mer, the sound of whose drum betokens 
adeath in the Ogilvie family. The tale 
is that a drummer was put to death by 
the first Lord Airlie, being thrust into 


his drum and thrown in it from the 
tower. 
A spectre known as “Silky’’ long 


haunted Black Heddon, near Stamford- 
ham, in Northumberland. 

Another spirit named «Silky ’’ haunts 
Denton Hall. Instances have occurred of 
visitors becoming so frightened that they 
would never return to Denton Hall, one 
of which was in the case of two sisters of 
Macready, the actor, who, after spending 
one night in the house, begged to be sent 
away, but would not reveal what had ter- 
rified them. 

The famous spectre, Jemmy Lowther, 
known as the «« bad Lord Lonsdale,”’ the 
most coarse and cruel baron of the Con- 
queror’s suite, became as great a horror 
after death as he had been in life. At 
Lowther Hall in Westmoreland his phan- 
tom coach and six arestill remembered, 
and the hall became untenantable on ac- 
count of his ghostly pranks. At length 
his spirit was « laid’’ under a huge rock 
called «« Willow Crag,’’ which is pointed 
out to the tourist. 
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Hilton castle, in the north of England, 
is frequented by the spirit of a servant, 
Roger Skelton, who was murdered by his 
master, Robert Hilton, in 1609, because 
he did not bring his horse to the castle as 
promptly as he should have done. The 
infuriated lord of Hilton rushed to the 
stable, and seizing a pitchfork struck 
Skelton a blow which proved fatal. At 
night the poor victim was buried secretly 
in a neighboring pond, where his body was 
discovered many years afterward. His 
ghost, known as «‘ The Cauld Lad of Hil- 
ton,’’ haunted the castle but was never 
vindictive, for his pranks resemble those 
of Robin Goodfellow rather than the 
doings of a perturbed spirit. Like the 
household brownies, he is seldom. seen, 
though he is heard in the servants’ hall 
breaking plates and dishes, throwing ev- 
erything into wild confusion, and help- 
ing himself to the richest cream in the 
dairy. This sprite was expelled at length 
by the presentation of a green cloak and 
hood, which was laid conveniently be- 
fore the open fireplace in the kitchen. 
At twelve o'clock he appeared, donned 
the garments and frisked about until 
the first cockcrow, when off he darted, 
singing : 


* Here's a cloak, and here’s a hood, 
The Cauld Lad o° Hilton will do no more good.” 
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THE 


‘‘HOMESTEAD” 


OBJECT LESSON. 


By JOHN BRISBEN WALKER. 


N affair like that at Homestead edu- 
yi cates the public mind rapidly; 
more rapidly in a month than ten years 
of books and pamphlets. In the face of 
death men stop to think. What led to 
this? What does it mean? What is the 
remedy? And when the daily journal 
gives in one column the picture of Cluny 
Castle, or the magnificent pile from 
which the Lyttons have gone out to ad- 
mit partner Phipps from the Homestead 
mills, and in another sketches showing 
the dead and dying upon the banks of the 
Monongahela, the contrast is so sharp that 
one draws a quick breath of discomfort, 
and even the most conservative, whose 
manhood is stronger than his love of dol- 
lars, admits that something is wrong. 

Less than half a century ago the peo- 
ple of the United States were compara- 
tively poor and the wealth of the country 
distributed with a near approach to equal- 
ity, less than a dozen individuals having 
fortunes approaching the million mark. 
The laws had been made for the existing 
conditiens of labor, and were, as a whole, 
of a satisfactory character. No one had 
yet dreamed of the marvellous inventions 
and discoveries of natural wealth which 
were to upset all the conditions of produc- 
tion, and make the succeeding fifty years 
a wealth-giving period, unprecedented in 
the history of the world. Anthracite and 
bituminous coals, petroleum, the cotton 
gin, the reaper, steam and electricity, 
with their thousand marvels, were sud- 
denly emptied upon a community whose 
laws had been made for conditions the 
very opposite of those now existing. 

It is not to be wondered at that the 
American mind should seize upon the 
possibilities which old laws gave to in- 
dividuals for grabbing these new-found 
treasures. They would have been more 
than human if they could have resisted the 
temptation, and besides, it must be recol- 
lected that the Christianity practised was 
of a perfunctory character, formal and 
nominal rather than real, and civilization 
just beyond the period of wild beast skin 
wearing. In fifty years the creation of 
wealth has become prodigious ; the dis- 
tribution of wealth has become frightful 
in its inequalities. The laws, which were 


beneficent for an agricultural and pastoral 
people, worked degradation and infamy in 
a manufacturing community. They per- 
mitted the few to grab the greater part of 
this new wealth. With great fortunes are 
coming upon the scene an unparalleled 
luxury upon the one hand, and a poverty 
upon the other, scarcely surpassed in the 
days when production did not equal one- 
tenth the present output. In the strife 
for wealth the law-making power was 
found to be a useful auxiliary. Judges 
were bought, senatorships were sold in 
the interests of railways and the great 
corporations ; and within the last ten years 
we find wealth—not contented with the ad- 
vantages which the laws, confessedly in 
its favor, give it—hiring private armies 
to give force to edicts allotting to the 
laborer a lesser share of the product. 

Lovers of the Republic may well trem- 
ble at this exhibition, soclosely resembling 
the evil days when rich Romans surround- 
ed themselves by hired bands of fighting 
bullies. True, our modern rich man does 
not parade the streets, surrounded by 
his gladiators. He sits in a secret office, 
removed from danger and, in communica- 
tion with the telegraph wires, orders his 
army concentrated from many states by 
rapid transit and moves it unexpectedly 
upon hisprivate foes. There islackingthat 
personal courage which gave a halfway 
excuse to the Roman who sword in hand, 
shared the dangers of the fight. But the 
risk to the Republic is all the greater from 
these modern methods. For ifaman may 
hire 300 poor devils ready to shoot down 
their brothers in misery, there is no rea- 
son why he may not hire 10,000. 

There is another side to this matter. 
Raised up under the system which declares 
that any man has a right to control with- 
out limit the earth’s surface and its pro- 
ductions, or the labor of his fellow men, 
Mr. Frick doubtless feels that he is per- 
forming a sacred duty in protecting his 
property at Homestead by any means that 
the law permits. Thousands of good men 
held the same thought regarding their 
slaves, before and during thewar. Itreally 
seemed to them a divine right of property, 
and all classes of the community today, 
learned ministers, and professors, intelli- 
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gent merchants and high-minded men of 
all professions hold that our system of 
distribution is not only legal, but fair, and 
authorized by the teachings of the gospel. 

There is only one class to dispute this 
proposition. They are the toilers, whose 
labor is the immediate cause of the pro- 
duction of our wealth. We may say that 
there must be intelligence to direct, and 


that to the intelligence which takes ad- | 


vantage should come the gains. But Mr° 
Carnegie and Mr. Frick are proofs that in 
the ranks of labor itself there is intelli- 
gence to direct. Many Carnegies and many 
Fricks would spring up tomorrow if op- 
portunity permitted. If one would study 
the justice of a system of political econ- 
omy let him surrender his vested rights 
of property and take his place among 
those whom the system crushes, whose 
labor it devours and whose reward for 
labor is a bare, joyless existence. We who 
have the money can reason speciously 
regarding the justice of our laws, the 
excellence of our system of government. 
The laboring man can only groan in spirit. 
He has not hitherto had the power of his 
vote, notwithstanding our boasted repre- 
sentative government, because his broth- 
ers in the agony which poverty brings, 
in their effort to relieve the hand-to-mouth 
miseries of their existence, have sold at 
each election this birthright for the 
merest taste of pottage. 

Everyone knows that this has been 
true, that the labor vote has never been a 
unit, that its purchasability has been one 
of the well-understood factors in ward 
politics, that there has been no combina- 
tion, no united effort, no intelligent direc- 
tion, no willingness to submit to leader- 
ship, and that there is today no probability 
of the vote of these people being cast at an 
early election for the objects in which they 
are so deeply concerned. The issues that 
are before the public in either of the great 
political parties for whose candidates the 
votes will be cast, are very largely those 
which concern the people of means and 
influence. Platforms are dictated with 
reference to Wall street and the great cor- 
porations and the rich men who supply 
the sinews of political war. 

Nevertheless there is a ground current 
steadily moving across the continent. 
Workmen, who were wholly ignorant 
thirty years ago, are partly educated to- 
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day. Within fifteen years a highly intel- 
ligent class has sprung up among the 
workmen themselves, and there are a few 
really able men who have been making 
efforts for their advancement. That man 
Powderly, for instance, is astatesman of a 
high order. He has capacity for organi- 
zation, he has singleness of purpose, he 
has determination and he has courage. 
And he is only one of a number. They 
have been educating their followers, and 
teaching them to unite upon certain sim- 
ple propositions. It is like the fencing 
master who puts in the hands of his pupil 
the singlestick before he confides to him 
the glittering rapier. There is talent 
enough among them to organize a move- 
ment more formidable than that of Sparta- 
cus. Thank God, they are men who love 
the Republic and who hope for the eleva- 
tion of their people through the evolution 
of the law. 

Two things must always be borne in 
mind: first, that the laboring men have 
the majority, if they choose to exercise 
it, not only of votes, but of physical 
strength. Intelligence and cunning were 
once upon a time factors upon which the 
few rich could count to keep in subjection 
the many poor. The time is rapidly ap- 
proaching when these will no longer avail. 
There is a prevailing thought that this 
must be a republic indeed, where all men 
shall be equal before the law ; where the 
law will carefully guard the industrious 
man against the greedy man ; where cun- 
ning will not place labor at the greatest 
of disadvantages; where labor will be- 
come honorable and idleness contempti- 
ble; where effort will be expected from 
every citizen in the direction of his best 
talent, and where the needs of the unfort- 
unate through disease or inheritance will 
be respected ; in a word, the model govern- 
ment in which a near approach to the 
ideal republic will be attained, an ex- 
ample set which the countries of Europe 
may well imitate. We have the oppor- 
tunities here, with our rich territory, our 
great natural resources and our popula- 
tion yet uncrowded, to dothis. If we fail, 
the idea of a republic may well be aban- 
doned for the next 2000 years. 

That was a curious interview between 
the commandant of the militia, the gentle- 
man born and bred—with an inheritance 
of belief regarding the rights to accumu- 
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late property, even if in so doing one 
crowded one’s fellow mortal to the wall— 
and the iron workers who constituted the 
Homestead committee. Gold-spectacled, 
practised in the art of snubbing and sure 
of the physical strength at his back, the 
officer was more than a match for the la- 
borer, who in his turn was awed by his 
inherited respect for wealth and power. 
Chilled and overawed, the representatives 
of labor went down the hill from this un- 
equal interview. The general in charge 
had neither the grace nor the will to recog- 
nize a labor association which embraced a 
membership large enough, if properly or- 
ganized, to sweep out of existence the 
entire army of the United States. They 
must have reflected, as they went down 
the hill, these representatives of labor, 
that if a militia organization carried such 
weight, permitted such freezing dignity 
upon the part of a citizen towards other 
citizens, it might possibly be well for their 
interests to have a few thousands of their 
own men enrolled in this same militia. 
There is nothing to prevent a body of 
American citizens from organizing them- 
selves as a militia organization with proper 
arms and equipments. There are enough 
workmen in Pittsburgh and vicinity to 
give 4 hundred regiments of the full 
complement of ten companies of seventy 
men each, with as many more left over 
for onlookers at parades. Six months of 
hard drill such as the enthusiasm of these 
men would permit would leave them equal 
to the best of the Philadelphia troops. Does 
anyone believe for an instant that if there 
had been a hundred such regiments among 
the working men of Pittsburgh, General 
Snowden would have declared that he 
could not recognize the existence of such 
a body of men as the Amalgamated asso- 
ciation ? 

I choose to ask this question as a reduc- 
tio ad absurdum, in the hope that it will 
cause my own class, who have power and 
authority, to stop and reflect that perhaps 
it will be best to concede something in 
the way of law, to regulate this one-sided 
distribution of wealth, lest it should be 
regulated through bloodshed or, what is 
more horrible still, should throw into 
power, through sheer brute force, elements 
which will bring our Republic to anarchy. 
If there could have been pointed out to 
the nobles of Louis xvi. the things which 
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were liable to follow their arrogance, the 
children of these French rich would have 
cause for congratulation today. 

The fact is, we have two separate worlds 
in this country. The man who lives in 
what is known as the world of society has 
no conception of what the world of labor 
is thinking. Their worlds are almost as 
distinct and as completely cut off from 
each other as if one had its capital at 
Kamtchatka, and the other at Terra del 
Fuego. The poor do injustice to the kind- 
ly hearted people whose minds have been 
warped by the teachings of inheritance and 
by their environment of wealth ; and the 
rich do not dream of the thoughts which 
fill the minds of the poor. It is a dan- 
gerous ignorance. These two factors are 
like the nitre and charcoal of gunpowder. 
Any stray spark may produce disastrous 
results. The laborer believes now that 
the law is gradually being altered to suit 
what he considers the equities of his posi- 
tion. Let him become fairly convinced 
that the government is for the few, that 
the military is but a means of carrying 
out schemes of aggrandizement by the 
rich, and that votes are bought or major- 
ities counted out in the same interest, and 
the crucial hour of the Republic will at 
once have arrived. 

Can science do nothing towards the solu- 
tion of these difficulties? Statistics show 
us that if we were all to labor no one would 
want for anything, neither the necessi- 
ties of life nor reasonable pleasures nor 
enjoyments. Again, is there any intelli- 
gent rich man who would not wish his 
sons to labor? Who does not believe that 
labor in moderation brings happiness, if 
only that it gives a keener zest for recrea- 
tion ? Who does not believe that idleness 
brings mental and physical injury ? Who 
then would wish for his children exist- 
ence in a community where idleness is to 
be their lot? Is there any thinking man 
who can feel reasonably comfortable when 
only a few blocks distant thousands are 
eking out a dark existence by labor that 
extends in many cases over double the 
allotted number of hours, who have few 
pleasures and fewer still of what we call 
the comforts of life ? 

Yet wise laws could regulate much of 
this in the brief period of one generation 
Lighten the burdens of taxation upon the 
poor, by letting those whose wealth is 





















protected by the state chiefly furnish the 
means of subsistence for the state, at the 
same time offering a discouragement to 
the amassing of great wealth. The well- 
known expedient of income tax would be 


a step in this direction. Take out of the 
control of private individuals the power to 
amass great fortunes at the expense of the 
public, through the management of func- 
tions like railway, express and telegraph, 
which are purely of a public character. 
Establish a system of currency, self-regu- 
lated by means of postal savings banks ; 
tax highly the unimproved properties 
which are held for purposes of specula- 
tion. Finally, let it be a recognized prin- 
ciple that when men employ many labor- 
ers their business ceases to be purely a 
private affair, but concerns the state, and 
that disputes between proprietor and 
workmen must be submitted, not to the 
brute force of so many Pinkerton mer- 
cenaries, but to arbitration. 

If anyone would hold that it is not 
really the business of the state to bring 
about the settlement of labor difficulties, 
he has only to recall the circumstances 
which mark the two labor disputes 
prominent in the history of Pittsburgh. 
Through a dispute between a corporation 
and its employés the forts had to be 
cleared of their garrisons to save corpo- 
rate interests. Besides loss of life, anxiety 
and fear or sorrow in its households, and 
stoppage of private business for weeks, 
there was a direct tax, if I recollect right- 
ly, imposed upon the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, of between five and six million dol- 
lars, to pay for the property destroyed by 
the strikers. The sending of its militia 
to Homestead must cost the same state a 
sum running up into hundreds of thou- 
sands, perhaps millions. The loss to the 
Commonwealth by the idleness of those 
through whose efforts the common wealth 
is earned will probably amount to mill- 
ions more. Every man in Pennsylvania 
will have to bear his proportion of the 
tax. Every citizen will suffer something 
in his business from the idleness of those 
who would otherwise be working. To 
deny the right of the state to interfere in 
disputes which involve such disastrous 
consequences to all classes of citizens 
would be as foolish as it were to declare 
that quarrels between individuals were 
of no concern to it, and that it must not 
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question their right to fight them out in 
the open street. Certainly, arbitration 
would seem a more modern method of in- 
terference than bayonets. Disinterested 
minds would be most likely to regard 
the rights of both, and then—it would 
not be so costly to the general public. 

The most curious phenomenon attend- 
ing the period in which we live is the 
unprejudiced consideration given to these 
social conditions by the rich themselves. 
At every dinner table one may meet men 
who are profoundly dissatisfied with the 
existing conditions. We sit at table, they 
say, and everyone is satisfied to wait pa- 
tiently until served, knowing that there 
will be enough forall. No one man wishes 
to have twice as much put upon his plate as 
he can eat, simply because he may. There 
is no grabbing, no hoarding up, no con- 
tention, no bitterness. Our civilization 
may be regarded as having reached the 
dinner table stage. But it goes no farther. 
The morning after the feast the same men 
go to their offices on Broadway or Wall 
street, and instantly the game of grab be- 
gins. Everyone is ready to take what his 
neighbor has, if he can do so without in- 
terference by the law. The kindly gentle- 
man of the dinner table of the night before 
becomes a fierce, determined, grasping 
creature in his office. He does not care 
how many must suffer, if he accumulates. 
His acquisitions are not gauged by his 
power to consume. He wants and takes; 
and when he has obtained all he desired, 
his wants grow. And with each accession 
they grow again. 

I know personally so many of these 
men, and they are naturally kindly, nat- 
urally generous. But they live under a 
system, and their environment takes away 
their natural inclination. If it were not 
the fashion of these men to engage in this 
chase for wealth, they would become dis- 
tinguished in the fields of science and art 
and letters. They have bright minds which 
require labor and they would use them for 
thebenefitofall. But instead, under ourpe- 
culiar institutions, these minds are warped 
and driven into narrow channels. They 
are engaged in piling up mountains which 
leave deep valleys, in whose shades thou- 
sands must daily be chilled todeath. The 
two encouraging signs are the tendency 
to thought among the rich and the ad- 
vance of intelligence among the poor. 
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Iv KIRK MUNROE 


OR hours the 
long dugout 
threaded its 
way, swift- 
ly, and with- 
out a pause, 
through the 
maze of narrow chan- 
nels that everywhere in- 
tersect the vast swamps 
of the everglades like a 
network of veins. These 
channels are crooked beyond conception, 
so narrow that we constantly brushed 
against the tall saw grass forming dense 
walls on both sides, and so bewildering in 
their interlacings that one not born and 
brought up among them would be quickly 
lost, without hope of extricating his boat 
from their toils. 

The occupants of that particular canoe 
were Miccochee (little chief), a stalwart 









young Seminole Indian; Kowika, his 
twelve-year-old brother, and myself. We 
had followed one stream up from the 
coast the day before and were now skirt- 
ing an edge of the ’glades toward the 
headwaters of another river on which we 
proposed to hunt alligators for their hides. 
That is, my Indian friends were going to 
hunt alligators, that being their regular 
and legitimate occupation in life, while I 
was going to see how they did it, for the 
benefit of those readers of this magazine 
to whom alligator hunting is a novelty. 
It is seldom that a Seminole can be 
induced to guide a white man into any 
part of the everglades, so jealously do the 
Indians guard the secrets of this their last 
place of refuge. Miccochee had not been 
very enthusiastic over my proposal to ac- 
company him on this trip, but I had once 
helped Kowika through quite a serious 
illness, and out of gratitude for this the 
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elder brother finally consented to take me 
with them. Of course I was greatly de- 
lighted at this decision and so was Ko- 
wika, for the little chap and I were fast 
friends. 

We travelled in a canoe that Miccochee 
had fashioned for himself, aided only by 
fire and hatchet, from a huge cypress log. 
It was twenty feet long by three broad, 
and drew about four inches of water. It 
was propelled by a sail in open waters or 
through the treeless expanses of the 
’glades, and shoved along with along push- 
pole through narrow or forest-bordered 
streams, or when the breeze was unfavor- 
able. 

On this occasion we might have sailed ; 
for the limitless sea of brown grasses, 
stretching to the horizon on every side but 
one, was levelas a floor, and unobstructed 
by wind breaks ; but the breeze, sweeping 
in salt and strong from the ocean, was 
dead ahead. The month was March, the 
thermometer registered 85° in the shade, 
and the hot sunlight, pouring down from 
a sky of cloudless blue, glistened on the 
bare, copper-colored limbs of Miccochee, 
as, standing with the easy grace of a 
savage Apollo in the stern of the dugout, 
he wielded his slender push-pole. He 
wore but a single garment, a gaudy calico 
shirt belted about his waist, and his black 
locks were confined by a crimson hand- 
kerchief. Kowika had a bit of cloth fast- 
ened about his loins, but was otherwise 
unadorned. He stood in the bows of the 
canoe, and fended it off from jutting 
points with a much lighter pole than that 
used by his brother. I sat amidships on 
my blankets ; hot, uncomfortable and ex- 
tremely tired of the monotonous swish of 
the grasses along- 
side as well as the 
steady snapping 
of the crisp green 
‘‘bonnet’’? stems 
that generally 
filled the channel. 

‘‘How long be 
fore we shall make 
camp?’’ I inquired 
of Miccochee at 
length. 

“ Bimeby, un- 
cah,’’ was the un- 
satisfactory re- 
sponse. 
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‘Yes ; but when and where ?’’ 

‘« Me fix um, Hin-dle-ote, bimeby.”’ 

Kowika looked around and grinned. 

‘‘ But I am getting hungry !”’ 

‘‘ Uncah, you like um sofkee ? 
um, bimeby.’’ 

That everlasting «‘ bimeby’’ was as irri- 
tating and unsatisfactory as the Cuban 
‘“manafia;’' but it was Miccochee’s 
word, and would probably have conveyed 
volumes of information if I had only un- 
derstood him as well as did Kowika. 

A half-hour’s silence followed, while 
the canoe moved swiftly forward. Then 
from Miccochee came the exclamation of 
‘« Hin-dle-ote (good)! Campnow! Bime- 
by !”’ 

The aspect of our surroundings had 
changed for the better. We were in a 
stream that was bearing us forward with 
a very perceptible current, and our canoe 
was headed toward the belt of cypress 
that on that side forms the boundary of 
the ’glades. In a short time the waving 
grasses were left behind, and we were 
gliding through patches of mingled shade 
and sunlight over dark waters of crystal 
clearness. 

About four o’clock, or «two hour by 
sun,’’ as the crackers say, the canoe was 
beached in a little cove that was canopied 
by the fragrant and widespread tendrils 
of a huge grapevine. Beyond it a nar- 
row, grassy glade was fringed by the 
graceful forms of a group of cabbage 
palms, so that the whole formed one of 
the most perfect and desirable of camp 
sites. At one side of it stood a frame of 
poles and posts, sole relic of some former 
camp, and before dark Kowika had 
thatched both roof and sides of this, so as 

to make a rain- 

proof shelter, with 
the great crinkly 
palmetto leaves 
that Miccochee and 
I cut and brought 
tohim. From my 
own stores I pro- 
- duced coffee, bacon 
and hardtack. 

Kowika started a 

fire and collected 

wood, and Micco- 

chee speared a 

couple of fish. 

They were of a 


Me like 
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kind unknown to me, but proved of excel- 
lent flavor after being wrapped in aromatic 
leaves and cooked under a bed of glowing 
coals. 

After supper the 200-pound bag of salt 
that we had brought with us was « toted”’ 
into the shanty to keep it from dampness. 
Then Kowika made beds of the abundant 
moss that hung in great bunches from 
the cypresses, while Miccochee and I 
smoked, and the former overhauled his 
hunting outfit. 

First his rifle, a fine Remington, was 
carefully examined. Then the harpoon, 
or ‘‘grains’’ as it is called in that coun- 
try, was sharpened a bit. It had a keen- 
edged, two-pronged steel head, loosely 
fitted to a slender shaft of tough wood, 
and attached to a coil of small but very 
strong Manilla line. A fathom of the 
line nearest the iron was composed of a 
number of hempen cords that would slip 
between the teeth of any animal attempt- 
ing to bite it in two. The item of the 
outfit that was finally and most carefully 
examined was a jacklight, to which was 
attached the crown of an old felt hat, 
black and greasy with age and long 
usage. 

Until now I had not suspected that all 
our hunting was to be done at night, but 
I discovered this to be the case. Dark- 
ness had hardly well set in before mut- 
tered bellowings began to sound from the 
stream, both above and below our camp, 
as well as from the cypress swamp be- 
yond. They were in close imitation of 
the sounds made by an enraged bull; but 
I knew that they proceeded from the 
leathern throats of the very alligators we 
had come so far to find, for I had learned 
that lesson some time before. It was 
given me by a ‘‘cracker’’ with whom I 
was travelling when I first heard the 
sound. In my ignorance I remarked that 
an angry bull was somewhere near us, 
and expressed surprise, as we were not in 
acattle country. At this my companion 
burst into a loud guffaw, and increased 
my stock of knowledge by explaining 
that : 

‘«Them’s not bull cows a-bellerin’, they’s 
bull ’gators.’’ 

On the present occasion Miccochee lis- 
tened with evident satisfaction to the 
bellowing for a few minutes, and then re- 
marked : 
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«« Allapatta (alligator) plenty. Me catch 
um ; uncah !”’ 

Lighting the ‘‘jack’’ and fixing the 
greasy cap, to which it was attached, firmly 
on his head, he stepped into the canoe and 
we followed him. The hunter knelt in the 
bow, grasping his rifle, and the bright jack- 
light cleaved a gleaming pathway through 
the inky blackness that now shrouded the 
river. Beside him, ready to his hand, lay 
the harpoon, with one end of its coiled line 
secured to a ringbolt in the sternpiece. 
I sat amidship, with my rifle across my 
knees, while Kowika, in the stern, guided 
the drifting craft with a single-bladed 
paddle. He dipped it so deftly that not a 
ripple was created, and we slipped along 
through the shades of the solemn cypress- 
es without a sound. There were noises 
enough on every side of us, however. The 
cries of great herons startled from their 
roosts by our light, the raucous notes of 
innumerable frogs, the occasional scream 
of a panther or snarl of some smaller preda- 
tory animal, and above all the deep-voiced 
bellowing of alligators, gave us plenty to 
listen to. 

I have neglected to mention that during 
the day we had shot several cormorants, 
and caughtanumber of catfish. Just before 
we started on our nocturnal hunt some of 
these were tossed into the water, and al- 
lowed to float down stream ahead of us, as 
a bait to attract the alligators. 

In noting the weirdness of our surround- 
ings I had almost forgotten the object of 
the expedition, when it was suddenly re- 
called with startling distinctness by a 
blinding flash, a loud report and an exult- 
ant yell from Kowika. Alligator number 
one had ventured out into the stream after 
a drifting cormorant. He had turned his 
bewildered gaze toward the approaching 
light, and, from the darkness beneath it, 
a rifle ball had crashed into the sluggish 
brain through one of his glowing eyeballs. 
The dead body immediately sank, but by 
feeling along the bottom with his harpoon 
Miccochee soon found it. A sharp lunge 
fixed the steel prongs into the scaly side, 
the shaft was withdrawn with a jerk, and 
the canoe was headed toward the nearer 
bank, the coiled line paying out as it went. 
Two minutes later the dead alligator had 
been drawn out on a grassy tussock, the 
harpoon had been cut out, and we were 
again drifting down with the current. 
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Within a mile we killed four more of the 
bewildered monsters, and then turned our 
prow upstream. Now Miccochee wielded 
his push-pole from the stern, as only his 
skill and strength could force the craft in 
silence against the current. Kowika sat 
in the middle of the canoe, while I, with 
jacklight on my head and rifle in hand, 
occupied the position of honor in the bow. 

The only sound as-‘we moved up the 
stream, keeping close to the bank to avoid 
the full strength of the current, was the 
gurgling of water under our bows. The 
frightened birds had sought other roosting 
places in the unassailable depths of the 
swamp, the frogs were silent, and even 
the bull alligators had ceased their angry 
mutterings. I had just arrived at the con- 
clusion that we had either killed or fright- 
ened them all, so that none was left, 
when I was startled by aslight motion on 
the bank but a few yards away. At the 
same instant two coals of fire, luridly red, 
gieamed through the blackness. 

What could they be? I was about to 
speak and direct the hunter’s attention to 
them, when asharp, warning ‘hist’ from 
behind conveyed the information, as clear- 
ly as words could have done, that my mo- 
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ment for prompt action had arrived. Tak- 
ing a hasty aim at one of the lurid coals, I 
fired. The report of the rifle was instant- 
ly followed by such a wild rush into the 
river, sucha flurry of whirling, thrashing 
and splashing, such showers of spray and 
bloody foam, such a lashing of the water 
with furious blows and such a commotion 
generally that it was as if a small but 
uncommonly vicious cyclone had, without 
warning, been dropped from the heavens 
into that quiet spot. Little Kowika 
screamed shrilly in his excitement; but 
Miccochee only expressed his displeasure 
at my bad shot by muttering ‘‘ Ho-le-wa- 
gus! Heap bad!” 

The flurry lasted but a few minutes, and 
then the monster sank. «It could not 
have been such a very bad shot then, for 
he was dead at last.’’ Thus thinking 
I laid down my rifle and picked up the 
harpoon. Feeling cautiously along the 
bottom I soon brought it in contact with 
something softer than the rocks, which I 
prodded with all my strength. 

The next instant a huge black form 
leaped to the surface with a vicious rush, 
the jacklight disclosed a pair of horrid, 
wide-open jaws filled with gleaming teeth, 
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there was a bellow like the roar of 
a wounded lion, and I felt myself 
being torn and mangled and swal- 
lowed and struck by lightning, all 
at the same instant—that is, I 
thought I did. 

In reality that final effort of the 
dying monster was only sufficient 
to bring him to the bows of the 
canoe, which he struck with such 
violence as to tumble me over on 
my face. The thunder-clap that 
accompanied my involuntary ac- 
tion was the report of my own gun, 
fired close beside my head, by 
Kowika. Its muzzle was thrust 
down the alligator’s throat, and 
before I realized what was happening, 
he was as dead a’gator as ever lived, as 
my friend Dixey Finn would say. 

He also proved as large a one as ever 
lived, in those waters at least, for I meas- 
ured him as he lay on the bank the next 
day, and found that he lacked but two 
inches of being fourteen feet long. 

Although I had not covered myself 
with glory, my alligator had covered me 
with mud and blood, and drenched me to 
the skin besides. I had also learned how 
alligators are hunted by professionals. 
As this was all I wanted to know just 
then, and as it was midnight when we 
again reached camp, I landed and turned 
in, leaving my Indian friends to continue 
their hunt as long as they chose. 

When I awoke the sun was well up, 
Miccochee was mending the fire, and 
Kowika was fast asleep on the opposite 
sideof the shanty. We did not wake him 
until breakfast was cooked. Then he sat 
up, completed his toilet by rubbing his 
eyes, said ‘‘ Good how ”’ to me in place of 
good morning, and was ready for the in- 
cidents of the new day. 

After breakfast we set forth to view by 
daylight the result of the night’s huut. 
To my amazement those two Indians 
showed me twenty-four dead alligators, 
drawn upon the river banks within three 
iniles of our camp. ‘They must have con- 
tinued their hunt until daylight, and 
could not have had more than an hour or 
two of sleep when I awoke and found 
Miccochee already stirring. In spite of 
this they exhibited no signs of fatigue, 
but appeared as fresh as when we started 
on our expedition the day before. 
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A SEMINOLE FAMILY. 


Now began the arduous and to me in- 
tensely disagreeable task of skinning the 
dead ’gators. One of these as we ap- 
proached him showed signs of life, and 
Miccochee, reaching across the body, 
thrust his hunting-knife in to the hilt 
just behind the fore shoulder on the oppo- 
site side. The reason for thus reaching 
across the body was instantly apparent ; 
for with convulsive energy the mighty 
tail swept around in that direction with 
force sufficient to have broken the Indian’s 
legs had he been standing there. It was 
a final effort, but it might have proved 
most destructive had not the hunter 
known just how to deal the death blow. 

In watching the operations of skinning 
I soon discovered that only the under- 
neath, or belly, portion of the hide was to 
be taken ; that on the back being too thick 
and scaly to be worked into leather. As 
Miccochee explained it : 

‘« Belly, good, hin-dle-ote! Back, hol- 
e-wa-gus! White man no like um; no 
buy um.”’ 

Along the sides of each alligator runs 
a distinct line marking the division be- 
tween back and belly. On this line, from 
the end of the snout to tip of the tail, and 
even around the paws, Kowika made a 
deep incision with a keen-bladed knife, 
at the same time loosening the skin of the 
under jaw. Then the carcass was turned 
over to Miccochee, who, beginning at the 
head, gradually stripped the skin down 
the entire length of the body. 

Working with the skill of long practice 
the Indians had those twenty-four alliga- 
tors skinned and the hides carried to 
camp by noon. At the camp they were 
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scraped, and rubbed with a liberal quan- 
tity of the’ salt we had brought with us. 
Then each was rolled as tightly as pos- 
sible and stowed away inside the hut, 
beyond reach of the sun. Early in the 
afternoon their labors were finished, and 
they flung themselves on their moss 
couches for a few hours of sleep before 
darkness should summon them to resume 
the hunt. 

j The atmosphere of the hut was rapidly 
becoming intolerable to my more sensitive 
nose; so, while my companions slept, I 
erected a smaller shanty of poles and 
thatch at some distance from theirs for 
my own use. Then I prepared supper, 
the principal meal of the day on such an 
expedition, and not until sunset did I 
arouse the sleepers. 

For a week longer the programme of 
the first night and day was repeated with 
unvarying regularity, until at the end of 
that time alligators were scarce in that 
vicinity, and over a hundred hides, none 
less than seven feet in length, were stored 
in the hut. For them the Indians would 
receive from thirty-five to fifty cents apiece 
from the trader, upon their delivery at his 
store, thirty miles away. 

By the end of the week I was heartily 
tired of alligator hunting and impatient 
to leave that foul-smc!ling camp. Not 
only were its immediate odors wellnigh 
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unbearable ; but the air for several miles 
in every direction was laden with the 
stench arising from the rotting carcasses 
of the unfortunate alligators. About them, 
buzzards by the thousand assembled in 
the daytime, gorging themselves until 
they could hardly fly ; while the night 
was made hideous by the snarlings and 
cries of wildcats and other beasts of 
prey quarrelling over the loathsome feast. 
Thus, when the hunt was declared to be 
ended, I was fully as pleased as I had been 
a week before at receiving permission to 
accompany the expedition. 

On its return trip our canoe was so 
deeply laden with its unsavory freight 
that it was several times necessary, in 
shoal spots, to unload her, and make a 
portage to deeper water. At such times, 
as I ««toted’’ my share of the cargo and 
reflected upon its ultimate destination, it 
seemed incredible that these vile skins 
would soon be transfornyed into the soft- 
est of leather.and worked up into the 
most expensive of travelling bags, belts, 
card cases, albums and other articles of 
luxury. But so it is. Alligator leather 


is as popular today as it ever was, and it 
promises to continue in favor until the 
last of these uncouth monsters, together 
with the buffalo of the West and the fur 
seal of the North, shall have disappeared 
from the face of the earth. 
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THEY DRINK? 





By EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 


*CENE, on the northeast piazza. 
Awnings drawn on the northwestern 
corner. Ocean beach a mile distant. 
Ocean horizon 111 miles distant. The 
Yacht club passing, Lorelei leading, un- 
less it be Fanchon ; boys at the spyglass 
uncertain, the vessels being all hull down. 
Dramatis Persone. Doctor Primrose, 
Mrs. Primrose, Erskine, Jane Throop, 
Doctor Morton, William Hazard and su- 
pernumeraries, among whom are Ellen 
and Tom Grinnell. 

Dr. Primrose: No, 1 do not wonder 
they say we are fanatics. Iam sureI ama 
fanatic. I suppose that is what I am for. 

Jane Throop (afraid the doctor will be- 
come excited): Oh, no, I think—well, I 
know people expect that clergymen—— 

Dr. Primrose (somewhat more touchily, 
‘‘tetchily’’ is the national pronunciation) : 
That ministers—I wish you would speak 
English, Jane—that ministers and idiots 
and women and prisoners in the state 
prison, and children and car conductors 
and locomotive engineers, shall drink 
water. They, who do the speaking, ex- 
pect that they shall have five wine glasses 
by their plates at dinner and shall run the 
gamut from sauterne tochampagne. They 
shall have a shop opened at every street 
corner when they go to town, for fear they 
shall be hot and have nocoollager. They 
shall walk into the same shop with the 
man from Kickapoo Crossing, who has 
come down to buy the brogans for the 
miners there, and they shall nod across 
the counter and shall say : ‘‘ Cocktails for 
two, George,"’ lest the Kickapoo gentle- 
man might be astonished to find how 
brogans have risen in price. Then they 
shall go to a directors’ meeting of the 
Cattaraugus and Opelousas (My dear, I 
have your new bonds ; they went up five 
points after Sibyl Knox was published), 
and shall move an order that any oilman, 
brakeman, trainman, deckman, wheel- 
man, conductor, fireman, engine driver, 
or other employé of the railroad (why 
won't they talk English ?) who shall be 
detected smelling or tasting of any liquor 
but water shall be immediately dis- 
charged from the company’s service. My 








dear, whenever I meet them I become a 
fanatic. 

Jane Throop (terrified) : Indeed, Doctor 
Primrose, I only meant—— 

Mrs. Primrose (quite careless of Jane) : 
And here is Ellen with some Golden Sheaf, 
which you may like better than your tea. 
Ellen has learned to ice it very well. Mr. 
Erskine, I doubt if you know Golden 
Sheaf. I found Mr. Rainsford did not. 
It came up from Clark’s yesterday. 

[Ellen opens the Golden Sheaf, serves 
it, and retires. ] 

Dr. Primrose (quite ignoring the wom- 
en): I tell you, Erskine, that you law- 
yers do not know what we know, nor see 
what we see. Nobody but the doctors 
know; they and we are all one, all 
round. In the profession we see people 
in every grade of social life. In the same 
day, perhaps, I am called to the grandest 
palace of New England and tothe meanest 
attic in the South Cove. And those who 
are suffering most will tell us, on their 
knees it may be, of griefs, of agonies, of 
stabs in the heart, which they would tell 
perhaps to no one else but God himself, 
and perhaps do not tell to Him. Now 
here is our secret : nine times out of ten, 
in such confessions, the horror of it comes 
when the story turns to the part which 
describes drunkenness. She has_ been 
watching by herson in delirium tremens. 
Or her husband was brought home at 
night by another man, and did not know 
his own house door. Or the money she 
had earned by her midnight stitching to 
pay for her children’s milk had been 
stolen by her husband, that he might 
make himself a brute. Erskine, the con- 
fidence takes this form so often that you 
come to expect it, almost as of course. 
As you go to meet your appointment with 
her, you ask yourself in which closet the 
skeleton may be; but you know almost 
to a certainty that this is the skeleton 
which is there. Then people wonder, 
when next Sunday comes round, and I 
come into the pulpit, that I do not talk 
about the fringes on the high priest’s gar- 
ment, and what they were types of. Then 
they say, ‘‘ Doctor Primrose is an excel- 
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lent man, or would be if he were not such 
a fanatic.”’ 

Erskine: Let them say so, doininie, if 
it does them any good. For myself, I 
always back the prophet against the 
priest. I see more priests than do me any 
good, but I do not often fall in with a 
prophet. The queer thing is, dominie, 
that you and Rainsford and Crosby and 
the rest are forever talking as if you had 
got hold of a new problem. The truth is, 
you are fighting an old devil. 

Dr. Primrose: Of course we are, of 
course we are. 

Erskine: You say of course, and yet you 
all begin without looking at a law book. 

Dr. Primrose: That is true; I never 
look at a law book. 

Erskine: Better for you if you did. 
Or, law books apart, I wish I could make 
you read Chesterfield’s two speeches on 
gin houses. They are as far back—oh, 
before Waverley and the Pretender. 

Dr. Primrose: The time he voted with 
the bishops ? 

Erskine; The same. The sale of spirits 
to be drunk on the premises made all de- 
cent London wild with excitement, and 
all decent England, as the opening of an 
opium dive at Delmonico’s or at the Fifth 
avenue would drive all decent New York 
wild today. An Englishman might have 
his beer and ale to drink where he chose. 
But to drink spirit at an open bar! 
Never ! 

Dr. Morton ; He can do it now. 

Erskine: Yes, and could do it within 
ten years after the time Chesterfield and 
the bishops voted for prohibition. I wish 
anybody would tell me whether the liquor 
men of their day had a share iu turning 
Walpole out. Think of a lot of gin deal- 
ers proving stronger than that old tooth- 
less lion—* I will never sit in this house 
again.’’ However that may be, gin deal- 
ers and brewers and that kind have ruled 
every prime ministerof England from that 
day to this. When the blue-ribbon peo- 
ple brought down the « drink revenue,’’ 
chancellors of the exchequer looked blue. 
And when the queen’s jubilee year 
brought it up, they smiled behind their 
tears. That is what happens to govern- 
ments when they raise money by drink 
excises. 

William Hazard : Does that mean that 
you go for « free rum”’ ? 
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Erskine: Not a bit of it. I go for the 
abolition of ‘perpendicular drinking."’ 
I go farther. I say, if a man is to make 
himself drunk at all, he must do it at 
home, under the supervision of his wife 
and family. 

Jane Throop (who has recovered from 
her terror): Poor wife, why should she 
have to see it? 

Erskine: Because his house is his cas- 
tle, my dear Jane, and the community 
must not interfere with a man’s rights in 
his castle. 

Jane Throop (with a woman's persist- 
ency): If the Pennsylvania railroad can 
say that no man in its employ shall ever 
touch liquor, I do not see why the govern- 
ment cannot say the same thing. 

Erskine (smiling a man’s superior 
smile): Because a man may leave the 
service of the Pennsylvania railroad if he 
chooses to; but he is born an American, 
and cannot help himself. 

Jane Throop (in an aside) : He can leave 


his country if he do not like its laws. (At 
this Erskine says nothing.) 
Mrs. Primrose: When we are all Na- 


tionalists, and all belong to the « indus- 
trial army,’’ I suppose the country can 
treat us then as it treated the million men 
who belonged to the army in the rebellion. 

Tom (looking up): How did it treat 
them, mamma ? 

Mrs. Primrose: It made a temperance 
society out of the whole army, as far as 
the rank and file went. Officers carried 
about with them what they wanted for 
drinking. But many a private did not 
see liquor, unless it were heavily loaded 
with quinine, for those four years. But 
Mr. Erskine would tell us that that was 
martial law. 

Erskine (smiling serenely, but a little 
nettled): Yes, Mrs. Primrose, that was 
martial law, and we cannot expect to en- 
force it while we have the institutions of 
Alfred. 

Dr. Primrose: Do let us talk of practi- 
cal matters. I am willing todraw the line, 
as far as legislation goes, at the door ofa 
man’s home, as I suppose you are, Erskine. 
But then you have this question, never to 
be solved, as to what is a man’s home ; 
and you have to take care of these « trav- 
ellers,’’ and that is the practical difficulty 
in every law, whether for licenses or for 
prohibition. You say that a man shall 
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be privileged to get drunk in his home 
if he wants to, or to drink more or less 
as he wants to. ‘You will not interfere 
with his hospitality when he asks his 
friends, and you will not say how much 
or how little he needs when he is under 
his own roof. Then you go on to say 
that a man’s inn is his home, that he is 
entitled as a ‘traveller’ to the same 
rights he has at home, and you try 
to arrange for those rights. And then 
Tom, Dick and Harry walk in from the 
street and say they are “ travellers,’’ but 
that the particular refreshment they want 
is gin and water, or a cocktail, or whiskey 
straight. And you pretend that you have 
not skill enough in your boards of police, 
or in your licensing boards, to draw any 
line which shall be available under these 
circumstances. 

Jane Throop (dreamily): And what is 
it that dear Mr. Rainsford wants to do? 

Dr. Morton: That is, after all, what 
started this whole talk. Erskine and I 
have been discussing it as we drove up 
from the town hall. Rainsford says— 
recollect he is an Englishman—that there 
must be club houses, where men who 
have no home in the city of New York can 
goin and havea home for a little while. 
He says just what you recollect Doctor Day 
said to me, that Americans will not sit 
for five hours in an evening talking poli- 
tics over glasses of water, no matter how 
craftily you ice that water. He evidently 
does not know what a good liquor shop 
my friend Eaton keeps in Boston, with- 
out going outside the temperance line. I 
wish I could take Rainsford in there some 
day and ‘give him adrink.’’ Fifty-four 
kinds of drinks were served there one day 
when I inquired, ranging from the most 
delicious coffee to orange phosphates. 
I know one day when twenty-seven bar- 
tenders from the neighboring saloons 
came in there to quench their own thirst. 
But Doctor Rainsford does not know what 
are the capabilities of the genuine temper- 
ance bar; and he, with the courage of his 
convictions, is proposing that conscien- 
tious people, who want to limit drunken- 
ness as much as they can, shall open their 
own saloons, with their own entertain- 
ments, for light wines and the sale of lager. 

Erskine: T wish Rainsford had been in 
the criminal courts, as I was, for three 
years, when I was in Chicago. He would 
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never think that an appetite for lager led 
up to an appetite for ice water, or that the 
boy who began on lager came out on lager. 
You ask any sheriff or house of correction 
man about that 

Dr. Primrose: That is true enough, and 
Doctor Rainsford does not know yet what 
the «‘ whipof the sky’’ means. That was 
Tom Appleton’s phrase for the goad which 
dear Mother Nature puts on us all here, 
amounting in itself to the stimulus of 
twenty glasses of beer a day, so that, as we 
go and come, we cannot stand the soak- 
ing under which these Germans and Eng- 
lish seem to muddle along. When Mrs. 
Stowe was in England the keeper of a 
first-rate girls’ school asked her if she ob- 
served the ‘ beer tint” in the cheeks of 
the young ladies. ‘Half a pint of good 
beer every day,’’ he said. Imagine that 
being said at Vassar or Smith, or at the 
Howard Institute! You cannot transfer 
the customs of one country to another. 
Not that I think the English are gaining 
a great deal at home by the beer tint in 
the girls’ cheeks, or by the alehouses in 
the country villages. 

I never have forgotten that English- 
man whom I took, with his wife, into the 
gallery of our senate chamber. They were 
discussing prohibition, and the wife said, 
with real amazement, «Is it possible that 
it is proposed to prevent the sale of liquor 
altogether?’’ The husband replied, with 
the amiable air of a large property holder, 
‘«Oh, yes, my dear, and for the working 
classes it is an excellent provision.’’ Now, 
in a country where the working classes 
rule, they will be a little apt to have things 
theirown way. But that I say by the 
way. 

Mrs. Primrose: 1 do not see that it all 
turns, as you men seem to think it does, on 
a question of appetite. I should think it 
would be quite possible to make of the 
great saloons what we saw in Spain— 
places where people would come and talk 
politics, if youchoose, ortalk anything else 
that you choose, and where a man need not 
be afraid to bring his wife or his daughter. 
That they doin Germany. I believe you 
could make men go, if they might take 
their sweethearts, their wives and their 
children. In other words, my theory is 
that you had better make up for the stim- 
ulus of alcohol by providing the stimulus 
of society. 

















THE CHICAGO 
Dy MvuRAT 
SORMIDABLE is the word most 


| thoroughly descriptive of a Demo- 
cratic National convention. An impres- 
sive display of force is never lacking in 
the immense assemblies beside which 
parliaments and congresses seem small. 
There is something more than the con- 
sciousness of possessing power, there is 
the unconscious assertion of it. There 
is no better illustration of our political 
system—in a large sense of our ways and 
forms of government—than in conven- 
tions that represent all the states. The 
action is by states, and their part is dis- 
tinct. The sense of sections is almost 
lost. The call of the roll of states in 
alphabetical order is a curious study. 
The sectional groups disappear, sub- 
the full splendor of nation- 


inerged in 


CONVENTION 








OF 1892. 
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ality. Virginia and Vermont, California 
and Connecticut, Ohio and Oregon, North 
Carolina and Nebraska, Massachusetts 
and Missouri, Kansas and Kentucky, 
Texas and ‘Tennessee, West Virginia and 
Washington are close together on the 
roll, and there is no eloquence comparable 
with the names of the states in proclaim- 
ing the gloryof the Union. The name of 
Washington, grand as is its association, 
has not come to sound like the title of 
a state. Pennsylvania, Louisiana and 
Delaware were called for men and Vir- 
ginia and Maryland for women. But 
each carries a breath of history in it, 
and the termination rings. Washingto- 
nia would be an improvement on Wash- 
ington as a state name. It would be 
glorious if we could sneak of the nation 
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in one superb, 
stately word, and 
if ever we become 
Columbia it should 
be in this year 
which so deeply 
associates the 
name of the discov- 
erer with the city 
of the Democratic 
convention. The 
states, all of them, 
and the territories 
too, in array as a 
nation, their ban- 
ners pointing out 


THE 


Cleveland Refrain 


AIR: “BABY” SONG FROM “WANG.” 


Grover, Grover, four 


come in the weath- 
er than the Repub- 
licans received. 
There was not a 
session of the 
Democratic Na- 
tional convention 
without a thunder- 
storm. The hall 
may be said to 
have had all the 
facilities for the 
full display of the 
wrath of the ele- 
ments. Not only 
was the sound of 


the delegations, more years Of | the rain on the 
their names re- roof overwhelm- 
sounding in the Grover. ing, but so hastily 


call and recited in 
the votes of the 
delegates, is as an 
object lesson vast- 
ly superior to 
congress, where 
senators and repre- 
sentatives appear 





In he goes, 
Out they go; 
Then we’ll be in 


Clover. 


had the Wigwam 
been finished that 
there must have 
been a thousand 
leaks in the roof, 
and on one occa- 
sion the presiding 
officer was driven 








not by states but 

as individuals, and the seating is promis- 
cuous. The supreme sovereignty of the 
whole over the parts is the more con- 
spicuous when the states, defined as stars, 
are distinguished as a constellation, and 
the homogeneity of our people becomes 
more in evidence than in any other po- 
litical experience. 

The Democracy, assembling in Chicago 
in June, found the same heated and humid 
atmosphere that enveloped the Republi- 
cans a fortnight earlier at Minneapolis. 
The same swollen 
and turbid rivers, 
fields in which 
glistened unaccus- 
tomed pools, the 
same marvellous al- 
ternations in the 
skies, from dainty 
blue to dismal 
clouds, the same 
tropical rains, wel- 
comed both parties 
to the gigantic 
Northwest. The 
Democrats had, 
however, a_ wetter 
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and a warmer wel- 
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from his seat and 
sheltered under an umbrella. However, 
no great hardship was suffered. There 
was a good deal of fun in the rain. The 
Wigwam had been unroofed by a tem- 
pest the week before the convention met, 
and there was a change of plans, the exe- 
cution of which required extreme ex- 
ertion. The peculiar construction of the 
large edifice caused some alarm, partly 
owing to the reputation the Northwest has 
for occasional cyclones. Within the 
wooden colosseum the multitude had to 
trust rather blindly to Providence in the 
course of the tremendous thunder showers, 
for there were no windows or open spaces 
through which the world could be seen. 
The spaces open to the sky for ventilation 
had to be covered with canvas when the 
rainy whirlpools came, and there was a 
tendency to give the little external light 
perceptible a sickly tinge that it was deli- 
cately hinted was the true cyclone color. 
The question that confronted the Re- 
publicans at Minneapolis was whether, so 
far as they could determine, the adminis- 
tration of President Harrison should be 
continued. The combat was on very clear 
lines. The Democracy at Chicago had to 
decide whether the democratic ex-presi- 
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CALVIN SUTHERLANDSISTERS 
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a dent should be ac- 
corded another 
presidential race. 
Why it was so muy 
be difficult to say, 
but the renomina- 
tion of Harrison 
appeared to assist 
that of Cleveland. 
This was not a mat- 
ter of calculation, 
but of sentiment. 
There was a feeling 
that there would be 
a certain amount 
of dramatic fair 
play and fine finish about it, to have 
the race of 1888 over again. Cleveland 
had a term and Harrison had a term, and 
let it be decided which of them should 
have the second term! There is a consul- 
tation of public convenience in having the 
candidates each with an administration 
behind him, the history of his perform- 
ance illustrating his capacity. The re- 
nomination of Mr. Cleveland appeared 
more certain to the country when the con- 
vention assembled than it did to the con- 
vention itself. Public opinion at large 
was that the man who had a majority of 
the delegates to start with could not long 
be detained from overcoming the formal- 
ity of the two-thirds rule. And public 
opinion was right, but there were impor- 
tant politicians on the ground who had 
other views. 

The fact that the keenest and most 
practical, method- 
ical, business-like 
and _ professional 
politicians were 
defeated both at 
Minneapolis and 
Chicago by those 
who were in com- 
parison amatcurs, 
without the deft- 
ness of acute prac- 
tice, has not been 
as prominently 
considered as_ its 
interest would war- 
rant. In both 
conventions there 
were several cases 
of Great Expecta- 
tions. Just with- 
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out the range of immediate illumination 
there were dark horses. Some of them 
were almost concealed. Others could 
not refrain from prancing and snorting. 
The dark horse is apt also to be a fa- 
vorite son, and his friends are always 
assuring the people of his spotless record 
and simple habits; also that he scorns 
to seek office and wants the office to 
seek the man. These gentlemen are 
termed the «‘ Lightning rod brigade,’’ the 
idea being that they are in expectancy 
of strokes of presidential lightning, and 
carrying conductors inviting the subtile 
and dangerous, but highly animating, 
fluid. Mr. Cleveland's preponderance was 
so commanding that there was unusual 
caution on the part of those who may be 
termed the secondary candidates. Each 
of the gentlemen waiting and willing 
preferred to be in shape to fall heir to the 
good will of the man of the majority. 
This it is precisely that has in the 
Democratic convention system so strong a 
tendency to make a majority two-thirds. 
Besides Cleveland there were but two 
avowed candidates, Senator Hill and Gov- 
ernor Boies. The candidacy of Hill, it 
was assumed, had a personal edge, and, 
as the New York delegation was behind 
it, there was no doubt of a persistent 
purpose. ‘The intense seriousness of the 
candidacy of Governor Boies was not at 
first understood. Those for him were 
very much in earnest and their enthusi- 
asmendured. If there had been two or 
three more such candidates the result 
might have been diffefent. The fact that 
Governor Boies was in for the fight to a 
finish gave him friends, and if there had 
been an opening for the nomination of 
anybody but Cleveland, Boies would have 
been foremost in the charge with many 
chances of becoming the winner. The 
friends of Mr. Cleveland were not with- 
out periods of anxiety. The forces at last 
mustered against him were stronger than 
was at first believed 
possible. Ex-Secre- , 
tary Whitney was fa- (gas 
miliarly known by — 
military titles. He 
was, at the pleasure of 
those who described 
him, the field mar- 
shal and the general- 
issimo. An accusa- 
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tion of the hour was 
that he was too cau- 
tious, and certainly 
there was nothing 
audacious in his strat- 
egy. His was of the 
Moltke, holdfast, me- 
chanical style. First, 
there were to be no 
test votes. Mr. Cleve- 
land was recognized 
as a single-ballot can- 
didate, that is, if not 
nominated at first, not to be nominated at 
all. Mr. Whitney was personally incon- 
spicvous, only a quiet spectator in the 
convention, according to the appearances. 
The contrast with the Harrison leader’s 
style is notable. Mr. Depew was on the 
floor, the head of the Harrison wing of 
the New York delegation, made the nom- 
inating speech, held an outside meeting 
and pledged delegates to follow him. He 
was not to be questioned, but obeyed. 
There was nothing mysterious or reserved 
about him. He was in favor of a test 
vote, and had it on a report from the 
Committee on Credentials. The policy 
on the strong and successful side at Min- 
neapolis was the 
very opposite of 
that of the win- 
ners at Chicago. 
As both gained 
the great event 
critical compari- 
son is hardly in- 
vited. The Har- 
rison leaders were 
not taken by sur- 
prise or disturbed, 
though they were 
deeply interested 
when the vote of 
Ohio was cast for 
McKinley. There 
were but two ballots in the two conven- 
tions. The same thing was said of Har- 
rison as of Cleveland, that he was a one- 
ballot candidate. It was true of both men, 
but not just in the same sense. 

If there was a critical time in the Re- 
publican convention it was during the 
ballot for president. The point of danger 
in the Cleveland campaign was the plat- 
form contest. The attack on the tariff 
plank was a surprise, and succeeded be 
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cause the overrul- 
ing orders were that 
there should be no 
tests but the presi- 
dential ballot itself. 
The managers ex- 
pected a contest 
over the silver 
plank, and this, it 
was thought, 
should be without 
debate, as there had 





been thorough dis- 
cussion in commit- 
tee. When the 
platform was 
amended by the 
adoption of the sub- 
stitute resolution on the tariff, and the mo- 
tion was made to amend the silver plank, 
was the moment when, if the opponents 
of Cleveland had been aggressive, they 
could have placed themselves in a posi- 
tion to have prevented his nomination. 
A test vote on silver might have been 
pressed. A debate consuming the whole 
night might have been insisted upon. 
After the tariff experience the previous 
question could not have been sustained to 
suppress a silver discussion. The way 
the convention got away from its runners 
on the vice-presidential question indi- 
cates that there were present elements 
through which the course of events might 
have been changed. The strength of Mr. 
Cleveland with his party was manifestly 
very great. Those in disagreement with 
him still cared for him beyond the com- 
mon. Perhaps he 
might have been 
nominated without 
careful handling, 
but those who were 
against him thought 
he had nothing to 
spare and needed all 
the attention he re- 
ceived. In this case, 
as always, when a 
presidential candi- 
date is presented, 
those who have ac- 
complished their 
purpose grow con- 
ciliatory, and are 
ready to concede 
anything that can 
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aid the candidate to a friend or deprive 
himofanenemy. The vice-presidency is 
ready to be thrown where it will do most 
good, but the nomination of Stevenson 
was on the spur of the moment. It had 
been carefully thought of and yet was 
substantially extemporaneous, and it was 
as if the convention, aware that it had 
been under control, took occasion to ex- 
hibit the spirit of independence. 

There were many able men in the con- 
vention. If it had not been for the over- 
shadowing proportions of Cleveland, there 
was an abundance of presi- 
dential temper in the dele- 
gations. The southern rep- 
resentation was able and 
characteristic, but there 
were few southern speeches 
that caught the general at- 
tention. Senator Daniels 
struck a stormy hour and 
was imperfectly heard. 
There was a fine dash of 
humor from Kentucky, in 
which the representative of 
the state referred to the 
liquor that was so good it 
‘made intoxication a vir- 
tue.’’ The oration of the 
occasion was the speech of 
the permanent chairman. 
The most effective business 
was a five-minutes speech 
by Watterson, and it is not 
often that public speech is paid a higher 
compliment. The great speech was that 
of Bourke Cockran, and that ranks higher 
as a sustained statement of one side in a 
momentous and imbittered controversy 
than any utterance in the national con- 
ventions of all the parties for a genera- 
tion. It was a gentlemanly deliverance. 
The courtesy of it was clear. The sar- 
casm was cutting but did not bruise. The 
language was surprisingly accurate, hap- 
py and lofty. The sentences fell into 
their places as if they had been hewn 
square and perfect at the joints. The 
speech may have influences beyond the 
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time and space in which it was delivered, 
but there was no materialization in dele- 
gate votes. The demonstrativeness of the 
Democracy at Chicago was hardly equal 
to that of Republicans in Minneapolis. It 
happened in both cities that the organ- 
ized street demonstrations were failures. 
The Blaine procession was coming off 
when it had become known to his friends 
that his nomination would not take place. 
The Tammany parade was timed to meet 
the assurance that the nomination of 
Cleveland was unavoidable. In the Cleve- 
land street triumph the mis- 
take was flagrant of placing 
on the transparencies the 
names of the ticket for presi- 
dent and _ vice-president— 
and the latter was that of 
one of the gentlemen de- 
feated. It was believed to 
be this advertisement of a 
ticket completed, that had 
not been passed upon by the 
convention, that aroused ef- 
fective antagonism against 
it. The most genial scene 
of the convention was the 
singing of ‘Grover, Gro- 
ver, . . . then we 'll be 
in clover.’’ The leader of 
it was a Philadelphia gentle- 
man who glowed with fun 
and had so benign an ex- 
pression that the reporters 
declared he must be Mr. Pickwick. The 
song gave the convention an agreeable re- 
cess of half an hour, and if national poli- 
ticians were not such serious people it 
would have served very prettily as a plat- 
form. 

Chicago has claims to be preéminently 
the national convention city, but she has 
this year been careless in making them 
good. She is so sure of the titles that 
she has not been particular as to the facil- 
ities. The tendency of the convention is 
to go West. The Republicans this year 
passed beyond Chicago 400 miles to Min- 
neapolis, and the third party gathered 
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at Omaha. The next step is to Denver, 
and the time will come for conventions 
on the Pacific coast. It may be well for 
the eastern andsoutheastern states to com- 
promise in time on Chicago on account 
of her extraordinary railroad and hotel 
accommodations. There are complaints 
both of the roads and of the houses, but 
those do not takeinto account the enor- 
mous number of people who congregate 
about points of interest. Take a simple 
incident of what was done of a public- 
spirited sort for the Democracy at Chi- 
cago. As the lake supply has a bad rep- 
utation sometimes, the convention was 
supplied from Waukesha with water ab- 
solutely pure, and this at heavy cost. 
Some hotel bills were extortionate, but 
many were not beyond the regular figures. 

Never before this convention were there 
provided for the spectators of the proceed- 
ings of a deliberative body 15,000 seats. 
In the Wigwam there were 19,200 chairs. 
There were nearly 1,000 delegates and as 
many alternates, nearly 1,000 persons 
connected with the press and telegraph 
service and acting as messengers and 
police, and as many bearing classifica- 
tion as distinguished guests. If we add 
500 ladies specially accommodated, we 
have 15,000 chairs left for the general use. 
Much has been said of the participation 
in the proceedings of the galleries, that 
is, of the 15,000, but the truth is the gal- 
leries were right as a rule. The inter- 
ruptions were, with an exception or two, 
well timed and in excellent taste and 
judgment. The public speakers in this 
country have no mercy on the people, 
and talk unprofitably to an extent that is 
preposterous. Two or three thousand 
people will bear up patiently to the end, 


but 15,000 or 20,000 will not, and should 
not. The galleries both at Minneapolis 
and Chicago were surprisingly well be- 
haved. In no other country would such 
masses have been so orderly. They did 
not take the time of the convention : they 
saved time. The delegates who were ex- 
asperated about the galleries required the 
instruction of a disturbance. If a man 
does not know he should stop until 10,000 
voices rise, still heshould be told. There 
is a reason, though, why the dimensions 
of the places of holding national conven- 
tions should be reduced and the numbers 
rigidly restricted. Never again must con- 
ventions be held in vast wooden pens like 
those this year on the Mississippi and 
Lake Michigan. Those places are danger- 
ous. Packing 12,000 people, as at Min- 
neapolis, in the third story of a house of 
inflammable material, the turning out of 
the light at midnight, causing a scratch- 
ing of matches, is taking too many risks. 
Those who knew the most about the con- 
ditions at Minneapolis, and were the most 
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thoughtful, were the most 
sensible of danger, and 
thanked God when the con- 
vention was over without a 
disaster. At Chicago the 
hall was on the ground, and 
so wet there seemed no 
chance of burning, but 20,- 
ooo people should never be 
heaped in a wooden hall. 
There was a fall of electric 
lights with wires, from 
which the Governor of New 
York made a narrow escape; 
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full expression on the floor 
and in the press. The con- 
ditions are those of fault- 
finding, and an excessive 
impression of errors com- 
mitted is not uncommon. 
The imagination has much 
to do with the immensity of 
blundering with which they 
are charged. 

They are faithfully repre- 
sentative and popularly ser- 
viceable. The people speak 
in them with the clearest 
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there were times, when the 
storms roared and the light- 
ning flashed, that there was 
a feeling among people not celebrated for 
prudence, that a general collapse was not 
improbable. People have a right to be 
made certain they are not heedlessly ex- 
posed to unreasonable risks. There are 
sufficient auditoriums in New York, Chi- 
cago and Cincinnatito hold a convention, 
and from 5,000 to 10,000 witnesses, all safe 
as if in the open fields. There should 
never more be exposition temples of tin- 
der filled with multitudes, or wigwams 
built on speculation by contract, and 
20,000 people committed to them. Let 
national conventions be held only with- 
in brick walls and on the ground floor. 
Both parties have reason to be grateful 
that the destruction invited did not be- 
fall this year. 

Political conventions of national pro- 
portions are necessarily partisan, and it 
is their nature to be full of contention. 
If one represents half the people of the 
United States it does well, and as a rule, 
the majorities that control are small. The 
hostilities to measures and men are many 
and varied. The disappointments have 








sincerity and directness of 
purpose. The methods that 


of generations of freemen. 
Unofficial, they are largely 
devoid of the artificialities of more formal 
organizations. They transact business in 
a searching light of publicity, and must 
stand, like Tennyson’s tower, four-square 
to all the winds that blow. They are re- 
publican and democratic—thoroughly so. 
Those who essay management do it at 
their peril. Sham dignity is uncovered. 
Pompous feebleness exposes itself. The 
activities of great forces make the air elec- 
tric. The weak in brains or will or voice, 
the halting, the confused, must go to the 
rear. There is room only for strong men 
at the front, and they must know what 
they want, and the waste of words is a sin 
found out on the spot. 

If the convention is not of the people 
and for the people it must of necessity 
write its own failure. When we consider 
the variety of the duties of conventions, 
the scope of their responsibilities, the rush 
under which they transact important busi- 
ness, we do not estimate them too highly 
when we say they yield the best illustra- 
tions of the self-governing capacity of 
the people. 








HE Bulkleys had originated some- 

where in Massachusetts, but they had 
belonged to those strata of society whose 
antecedents remain unchronicled. Peleg 
L. Bulkley prided himself vaguely on hav- 
ing come from the Bay state (I never knew 
a state which was not a source of pride 
to those who came from it) ; but he left it 
to his daughters, who had never been in 
Massachusetts, to supply the local color 
and details of ancestral history comport- 
ing with their present distinction. To 
his western experience, which was of too 
recent date to furnish material for the 
myth-making genius, he was not allowed 
to allude; though he was at a loss to 
understand why. It was impossible for 
him to comprehend the frame of mind to 
which a merchant tailor’s business (and a 
very big one at that) could appear some- 
thing to be ashamed of, particularly as he 
well remembered the pride Mrs. Bulkley 
once took in the huge plate-glass windows 
and the big pictorial advertisements in the 
Sunday papers, showing the rapid rise 
in the world of the man who bought his 
clothes of Bulkley, and the accumulation 
of disasters which overtook him who did 
not. And what a source of delight his 
rhymed and gorgeously illustrated cata- 
logues had been to her and the children ! 
How they had admired the jingling dog- 
gerel about coats and trousers, and what a 
work of art that colored frontispiece had 
seemed to them, exhibiting the president 
and hiscabinet beaming with contentment 
because they had been so fortunate as to 
secure suits of Bulkley’s manufacture, 
while the poor Prince of Wales and a mob 
of kings looked disconsolate because they 
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had to put up with the tailoring of Poole 
and his consorts. 

Peleg was brimming over with anec- 
dotes from this period of his life, and he 
had to exercise a severe self-denial to 
‘refrain from lapsing into compromising 
reminiscence. He was too honestly 
American to sympathize with any effort 
to conceal his past, when that past was 
fully as honorable as that of the majority 
of his fellow citizens. There were, in- 
deed, moments when his newly acquired 
gentility affected him like a strait- 
jacket which he was aching to burst ; and 
if it had not been for his three daughters 
(two of whom shared their mother's social 
ambition) he would have had himself in- 
terviewed by The World on all the « un- 
desirable"’ phases of his career. 

There was, of course, his unsuccessful 
start in the flour and feed business, in 
which he failed and compromised with his 
creditors on thirty cents on the dollar. 
Then five years as a drummer for a big 
western clothing house, during which he 
earned in commissions from $5000 to $6000 
a year, besides a gold mine of valuable 
experience. Thereupon six years were 
spent as a partner in the firm, and finally 
as sole proprietor. In the meanwhile real- 
estate investments and a lucky mining 
speculation had made him a millionaire 
several times over; and there seemed no 
longer any good reason why he should 
continue in the clothing business. 

Mrs. Bulkley about this time began to 
develop alarming propensities. She cut 
her old friends whom she liked, and sub- 
mitted to no end of humiliation in her 
efforts to gain new ones whom she dis- 
liked. She had to have a carriage with 
two liveried automatons on the box ; and 
the Irish housemaid was exchanged for 


























an imposing-looking, side-whiskered Eng- 
lish butler, who made them all quake 
with fear of committing improprieties in 
his presence. Peleg had always an un- 
easy feeling while that dignified foreigner 
was waiting upon them, and could not 
suppress the conviction that he was laugh- 
ing at him in his sleeve. He took a sly 
satisfaction, however, in the conscious- 
ness that his wife was fully as uncomfort- 
able as himself, if not more so, because 
she lacked the sense of humor which ena- 
bled him to chuckle at his discomfort. 
There was at that time in the great west- 
ern town, where the Bulkleys lived, a 
social clique, which counted many charm- 
ing and cultivated people and made some 
pretence to exclusiveness. The aristoc- 
racy of pork, though it existed, was not 
yet recognized ; it went to bed regularly 
at nine o'clock, and slept the dreamless 
sleep of weariness, untroubled by social 
ambitions. You might walk up the prin- 
cipal avenue in those days at ten o’clock 
in the evening, past rows of stately res- 
idences, and only discover here and there 
astray light in a bedroom window. It 
never occurred to all the incipient mill- 
ionaires, who slumbered in the security 
of electric burglar alarms, to give the 
social tone to the city and flaunt their 
blatant vulgarity in the face of the world 
as representative of western civilization. 
Mrs. Bulkley was well aware that social 
preferment was not to be attained by cul- 
tivating this class of people, and she 
therefore turned her attention toward a 
coterie, consisting of prosperous profes- 
sional men, with a sprinkling of mer- 
chants and bankers, whose thoughts were 
capable of soaring beyond stocks and 
real estate. She made cautious overtures 
to a lady who resided on Pine street, 
and whose Wednesday evening musicals 
were as exclusive as they were (to real 
connoisseurs) delightful. But she met 
with a rebuff. Her next move, in which 
she employed much diplomatic tact, was 
directed against another leader of the 
same coterie who cultivated a lighter tone, 
gave three or four dances during the win- 
ter, and delighted in wit and sparkling 
frivolity. But here, too, Mrs. Bulkley’s 
overtures were ignored. That wretched 
tailor shop on State street rose like a 
sinister spectre in her path, wherever she 
turned. The bitter truth was gradually 
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forced upon her that this sartorial busi- 
ness was an absolute bar to their social 
advancement. An embezzlement, defal- 
cation and flight to Canada would have 
been more readily pardoned than a con- 
nection, however remote, with a tailor 
shop, even though it were a merchant 
tailor’s. 

Two years of heroic but unavailing 
struggles convinced Mrs. Bulkley that 
the West, properly speaking, had no so- 
ciety ; that the town was hopelessly com- 
mitted to trade, and that pork and refine- 
ment could not flourish together. She 
therefore persuaded Peleg to sell out his 
business and move to New York, where 
his title to consideration as a millionaire 
would be more readily recognized. Peleg 
was, indeed, far from being confident on 
that point, but he submitted gracefully 
to his wife’s decision, knowing that his 
other alternative was to submit ungrace- 
fully. Women of Mrs. Bulkley’s stamp 
have this advantage over their husbands 
that they can make the latter’s life a 
martyrdom until they have their own 
way ; for men, as a rule, disdain the kind 
of warfare which seems most natural 
to women, consisting in perpetual, un- 
wearied skirmishing, without decisive 
battles. At any rate Peleg, having abun- 
dant experience in this chapter, was able 
to gauge the strength of Mrs. Bulkley’s 
resolution, and having concluded that it 
was final, he preferred to surrender with- 
out preliminary hostilities. 

Mrs. Bulkley, at the time of her shak- 
ing the western dust off her feet, was 
forty-two or forty-three years old, though 
she would easily have passed for thirty- 
five. In spite of her humble origin she 
looked, superficially at least, a lady. She 
was one of those remarkable American 
women who fancy themselves, and fre- 
quently are, equal to any position ; who 
assume with marvellous promptness the 
external varnish of any society in which 
they are privileged to move ; who, if by 
some miracle they found themselves upon 
a throne, would not shrink for a moment 
from the responsibilities of the situation. 

I believe I characterize Mrs. Bulkley 
most completely when I say that she was 
not silly. She had ambitions which to 
the profoundly philosophic mind may ap- 
pear foolish ; but which all womankind 
will agree with her in pronouncing nat-. 
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ural, if not wise. She had the strength 
of character which comes from narrow- 
ness of vision and an utter absence of 
imagination. She saw certain things 
within her circumscribed horizon with 
great vividness, and she disbelieved in 
everything which lay beyond the range 
of her vision. If she was, perhaps, too 
clever to be called coarse, there was a cer- 
tain ruthlessness in her methods which 
would not have commended itself to a 
character of finer grain. She carried her- 
self like a general, and exercised the nat- 
ural despotism of a strong mind. She 
had a pair of sagacious black eyes which 
nothing escaped ; a slightly Roman nose, 
and a firmly moulded chin, full of energy 
and decision. It was a wonder how any 
man (in spite of her good looks) could 
have had the courage to marry her with 
such a nose and chin. But happily men 
(in their foolish age) marry the women 
who want to marry them, and exercise 
only an imaginary freedom of selection. 
Peleg had no illusions left on that score 
now ; and if he had lost the blessed fac- 
ulty to laugh at the ills matrimony had 
brought him, he might have wept over 
them. 

He was at the time of his removal to 
New York forty-nine years old, and (un- 
like his wife) he looked his age. Handsome 
he was not, nor could ever have been. 
There was something a trifle whimsical 
in his manner, the result of long matri- 
monial suppression. A weak desire to 
please his exacting spouse (though he 
knew beforehand that nothing he could 
do would please her) made him always 
appear at a disadvantage in her presence. 
His molasses-colored hair was thin on the 
top and sprinkled with gray; a scant 
and scrubby beard of the same color 
adorned his chin; and after the opening 
of his establishment on Fifth avenue he 
received orders from his superior officer 
(which he hastened to obey) to grow a 
mustache. The hair, receding from the 
temples, had left him a dome of a forehead, 
projecting and curiously gnarled. He 
was of middle height and inclined to 
portliness. In dress he was a trifle 


slouchy, and would have ruined his busi- 
ness if he had transferred it along with 
his family to New York. Nothing seemed 
ever to fit him ; and whatever he put on 
But 


appeared equally inappropriate. in 
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spite of his uncouthness and utter lack of 
style there was something very likable 
about Peleg Bulkley. The humorous 
twinkle of his shrewd, bluish-gray eyes 
took you into his confidence whether 
you wanted to or not, and was utterly de- 
moralizing to any sham dignity. If you 
wanted to snub him, he appeared not to 
comprehend it, but took it for granted 
that you were as good a fellow as he was, 
when you only came to understand each 
other. In spite of his subjection to his 
wife he was amply able to hold his own 
with men, and his business judgment 
was said to be unimpeachable. There 
was ‘‘ horse sense’’ in all that he said ; 
a certain contempt for flummery and a 
wholesome democratic disrespect in his 
attitude toward the world in general 
stamped him as a true American, and 
made him nationally interesting even 
when he was personally unsympathetic. 
And I am not sure but that his matri- 
monial submissiveness adds a touch to his 
character with which it could ill afford to 
dispense. 


3. 


It was exceedingly quiet 1 the big Fifth 
avenue mansion of the Bulkleys, when the 
decorators had put the finishing touches 
on walls and ceilings and furniture. Mrs. 
Bulkley had engaged a well-known art- 
ist (who had won his most profitable 
laurels in decorating the Vanderbilt man- 
sions) and had given him carte blanche. 
A certain amount of mild excitement was 
derived from watching the progress of 
his work ; and the house seemed almost 
sepulchrally hushed when he and his 
assistants were gone. Only an occasional 
messenger boy, or a man distributing 
advertisements of soap and perfumery, 
rang the door bell; and when shabby- 
genteel mendicants with romantic biog- 
raphies called (and they all had roman- 
tic biographies) it seemed to the young 
ladies a grateful interruption. It is a 
most curious feeling which possesses a 
person living in the midst of a vast 
and populous community which takes 
no notice of him—to which he is a 
mere undistinguished human atom—an 
animated agglomeration of dust, labelled 
for the sake of convenience with a name. 
The feeling is perhaps proximately one 
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of reckless irresponsibility and the con- 
sequent temptation to throw duty, pro- 
priety and all restraints to the winds. 
To the Bulkley girls, as they drifted wea- 
rily up and down the bright length of the 
avenue, there was something hateful and 
forbidding in the smiling, well-dressed 
crowd, which rouseda dim hostility within 
them. They were so lonely—so drearily 
and horribly lonely—in the midst of these 
prosperous idlers who passed them by with 
the blank stare of indifference. How often 
they deplored their mother’s ambition, 
which had brought them tothis sorry pass, 
and how they longed back to the cor- 
dial, informal and congenial West! They 
went to the theatres, of course (those 
perennial resorts of the vast throng of 
prosperous New Yorkers who are unrecog- 
nized by society), and they made a busi- 
ness of exploring the churches with a 
view to joining the one from which they 
might derive the greatest social advan- 
tage. Butit was no easy thing to decide so 
momentous a question ; especially asa mis- 
take might prove fatal to all their aspira- 
tions. The summer came while they were 
yet surveying the field, though Mrs. Bulk- 
ley had then gotten so far as to decide, pre- 
liminarily, that they were to be Episcopa- 
lians. She wouldas cheerfully have become 
a Mahometan, if she had believed that it 
was for her advantage. The third daugh- 
ter, Peggy, who was the wit of the family, 
was the only one who rebelled against this 
cold-blooded scheming; and when her 
mother demanded her reason for declining 
to join the church, she declared that it 
was too much like signing a contract to 
be good, and she preferred to leave it op- 
tional. That was, however, only her way 
of saying that she objected to her mother’s 
motives. 

She was a privileged person, this same 
Peggy, though every member of the fam- 
ily (except her father) made a point of 
disapproving of her. She had been a good 
deal of a tomboy when she was a child; 
and long skirts, though they interfered 
somewhat with her freedom of movement, 
had failed to curb her adventurous spirit. 
She said whatever came into her head, and 
from sheer perversity delighted in tram- 
pling upon the conventions which Mrs. 
Bulkley, with anxious care, was endeavor- 
ing to observe. She hated the social 
ambition which was imposing such un- 
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necessary restraint upon them ; picked up 
undesirable acquaintances and refused to 
drop them; flaunted her western inde- 
pendence in the face of people whom it was 
important to conciliate. If she had not 
been so original and amusing, her mother 
and sisters would never have tolerated her 
conduct ; and as it was, they barely toler- 
ated it. What made it doubly hard for 
Mrs. Bulkley to put up with this obstrep- 
erous daughter’s disrespect was the fact 
that she felt what serious censure was hid- 
den behind the merry mask. And then 
again, Peleg (though he said nothing 
openly) encouraged her by his approval, 
and laughed at her sallies of wit with an 
almost challenging appreciation. It was 
as if his cowed spirit lifted its head tenta- 
tively in this exaggerated mirth, finding 
a grateful outlet for its mute rebellion. 

To complete Peggy’s portrait, let me 
add that she was a dark-eyed, slim bru- 
nette and of good height; but she car- 
ried herself in a sort of loose-jointed, 
hap-hazard way, common to western girls 
in her station of life. To put it mildly, 
she had no style, and despised it, per- 
haps, because she felt that it was unat- 
tainable. Her face, without being beauti- 
ful, was extremely pleasing, andher large, 
mirthful eyes lighted up her features with 
an animation which was not a bad sub- 
stitute for beauty. Nosingle feature was 
remarkable for regularity, refinement or, 
in fact, for anything; but the tout en- 
semble, nevertheless, made an impression 
of freshness, alert intelligence and good 
sense. It was a face which you would 
scarcely have encountered outside of the 
United States, because it illustrated a per- 
sonality which was purely American. 

The two other daughters were less pro- 
nounced characters, though every Ameri- 
can girl is, in my opinion, a more pro- 
nounced characterthan, prematrimonially, 
you are apt to give her credit for. Sally, 
the eldest, was of the type known as gold- 
en blonde; she was placid, acquisitive, 
anda trifle indolent. Beautiful she was, 
both as to color and form, disdainful, and 
supremely selfish. She was always more 
or less uneasy about her health, read health 
papers, and had a mania for trying patent 
medicines. Faith healers, magnetic doctors 
and other quacks were constantly curing 
her of diseases which she never had ; and 
it was, indeed, a marvel, considering the 
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‘*“THE ANNUAL NIGHTMARE OF HAVING TO DECIDE WHERE TO SPEND THE SUMMER.” 


experiments of which she was made the 
subject, that she managed to look as fresh 
and rosy as she did. Besides her mania 
for doctoring herself as wellas others, Miss 
Sally had another marked idiosyncrasy. 
She liked to hoard things, to contemplate 
her possessions, to expand with an 
agreeable senseof opulence. This was an 
instance of atavism in her case, for her 
paternal grandfather (and many thrifty 
but obscure New England ancestors before 
him) had had this passion for saving, and 
had wasted their lives in futile economies. 
She could never quite grasp the idea of her 
father’s wealth, because five or six mill- 
ions presented only a dazzling blank to 
her fancy, and still less could she com- 
prehend that her own function was to as- 
sist him in reducing, not in increasing, 
his hoard. Her mother, however, who 
knew this little peculiarity of her daugh- 
ter, discounted it in advance, and sup- 
plied a hundred channels of expenditure 
for every one Miss Sally stopped up. She 
engaged riding masters, dancing masters, 
fencing masters and what not for all the 
three sisters, with a view to their physical 
improvement, and the acquisition of that 
secure and erect carriage which is sup- 





posed to be indicative of birth and in- 
herited culture. She even herself took 
riding lessons for the purpose of reducing 
her weight, but she had the good sense 
to engage the ring for herself alone, when 
she went through her apoplectic perform- 
ances. 

It was not to be denied that the three 
Misses Bulkley did present a better ap- 
pearance after their first winter in New 
York than at the time of their departure 
from their native city. Barring a certain 
vague gaucherie which is sufficiently com- 
mon to make exceptions noticeable, and a 
slight want of freedom and grace of move- 
ment, they were indeed remarkably at- 
tractive. Dignity in a woman of defect- 
ive breeding always becomes repellent 
stiffness, just as her cordiality is apt 
to be too emphatic, effusive, ebullient. 
Those indefinable touches of high breed- 
ing which seem a quality of blood rather 
than an external acquisition, and form an 
atmosphere of exquisite simplicity and 
ease about their favored possessors the 
Bulkley sisters had not yet acquired. But 
they were pretty enough to make these 
subtle deficiencies pass unnoticed. To 
anyone who knew their parents, it would 
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always remain a matter of wonder where 
they got their faces from, as in the case of 
nine American girls out of ten the same 
reflection is apt to obtrude itself. No- 
where else in the world is nature so breath- 
lessly and impatiently aspiring, taking 
so long a step in the refinement of the 
race type in a single generation. Miss 
Sally’s striking beauty had on more 
than one occasion attracted attention, and 
overtures had been made to her from 
various quarters. But Mrs. Bulkley, 
knowing how much depended upon their 
first launch in society, made careful 
inquiries before responding to advances, 
and finding, in every instance, that 
the gentlemen who desired admission to 
their house had, strictly speaking, no 
social status, she firmly but politely de- 
clined their acquaintance. When some 
of them, counting on Miss Sally’s roman- 
tic susceptibility, endeavored to reach 
her through epistolary appeals to her 
sentiments, they had no better luck ; for 
Miss Sally’s sentiments were too well 
regulated to lead her into an indiscretion. 
The second daughter, Maud, who had 
also more than ordiriary good looks, was 
the intellectual member of the family. 
She read Browning, raved about Shelley 
and recited ‘Give me the dagger’’ in 
blood-curdling tones. She took lessons 
in elocution from a well-known actress, 
and would at one time have gone on the 
stage, if her mother had not prevented her. 
She was generous to a fault and easily 
moved. Once, when she was twelve years 
old, she came home barefooted, having 
presented her shoes and stockings to a 
beggar girl who had aroused her compas- 
sion. She was constantly restrained from 
acting on such impulses by her more 
prudent sister, who declared that, if it 
were not for her interference, Maud would 
some day come home entirely disrobed. 
There was to Maud a kind of emo- 
tional luxury in being able to relieve 
distress. For the same reason that she 
preferred tragedy to comedy and wept 
copiously (though not without a lugubri- 
ous zest) at fictitious misety, she revelled 
in every opportunity for romantic action, 
and dreaded nothing so much as the hum- 
drum prose of life. They had a standing 
joke in the family about her providing 
herself with half a dozen handkerchiefs 
when she went to the theatre ; and Peggy, 
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who was not above playing an occasional 
prank, always presented her with one or 
two dozen handkerchiefs on her birthday, 
accompanied by an appropriate epistle. 
Maud dreamed of a literary salon—some- 
thing in the style of the Hétel Ram- 
bouillet ; and would have liked to invite 
authors and artists to the house. But 
here she was again met by Mrs. Bulkley’s 
inexorable veto. Her idea of attracting 
fashion, by giving literary evenings and 
cultivating brilliant conversation, was 
pronounced too absurd for consideration. 
The Germans have an adjective, schwar- 
merisch, for which we have no equivalent 
in English, because we have,not the qual- 
ity which the word represents. Schwar- 
merisch, imperfectly paraphrased, indi- 
cates the dreamily sentimental effusive- 
ness, the fantastic exuberance of feeling, 
the romantic self-contemplation and lux- 
urious melancholy to which Teutonic 
maidens are liable, before their homeless 
sentiment has found a legitimate ob- 
ject upon which to expend itself. Maud 
Bulkley exhibited, in a paler and feebler 
form, this Teutonic tendency. But like 
all American girls (whom I have known) 
she was too essentially rational to be 
really schwarmerisch. A cool; sobering 
criticism and practical sense suggested 
always the ridiculous phase of every- 
thing that savored of sentiment, and re- 
strained her from ever yielding to her 
romantic impulses. Though she dreamed 
and rebelled, and wrote stumbling verses, 
overflowing with nameless yearnings, she 
remained in her innermost self sane and 
rational, imagining herself all the while 
as passionate as a Byronic heroine. In 
her callow years she gloried in the posses- 
sion of a long list of romantic qualities 
which she was far from possessing, and 
expended a good deal of unappreciated 
affection upon men whom she did not 
know—particularly leading actors. Her 
sister Peggy twitted her constantly on 
her unrequited attachments, and asked 
her jokingly at breakfast whom she was 
in love with today. It is barely possible, 
however, that in this semi-humorous char- 
acterization I do her injustice ; for Maud 
was at heart a noble and generous girl, 
whose sentimental exuberance was mere- 
ly an incident of youth, and the mark of 
a rich nature. She was what is called an 
aspiring girl, had generous enthusiasms 
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and was apt to forget herself in her inter- 
est for others. The tears came readily 
into her eyes when she heard or read of 
an heroic deed or an instance of noble 
self-sacrifice, She had a natural affinity 
for all that was fine; but was withal a 
trifle chaotic, untutored, dimly groping, 
because she had never been guided or 
directed by anyone wiser than herself. 

Maud, though resembling her sister 
Sally, lacked the latter’s rich coloring and 
stately dignity. She was tall, straight- 
backed, and had that general build which 
between thirty and forty develops into a 
pleasant embonpoint. Her ashy-blonde 
hair formed an agreeable contrast to her 
sister’s golden-blonde—agreeable, not to 
Maud, but to the unprejudiced beholder. 
For (to be frank) Maud was not very fond 
of Sally and was not apt to appreciate her 
fine points as heartily as the latter expect- 
ed. If Peggy had not kept the peace be- 
tween them by diplomatic inventions cal- 
culated to produce good feeling, they 
would have found their relationship 
more than ordinarily burdensome. Sally, 
having always been told that she was a 
beauty, demanded admiration as her right, 
and would have borne an imputation 
against her character with greater equa- 
nimity than even the suggestion of a 
criticism of her physical perfections. 
Peggy, who made no pretensions in that 
line, gave without stint the praise which 
her sister’s vanity required, but, in her 
heart, she liked Maud much better. For 
Maud was good-natured, generous and 
easy to get along with. A trifle quick- 
tempered she was, perhaps, but her anger 
never lasted long, and she readily forgave 
those whom she had offended. She did 
not sulk for days and spoil the family 
breakfast, luncheon and dinner by her 
moody silence and cold unresponsiveness, 
as Sally frequently did, when the world 
seemed out of gear to her, and the course 
of creation failed to satisfy her. 

This is a very uninteresting household, 
you will say, without the least possibility 
of romantic developments. Granted. But 
it is the kind of household you are likely 
to meet with any day among the new mill- 
ionaires who have come to New York to 
spend their western millions. Such as 
they are, you will have to put up with 
them ; for they are the dramatis persone 
of the following veracious narrative. 











III. 


To a man of Mr. Bulkley’s wealth the 
question must have presented itself a 
hundred times how his fortune would be 
likely to affect the fates of the three girls 
who were to inherit it. What tortured 
him more than anything else was the 
thought that unworthy men, who loved 
their prospective millions, might easily 
impose upon them, and then after mar- 
riage, by hook or by crook, get their 
money away from them. His first plan 
for the prevention of this was to make a 
will, leaving the portion of each daughter 
in trust, and giving her only the right to 
dispose of the annual income. But the 
virtual control of the property would, in 
that case, have to be given to the trustees ; 
and he might be running quite as great a 
risk with them as with the fortune hunt- 
ers. After much speculation he finally 
hit upon a project which satisfied him 
completely. He gave to each of his 
daughters $100,000 outright during his 
lifetime, and imposed upon each the duty 
of investing, controlling and managing 
it. He afforded them freely the benefit of 
his advice, and lost no opportunity to in- 
culecate sound financial maxims. That 
high interest means increased risk they 
knew as well as they knew their A, B, C. 
What he hoped to do was to give them, 
without their suspecting it, a fair busi- 
ness education, and initiate them into the 
meaning of simple financial transactions, 
so that they might be able to protect 
themselves and not give their signatures 
blindly, without a clear understanding of 
the consequences. He also limited them, 
during his own lifetime, to the income of 
this $100,000, so as to have them learn 
by experience the value of money and the 
necessity of careful management. In 
this way he expected to leave them well 
equipped for the difficult position of fe- 
male millionaires. 

He got a great deal of quiet amuse- 
ment, too, from watching the manner in 
which each daughter conducted her finan- 
cial affairs. Sally studied the real-estate 
article in the morning papers with as 
absorbed an interest as any man, and 
(after a few salutary mistakes) showed 
a sagacity and shrewdness which put 
her father entirely at his ease regard- 
ing her future, As he expressed it in his 









































































homely way: ‘‘ The man who wants to get 
the better of her would have to get up 
very early in the morning.’’ By auction 
purchase and sale of real estate, improved 
and unimproved, she managed to get an 
income of $8000 to $10,000 out of her capi- 
tal. Peggy, though she made many more 
mistakes and lacked natural gift, proved 
very teachable, and by means of her good 
sense got a tolerable notion of the ele- 
ments of finance, though she never pene- 
trated into its deeper mysteries. After 
having lost $6000 of her capital in an elec- 
tric-light company (in which she had had 
a firm faith) and $2000 more in a land im- 
provement scheme, she put all her re- 
maining money into some first-class gas 
stock and unimpeachable railway bonds 
(mostly Chicago and Northwestern), and 
contented herself with cutting her ccu- 
pons, and cashing them at the bank. 

Maud was the only one of Mr. Bulkley’s 
daughters who was absolutely devoid of 
business sense. She would have lost her 
entire capital in less than a year, if her 
father had not interposed and saved her 
from further blundering. She could not fix 
her mind upon figures, and her thoughts 
always wandered, when he tried to explain 
to her wherein her mistakes consisted. 
She was so delightfully irrational in such 
matters, and asked questions that be- 
trayed such depth of ignorance, that Mr. 
Bulkley came near tearing his scant locks 
from his head in his despair at making 
hercomprehend. She had athousand uses 
for money,,and was an expert at spend- 
ing; but even the simple process of deposit- 
ing a sum in a bank and drawing checks 
against it until the sum was exhausted, 
presented difficulties to her mind. No 
amount of persuasion or argument could 
induce her to add up the stubs in her check 
book, and every month or so she would 
wax indignant at the receipt of the fol- 
lowing epistle : 


‘“MADAM: Your account appears to be 
overdrawn to the extent of $ Please 
send your book for examination.”’’ 





Maud knew positively that she could 
not have spent that amount of money, and 
her check book showed conclusively that 
it was the bank officials who were at fault 
and not she. But after an amiable and 
deferential interview, during which she 
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said none of the sharp things she had 
intended to say, she invariably returned 
home in a humble frame of mind. Once 
it turned out that she had credited her- 
self twice with the same check of $600 ; 
having put it down in her book, when she 
received it and intended to deposit it, and 
once more when she actually did deposit 
it. Another time she had made out 
checks in the bank on loose blanks and 
failed to record them, ete. At the end of 
two or three years of this sort of experi- 
ences Mr. Bulkley gave up the hope of 
making a financier of Maud. 

The annual nightmare of having to de- 
cide where to spend the summer, which 
makes half the winter a burden to every 
New York paterfamilias not having a 
country place of his own, began to assert 
its oppressive influence in the Bulkley 
household about the middle of January. 
They discussed Newport, of course, and 
despatched Peleg on two futile expe- 
ditions to that capital of American 
snobdom. But he came back utterly 
discouraged, not because of the prices 
demanded for the villas (for he was both 
able and willing to pay anything in 
reason or beyond it), but because of a 
certain alien air about the place which 
affected him like a snub or a rebuff, be- 
fore he had yet opened his mouth. 

** The whole place seemed to be turning 
up its nose at me,’’ he said to Mrs. Bulk- 
ley, after his return; ‘all the houses I 
looked at seemed to be shrugging their 
shoulders at me in a sort of cussed French 
way ; and the real-estate agents, guessing 
from my get-up what an undesirable coon 
I was, asked me prices that would have 
made your hair stand on end, like the 
fretful porcupine’s.”’ 

‘« But, Peleg, we must expect that,’’ his 
astute spouse replied ; «« we must make up 
our minds to stand snubs until we are in 
a position to return them. Every dog 
has his day, they say ; and we shall have 
ours. You may be sure I shall have a 
pretty considerable score to settle when 
my day comes.”’ 

Peleg had some difficulty in doing jus- 
tice to this argument ; for as the ability to 
distribute snubs had no attraction what- 
ever to his cheerful sou!, he could antici- 
pate no compensation for present suffering 
in so barren a privilege. Though he had 
never been particularly conscious of his 
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dignity, it did try him sorely to enjoy 
so slight a consideration in the com- 
munity where he was compelled to live. 
He did not dare confess it; but it was 
nevertheless a fact, that he would have 
given half his fortune to take the limited 
express back to the West and resume his 
former place among the merchant princes 
of the city he had abandoned. But that 
is one of the disadvantages of being mar- 
ried, that you may have to substitute 
your wife’s ambition for your own, and 
cultivate with a wry face tastes for which 
you have not the least liking. 

Happily Mrs. Bulkley became con- 
vinced, not by anything her husband 
said, but by the reading of the society arti- 
cles in the Sunday papers, that it would, 
in the end, prove more advantageous to 
postpone the Newport campaign for a 
couple of years. Men of great wealth 
were so numerous there that even a mill- 
ionaire might be easily overlooked, or pur- 
posely ignored. A small and exclusive 
community, where the people would neces- 
sarily come intocloser contact, would serve 
her purpose better ; for one friend, or even 
a mere acquaintance, among the socially 
elect could be utilized in a hundred ways, 
and by substantial benefits might be made 
to serve his own ends in furthering hers. 
To the task of finding such a place the 
whole family now bent their energies ; but, 
strange to say, they made no headway, 
until a fortunate accident decided the ques- 
tion for them. 

Maud, in vague search, as usual, of 
her anonymous hero, was attending the 
Saturday matinée at Daly’s, which she 
rarely missed. Peggy was pretending to 
chaperon her, insisting that unless she 
took Maud’s unguarded heart in her keep- 
ing she would be sure to lose it on the 
way. The elder sister was so well accus- 
tomed to this sort of banter that she 
minded it very little, and was some- 
times even tempted to join in ridiculing 
her own susceptibility. It was a rainy 
afternoon in April, and both sisters were 
provided with silk umbrellas, with silver 
handles of very elaborate workmanship. 
The play was well under way, when two 
young men, of quiet and gentlemanly ap- 
pearance, dropped into the two vacant seats 
next tothem. Peggy gave Maud a little 
nudge, which the latter interpreted as a 
joke at her expense, and returned with re- 
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sentful energy. For the sight and prox- 
imity of these young men (particularly 
the nearer one) had communicated a slight 
flutter to her heart and a pleasant little 
undercurrent of excitement. She watched, 
apparently, the play and laughed when the 
rest laughed ; but she could not have told 
what she was laughing at. A sort of im- 
personal consciousness of the youth at 
her side, whom she dared not look at, for 
fear of appearing immodest, imparted a 
dim exhilaration to her whole being and 
took such possession of her faculties as to 
deprive the words and gestures of the 
actors of all meaning. It was, of course, 
very ridiculous, and she was herself well 
aware of it. Nay, it occurred to her, that 
there was something almost vulgar in hav- 
ing so inflammable a heart. But then, on 
the other hand, her neighbor on the right 
was an extremely impressive phenomenon. 
There was an air of quiet reserve about 
him which seemed to her highly aristo- 
cratic ; and his features wore an expres- 
sion of severe neutrality, with a little touch 
of disdain. He was not strikingly hand- 
some ; but, as men go, rather up to the 
average of good looks. What made him 
impressive to Maud was not, however, 
any pretension he might have to beauty, 
but his noli-me-tangere air, his aloofness, 
his silent notification to the world in gen- 
eral that he would rather not be troubled 
with its acquaintance. Inthe city whence 
she hailed, everybody was hail-fellow-well- 
met ; everybody slapped everybody else 
on the back, and a certain democratic com- 
municativeness pervaded all social strata. 
Everybody's autobiography was at every- 
body else’s disposal, at the slightest hint ; 
and a sort of hap-hazard, loose-jawed, vul- 
gar loquacity spread from the board of 
trade into every drawing room. She per- 
ceived now, all of a sudden, how dignified 
life might be ; and with the suddenness 
which characterized all her mental proc- 
esses she determined henceforth to culti- 
vate silence and a dignified aloofness of 
demeanor. 

It was amazing how expressive the 
clothes even of a man could be, Maud re- 
flected ; and she began furtively to take 
note of her neighbor’s attire, with a view 
to persuading her father to sport a similar 
style of costume. The gnarled cane with 
the enormous handle, the light checked 
trousers, the patent leather boots, etc., 

















would surely improve Mr. Bulkley’s ap- 
pearance, even if he dispensed with the 
monocle, which she knew no power on 
earth could induce him to adopt. 

When the drop curtain was rung down 
at the end of the second act, Maud was 
startled by a ringing laugh, and she saw 
her dignified neighbor nudge his com- 
panion, as if to rebuke his mirth. She 
had a good mind to do the same to her 
sister Peggy, who was also laughing until 
the tears ran down her cheeks ; but just at 
that moment, she caught a sort of humor- 
ous side-glimpse of herself, and had to 
smile at her own absurdity. At the same 
time a pang lodged in her heart at the 
thought that she had not been born to 
the higher refinements of life, but had to 
admire them half-enviously as something 
beyond and above her. 

The two young men engaged during the 
entr’-acte in a desultory conversation 
which she could not avoid overhearing. 
She had now a good charice to observe 
the further one, who was obviously 
(though in an unobtrusive and inoffensive 
way) returning the compliment. There 
was something forceful and positive in 
his bearing, with a perceptible undercur- 
rent of geniality ; and the glance which 
strayed toward Maud’s face and past it 
seemed to betray a kindly interest in her 
and in the whole audience. His hair was 
brown and his mustache uncompromis- 
ingly red. His clear blue eyes consti- 
tuted a most agreeable commentary to a 
personality which Maud felt sure could 
not be anything but charming. She could 
imagine without effort the style of banter 
he would be sure to employ in his inter- 
course with women ; and she could fancy 
herself disapproving of it (as implying a 
disrespect for her intellect) and yet in her 
heart of hearts liking it. It was very 
odd, too, that chance should have fur- 
nished his strong’and expressive face with 
so complete a foil as was afforded by his 
severely proper and dignified neighbor. 
And yet Maud was, for a while, in doubt as 
to which of the two she admired the more. 
For in point of style the nearer one was 
undeniably superior, and style was just 
then a matter of vast importance to Maud. 

‘‘ Look here, Marston,’’ she heard the 
genial one remark, ‘‘ what are you going 
todo with your place down at Atterbury, 
if you goto Europe?”’ 
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« Shut it up, I fancy.” 

‘« But that would be a pity. Why don't 
you rent it tosome respectable party ? You 
can get $3000 at the very least, in rent for 
three months ; and that is not to be de- 
spised.’’ 

“Tf you want it at that price, you can 
have it.”’ 

‘‘I—a poor man who works for his 
bread—where am I to get the $3000?”’ 

«‘Look here, Phil, I am getting tired of 
your pretence of poverty. You know you 
can afford to do whatever you like.”’ 

Phil grew suddenly grave, and raising 
his opera glass to his eyes feigned interest 
in some lady in the gallery. 

‘“You know your governor would give 
you anything you asked him for,’’ Mar- 
ston continued. 

‘‘Perhaps, but perhaps I don’t choose 
to ask him,’’ retorted Phil, almost sav- 
agely. 

‘«« But for a fellow of your education and 
prospects, Phil, don’t you think it is a 
trifle queer to be in trade—down town ?”’ 
his friend persevered tranquilly. 

‘‘Queer? Well, that is just as you 
take it. I, for my part, should find it 
queerer to do nothing.”’ 

Maud was anything but pleased when 
the rise of the curtain put an end to this 
conversation, though she was fully aware 
of the impropriety of listening. She 
dreamed through the last act of the play, 
smiled feebly at this and that joke which 
occasionally penetrated the film that 
wrapped her senses, and was mildly 
shocked at Peggy’s mirth. At the close 
of the performance she rose, half me- 
chanically, and with a dazed expression 
waited to let the two gentlemen pass in 
front of her. While she was standing 
thus, having pushed back her seat, a 
man behind her calmly reached over and 
took her umbrella. She did not notice it, 
but Peggy, with prompt decision, grabbed 
the thief by the wrist and said: « Let go 
that umbrella.’’ 

The man smiled at her with placid in- 
solence, and moved on as rapidly as the 
throng would permit. 

‘Why, Maud, that man took your 
umbrella,’’ exclaimed Peggy, loud enough 
to be heard by all, while she pointed at 
the man, who was pushing vigorously 
toward the door. 

She perceived at once that she had 











been guilty of a breach of etiquette in 
not quietly submitting to the loss of her 


sister’s thirty-dollar umbrella. She saw 
that even Maud was deprecating her agi- 
tation. But just as she was biting her 
lips and resigning herself to the inevi- 
table, she became aware of a slight com- 
motion in front of her, and caught a 
glimpse of the thief’s face distorted with 
pain. A tall young man with a red mus- 
tache had seized his arm with an iron 
grip, just as he was trying to slip by, and 
Peggy heard him say in a quiet tone of 
command : 

‘« Give me the lady’s umbrella. 

The thief without a word of protest sur- 
rendered his booty, and was allowed to 
disappear in the crowd. As the two sis- 
ters found themselves in the lobby, where 
the little silken-robed Celestial sits distrib- 
uting programmes, the tall gentleman— 
the young man who had been addressed 
by his companion as Phil—lifted his hat 
to Maud, and said : 

‘‘Permit me to return to you your um- 
brella.’’ 


” 


‘““THE WHOLE BULKLEY HOUSEHOLD WERE TRANS- 
FERRED TO LONG ISLAND.” 


” 


‘“‘T am greatly obliged to you, sir, 
she replied, with a blush, which she feared 
was excessively countrified. 

«Oh, Maud,” whispered Peggy, teasing- 
ly, when the two young gentlemen were 
beyond earshot, «let me feel your pulse.”’ 

“If you don’t stop, Peggy,’’ Maud 
averred hysterically, «‘ I shall never, never 
forgive you.”’ 

IV. 

It is strange what ridiculous things 
people will do, knowing them to be ridic- 
ulous, and suspecting, too, that they will 
appear ridiculous to everyone. But the 
most singular of all is that these absurd 
things, which deceive no one, yet may 
do something toward a person’s social 
advancement. When, for instance, Mrs. 
Bulkley adopted a coat of arms consist- 
ing of three lions rampant in a field of 
blue, and the motto Semper Fidelis, she 
scarcely expected anyone to believe that 
she had any legitimate right to these he- 
raldic distinctions. But she did not hesi- 
tate on that account to have them painted 
on her carriage door and her china, and 
to have them engraved on her writing 
paper and envelopes. Likewise she or- 
dered for her husband several hundred 




















cards bearing the name Mr. P. Leaming- 
ton Bulkley, and spent a week trying 
vainly to induce him to use them. It 
was of no avail that he held up to her 
the terrors of the law, and insisted that to 
change one’s name required a legislative 
enactment. Nothing could persuade her, 
she averred, that he had not the right 
to change that disgusting middle name, 
Lemuel, into Leamington, if he was so in- 
clined, without notifying the whole coun- 
try of it. It was bad enough that P stood 
for Peleg—and she had always been of 
opinion that P was the most vulgar letter 
in the alphabet—but as long as there was 
no help for it, she would consent to let it 
stand. The world—and particularly that 
part of it which calls itself New York so- 
ciety—is apt to take a person as well as a 
family at its own estimate ; and a family 
which makes no claims to unusual con- 
sideration will never receive it. A false 
claim is for such purposes far better than 
none. For there is a tacit agreement in 
American society (based, perhaps, on a 
common sense of insecurity) not to sub- 
ject pretences of this sort to a too curious 
scrutiny. Atall events Mrs. P. Leaming- 
ton Bulkley, with three lions rampant em- 
blazoned on her carriage and her station- 
ery, stood a far better chance of arriving 
at the goal of her desires than Mrs. Peleg 
L,. Bulkley, with her unpalatable past, un- 
emblazoned with mendacious heraldry. 
Maud developed, after the encounter at 
Daly’s, a sudden interest in the seaside 
resort named Atterbury, and made with 
her mother a visit to the southern coast of 
Long Island. They were both a trifle awed 
by the august names attached to several 
of the cottagers, some well known to them 
from American history, and others from 
the society columns of the newspapers. 
They perceived instantly that if they 
could get a foothold here, it would be a 
most auspicious opening of their social 
campaign. But though there were at 
least a dozen cottages unrented, and the 
month of May close at hand, they experi- 
enced unforeseen difficulties in coming to 
terms with the agents. These gentlemen 
exhibited a hesitation and reserve in deal- 
ing with them, not at all characteristic 
of their profession, and refused to commit 
themselves to any agreement without first 
communicating with the owners. Mrs. 
Bulkley, at Maud’s suggestion, made a 
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discreet offer of $3000 for a villa of pala- 
tial dimensions belonging to J. Marston 
Fancher, Esq., and grew so irritated at 
the agent’s failure to take her up, that she 
came near giving him a piece of her mind. 
She would just as lief have offered $4000, 
or even $5000, but was afraid of advertis- 
ing her undesirability by exceeding the 
market rates. 

Having derived the impression, while 
dealing with the agents, that it was a 
great favor to be allowed to rent a villa in 
Atterbury at any price, she was not a little 
surprised at receiving a letter, two weeks 
later, offering her the Fancher cottage at a 
rent of $3500. Though she was aware 
that the price was a preposterous one, she 
yielded to Maud’s entreaties and made 
Peleg sign the lease without delay. Thus 
one point was gained ; and during the first 
week in June the whole Bulkley house- 
hold, including Peleg, three daughters, 
six servants and eight horses, were trans- 
ferred to LongIsland. ‘They were attend- 
ed by a long procession of tradespeople in 
buggies, market wagons and sulkies from 
the depot to the Fancher cottage. Butch- 
ers, bakers, grocers and milkmen, who lay 
in wait for every newcomer, seized the 
opportunity as Mr. and Mrs. Bulkley dis- 
mounted from the carriage to solicit their 
patronage and thrust their business cards 
into their hands. Peleg, who had asneak- 
ing sympathy with their enterprising im- 
portunity, would have stopped and dis- 
cussed the question with them in a friendly 
way, if a severe ‘«‘ Mr. Bulkley’”’ from his 
better half had not recalled him to the 
proprieties of the occasion. 

Atterbury consists of forty or fifty cot- 
tages—colonial, Queen Anne and non- 
descript—some clustering about a small 
lake and others scattered at varying inter- 
vals along the sandy dunes which form a 
bulwark against the waves of the Atlantic. 
The roar of the surf always fills the air as 
a dim undertone; and the white spray 
rises at high tide above the brown dunes, 
and after each storm puts a briny coating 
on the walls and windows of the more ad- 
venturous villas. There is something in- 


dividual and peculiar about this little sea- 
side nest, which it shares with no other 
place on the American continent ; and it 
is a fortunate thing that so few people 
(comparatively speaking) have discovered 
its charm. 


I may add that it is the en- 
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deavor of every cottager at Atterbury, as 
far as possible, to prevent the discovery 
from becoming general. He prides him- 
self on the delicacy of sense which en- 
ables him to enjoy what would escape a 
less finely organized being ; and he recog- 
nizes a subtle freemasonry among those 
who have once been admitted within the 
sacred precincts. If it rains daily for three 
weeks in Atterbury (which, to be sure, isa 
rare occurrence) it is held to be base treach- 
ery to call attention to the fact, unless it 
were to comment upon the peculiar health- 
fulness and beneficence of the Atterbury 
rain. For everything in Atterbury, from 
the people to the sand and the beach grass, 
has some peculiar charm or virtue which 
discloses itself only to the initiated. And 
until you begin to discover this and to 
show yourself duly impressed by it, you 
are a rank outsider. No mere financial 
consideration will induce a cottager to 
part with a foot of ground to you; and 
the polite toleration with which you are 
treated, if you are undesirable, will reduce 
you to a state of humility or of irritation 
which will affect your health and make 
you long for more congenial company. 
This by way of friendly satire. Forthe 
fact is, the cottager is right in all his 
claims concerning Atterbury; and the 
outsider is wrong. There is not a more 
well-bred community to be found on this 
side of the Atlantic, nor a more delightful 
and salubrious summer climate, nora wider 
and more glorious horizon. But at the 
time the Bulkleys invaded the place, there 
was one thing lacking. Atterbury had no 
Episcopal church. The Methodists and 
Baptists had their meeting houses in the 
old village (built with that genius for ugli- 
ness which characterizes the ecclesiastical 
architecture of these denominations). But 
the old village was something by itself, 
and its inhabitants had nothing to dowith 
the cottage community, except to supply 
its material needs and prey upon it to the 
full extent of their opportunity. The need 
of a church, in the proper sense of the 
term, had long been felt ; and the plan of 
building one had been long and abun- 
dantly discussed. It was during the third 
week of the sojourn of the Bulkleys in 
Atterbury, and before a single soul, 
except petitioners for their trade, had 
called upon them, that an agent (who got 
a commission of five per cent.) was started 
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on the round of the cottages to solicit sub- 
scriptions for «St. Paul-on-the-Dunes.”’ 
Having received no explicit instructions 
to omit anybody, he introduced himself to 
Mrs. Bulkley with that peculiarly oily, 
commercial affability which is supposed to 
be irresistible to customers. There was a 
tincture of patronage, too, in his manner, 
as that of a benevolent native, explaining 
the mysteries of the place to a stranger. 
He had not talked long before the thought 
flashed through Mrs. Bulkley’s mind that 
here was her opportunity. She asked the 
agent to wait on the piazza while she went 
to find her husband. 

Peleg was dozing over the New York 
World in an easy chair in the library, and 
woke up with a start when his spouse ad- 
dressed him. 

«« Mr. Bulkley,’’ she said (she no longer 
called him Peleg), ‘‘I want you to put 
your name down for $1000 on that list.’’ 

‘A thousand dollars?’’ repeated Peleg 
wonderingly, as he took the paper and, 
rubbing his sleepy eyes, tried to adjust 
his intellect to its contemplation. 

«St. Paul-on-the-Dunes,’’ he wmur- 
mured. ‘‘What the devil do I care 
about St. Paul-on-the-Dunes?”’ 

‘« But I care, Mr. Bulkley !’’ 

This was uttered with an ominous 
emphasis which made Peleg prick up his 
ears, like a horse who scents danger. 
But he felt a trifle cantankerous, and his 
sense of the absurdity of subscribing $1000 
to a church in a strange place gave him 
courage to rebel. 

«©Since when?’’ he asked with that 
veiled challenge which she always found 
so irritating. 

«« Oh, well, I expected that,’’ she ejacu- 
lated, dropping into a chair with an air 
of resignation. ‘‘I suppose I shall have 
to din it into your skull for the fiftieth 
time. But the agent is waiting out on 
the piazza.”’ 

«¢ Well, let him wait. He can afford to 
wait a month for $1000. He won’t make 
such a commission from anybody else's 
subscriptions around this pond. Look at 
that nabob, Barrington, he has put him- 
self down for $200, and Van Horst for $500 
and Bailey for $150. What the deuce is 
the sense of my building a church for 
these high and mighty cusses who turn 
up their noses both at you and me and 
the girls too ?”’ 


” 




















«Well, Mr. Bulkley,’’ the lady replied 
with unexpected gentleness, ‘why 
should they take notice of us? They 
don’t know us. And likely as not they 
don’t want to know us. Now we must 
make them want to know us ; and a $1000 
subscription for the church will make 
enough talk to bring some at least to 
our side. They have got to recognize us 
socially or they have got to decline the 
money. But if they accept the money, 
they can’t ignore us any more. ”’ 

«But, Gussie, do you think they are 
such fools as not to see your game ?’”’ 

‘Nota bit. They’ll take it as a bid, 
but it is so big a bid that I reckon they’1l 
think twice before declining. In order to 
rise in society we have got to make our- 
selves useful to those who have social in- 
fluence. This subscription will give them 
a hint of what we can and will do, if we 
are properly treated.’’ 

‘‘But is the game worth the candle, 
Gussie ?”’ 

‘‘Not to you, perhaps, but to me and 
the girls it is worth everything. It is 
only a question whether you are willing 
to invest $1000 to give your daughters a 
chance of rising in the world, and marry- 
ing gentlemen of position instead of 
jrummers.”’ 

«« Don’t you be hard on the drummers, 
Mrs. Bulkley,’’ sighed Peleg, with a remi- 
niscent smile which was full of sadness. 

«« Then you'll subscribe ?"’ 

Mr. Bulkley, rising cumbrously from the 
depth of the easy chair, heaved another 
sigh, and fumbling about on the desk 
for a pen, attached with the utmost de- 
liberation a gnarled and decrepit-looking 
signature opposite to the figure $1000. 

‘‘Well, it is your investment, mother, 
not mine,’’ he observed in a stertorous 
voice and with a lugubrious mien, as he 
handed her the paper. 


¥. 


Mr. Marston Fancher did not only not 
go to Europe as he had intended, but he 
came very near goingto Canada. An ad- 
verse fate had, so to speak, played foot- 
ball with his dignified person during the 
last weeks, and it came near breaking 
him up altogether. Mr. Fancher had 
been induced by a financial magnate, 
with whom he occasionally dined, to en- 
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gage in a mining speculation which 
turned out disastrously. The courts were 
invoked, and sundry civil suits were 
commenced against Marston Fancher, in 
which much came to light that reflected 
unfavorably upon his intelligence, though 
not upon his integrity. And yet, though 
his actions and his motives seemed as 
clear as the daylight, he had a sense of 
nervous insecurity which he was unable 
to shake off. He felt like a fly caught in 
a horrible, sticky spider’s web, and there 
were moments when to be beyond the 
reach of lawyers and summonses appeared 
the height of earthly felicity. Then the 
newspapers had gotten hold of his case and 
served it up with sensational headings in 
daily instalments, until Fancher seemed 
to himself a marked man, eternally dis- 
graced. In theclubs to which he belonged 
he had to endure the torture of knowing 
that he was talked about, though the con- 
versation always ceased when he entered. 
The society weeklies, in which he had al- 
ways figured as a conspicuous character, 
simply revelled in his misfortune, and 
worked it upin spicy paragraphs abound- 
ing in malicious innuendo. It was while 
thesetrials beset him that Fancher (though 
well knowing that the Atterbury cotta- 
gers would not soon forgive him) rented 
his villa, «‘ Thorn Hedge,’’ to the Bulk- 
leys. He needed the $3500, and as Peleg 
had no objection to paying the entire rent 
in advance, it proved simply a godsend to 
the embarrassed financier. It saved him 
from the necessity of selling at an enor- 
mous sacrifice a piece of valuable real es- 
tate (in the upper part of Fifth avenue) 
which, pending the upward movement of 
the population, was held in trust for his 
mother and his sisters. 

It was about the middle of July before 
his affairs were so far arranged as to allow 
him to take a vacation, and he then re- 
solved to rent for the remainder of the 
season a tiny old-fashioned cottage at 
Atterbury named « Nestledown.’’ Though 
he was conscious of having given offence to 
his fellow sojourners by the sea, he chose 
to brave their displeasure rather than to 
seek fresh fields and pastures new. His 
mother and two sisters he had shipped 
off to Europe early in May, and of all 
his horses he had only kept two. With 
his magnificence thus clipped and cur- 
tailed Marston Fancher reappeared upon 
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the scene of his former triumphs. To 
help him bear the unsuspected ills to 
which an existence thus reduced and 
limited is subject, he had persuaded his 
friend Philip Warburton to be his guest 
as long as his vacation lasted. Warbur- 
ton’s personality exerted a kind of fasci- 
nation over him which he had difficulty in 
accounting for. They had known each 
other since they were small boys, and their 
acquaintance had commenced auspiciously 
by Philip’s thrashing his friend. «It was 
the wear and tear of lifeandacommunity of 
experiences rather than of interests which, 
more than anything else, had made them 
fond of each other; for they wereas unlike 
as possible and, both by their pursuits and 
positions, were drawn apart rather than 
united. Marston, tobe sure, had, strictly 
speaking, no occupation. He was a man 
of leisure, a club man and capitalist, who 
had inherited a good name and safe in- 
vestments. His family were Knicker- 
bockers of the most exclusive tendencies, 
and they were related to Livingstons, 
Stuyvesants, Schuylers and Van Rens- 
selaers, and, in fact, to no end of Dutch 
colonial magnates. They were not ex- 
travagantly rich by any means, and af- 
fected a certain aristocratic disdain for 
those who were. They were under the 
impression that Second avenue, in the 
neighborhood from Twelfth to Twentieth 
street, in which region they possessed a 
commodious but unpretentious domicile, 
was still the fashionable quarter of New 
York ; and they pretended to look down 
on Fifth avenue as belonging toa later 
era, the home of snobdom and the nou- 
veaux riches. 

Being reared in such an atmosphere, 
and naturally in accord with the aspira- 
tions of the society in which his lot was 
cast, Marston Fancher was, in 4 measure, 
debarred from becoming a remarkable 
man. His ideal in life was propriety ; 
and, as an unfriendly critic had once re- 
marked, he was so damnably and obtru- 
sively proper that you felt like kicking 
him. But that there was something more 
to him than his rigid and starchy exte- 
rior seemed to promise was indicated by 
his long-sustained intimacy with Philip 
Warburton. For Philip was not a man 
who could be patted on the back, and far 
less patronized. Whatever that some- 
thing was which he professed to see in 
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Fancher, it was not sufficiently obvious 
to anyone else to modify the general 
estimate of his character. Habit, proba- 
bly, accounted a good deal for their inti- 
macy (for they had lived in adjoining 
rooms at college and been constantly in 
each other’s society), and an exchange of 
mutual services of an unobtrusive sort 
had strengthened the half-accidental rela- 
tion. Philip laughingly declared that he 
found- Marston restful, and he liked his 
damnable propriety, too, as he liked to 
contemplate anything perfect of its kind, 
even though it were to himself unattaina- 
ble. That kind of eccentric friendships 
between men of utterly antagonistic char- 
acteristics are, after all, not so rare that 
they need any deep psychological explana- 
tion. It is not only in women that men 
are likely to be attracted by their oppo- 
sites. As far as Philip was concerned, it 
was indeed difficult for anyone to refrain 
from liking him. There was an aggressive 
and breezy independence about him which 
broke like a north wind into Marston’s 
carefully adjusted and well-ordered world 
and turned the furniture topsy-turvy. He 
ridiculed the latter’s precise habits and 
respect for Knickerbocker tradition in a 
way that Fancher would have tolerated 
from no one else. And the amusing part 
of it was that Marston consented to over- 
look Philip’s occasional outbursts of sav- 
age humor, because he had gotten it into 
his head that his friend was a most re- 
markable man—in fact, a man of genius, 
to whom necessarily more latitude ought 
to be granted than to ordinary mortals. 
It was of nouse that Philip protested 
against this view, and proclaimed himself 
a simple-minded and mediocre bungler. 
There were certain facts in his career, 
Marston maintained, which had very 
much the look of the kind of things that 
are related in the biographies of remark- 
able men. In the first place Philip's father, 
who was a Scotchman, had started in life 
as a carpenter and had worked himself 
up by industry, frugality and persever- 
ance, until he was now a contractor on a 
large scale and a man of some property. 
There was something harsh and rugged 
about him, which, after all, went well 
with his uncompromising integrity and 
contempt for shams. For he was Scotch 
to the backbone, red-faced, blue-eyed, 
bristling with scornful criticism which 

















his hard rolling r’'s made still more de- 
risive; but in spite of his masterful spirit, 
which brooked no opposition, he was a 
good, stanch, warm-hearted, virile man, 
who commanded not only the respect but 
the admiration of all who had occasion to 
test the mettle of his manhood. 

You would have fancied, of course, that 
no one held him in higher esteem than 
his only son. But unhappily Philip was 
too much a chip of the old block to get 
along peaceably with his father. The old 
man was subject to bad moods, in which 
he was apt to say cutting things which 
rankled in his son’s heart and could not 
be forgotten. He took great pride in 
Philip's cleverness and varied accomplish- 
ments; but, although he believed him at 
heart to be as fine a specimen of a young 
man as ever breathed, he 
could not forbear scolding 
him and complaining of him 
and making him bear the 
brunt of his ill temper. 
While Philip went to col- 
lege, the old gentleman told 
him, whenever he was at 
home for a few days, that 
he never had had such 
chances, and that if he had 
been so abundantly blessed 
as his son, he would have 
amounted to a good deal 
more in the world than he 
now did. Never did he let 
the young man suspect 
what satisfaction he took in 
his progress and universal 
popularity ; and far less did 
he afford him a glimpse of 
the deep affection he cher- 
ished for him. While, as a 
matter of fact, he gloried in 
being able to afford Philip 
everything in the way of 
friends, leisure and learning 
which had been denied to his own harsh 
and barren youth, he could not refrain 
from nagging the boy for availing him- 
self of these very advantages which he 
had purposely thrown in his way. One 
day, a few months after Philip’s gradua- 
tion, when the old man had called him a 
spendthrift and an idler, a rather unpleas- 
ant scene ensued. It was the hundredth 
time, at the very least, that he was expa- 
tiating upon the degeneracy of modern 
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youth, and hinting what he himself 
might have become if he had been born 
with a silver spoon in his mouth. Philip 
sat listening in dogged silence to the 
harsh reproaches, which seemed doubly 
gruff and wounding with the bristling 
asperities of that rasping Scotch accent. 
Suddenly he got up witha very white face, 
and in a quiet and perfectly respectful 
manner remarked : 
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“I WANT YOU TO PUT YOUR NAME DOWN FOR $1000 ON THAT LIsT.” 


‘‘ Well, father, since that is your opin- 
ion of me, I don't want to stay with you 
any more. If you can’t afford the money 
which I spend, I'll pay you back what I 
owe you. And I beg of you that you will 
kindly not give me a shilling until the 
day I ask you for it. Good-by.”’ 

He held out his hand to the old man, 
who was, however, so overcome with 
amazement that he forgot to grasp it. He 
consoled himself, as he heard Philip slowly 
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‘mount the stairs, with the reflection that 
the boy was bluffing him, and that even 
if he left the house for a couple of days, he 
would soon come to terms, when he found 
out what it meant to make his own living. 
He even thought that it might prove a 
good discipline, and should not therefore 
be discouraged. He accordingly made no 
effort to interfere with his son’s purposes, 
when, that very evening, he sent an ex- 
pressman for his trunk and himself de- 
parted a little before midnight. The next 
he heard of him was that he had taken 
some inferior position in a wholesale drug 
house down town, and had hired a room 
in a respectable boarding house in Six- 
teenth street. For six months the old 
man walked about with a dull heartache, 
hoping daily for Philip's return. He was 
so unutterably miserable that he could 
searcely drag himself out of bed in the 
morning, or interest himself in anything 
but the question of Philip’s condition and 
whereabouts. One day, in order to ease 
his aching conscience, he went to the tai- 
lor whom Philip employed, and after a 
preliminary chat asked, as if casually: 
‘« By the way, does my son owe you any- 
thing?’ 

The tailor, after having examined his 
ledger, declared that the young man owed 
him $72. 

««Well,’’ said Mr. Warburton, pulling 
out his check book and making out a check 
for $72, ‘‘here it is, but don’t tell him 
that I paid it.”’ 

It did not require much ingenuity on 
Philip’s part, however, to discover who 
had settled his tailor bill, and with a 
resolution born of the moment he went 
straight to the sartorial artist whom his 
father patronized—a canny and old-fash- 
ioned Caledonian, who went in for wear 
rather than for style, and whose garments, 
intended chiefly to grow in, had been 
among the severest afflictions of his boy- 
hood. After having mildly chaffed the 
gnarled and tousled little man (who was so 
bent that he looked almost huinpbacked), 
and listened to his reproaches for having 
gone in search of strange sartorial gods, 
he finally managed to state his errand. 

‘‘ How much does my father owe you 
now, Sandy ?”’ he asked with an air of 
mischief. ‘I have a particular reason 
for wishing to know, which I will tell 
you about later.”’ 
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Sandy, who carried his ledger in his 
head, was coaxed to divulge the amount 
of the debt, which proved to be $110. 

‘«T want to pay it for him, Sandy,”’ the 
young man remarked, with a sly glance 
which flattered the old tailor. «I know 
you will oblige me by accepting it.”’ 

Sandy, to whom money never came 
amiss, needed no persuasions to take the 
check ; but when, in the course of a few 
days, old Mr.Warburton came to settle up 
his account (for he had a horror of bills) 
and had to be informed of the transaction, 
he gave the tailor such an overhauling 
that the latter felt as if he had been 
thrashed, when his irascible customer had 
done with him. Mr. Warburton’s first 
impulse was to interpret Philip’s action 
as a premeditated affront, but as he 
walked away, bristling with a sense of 
outrage, his thoughts gradually took a 
milder turn, and the humorous aspect of 
the case began to appeal tohim. It was 
tit for tat, after all. He could not help 
chuckling at the joke, even though it was 
at his own expense. The manly sense of 
independence which prompted the retalia- 
tory act seemed the more admirable the 
more he contemplated it, and by the next 
day he was so much mollified that he de- 
termined to go and see Philip. He found 
him in the warehouse down in Worth 
street, in his shirt sleeves, with brown 
overalls and a big apron, covering his en- 
tire front. The perspiration was dripping 
from his brow and his fingers were stained 
with malodorous chemicals. He had been 
taking a hand, apparently, in rolling in 
some barrels which were being hoisted up 
by pulleys from the street below. Now he 
picked up a book from the head of a 
barrel and began to mark off the items 
which another clerk called out in a high, 
monotonous voice. The old gentleman 
learned that there had been a strike and 
that the firm were short of workmen ; 
therefore, every one had to turn in and 
do his best. He was not himself a man 
who was afraid of work, even the rough- 
est ; but somehow it cut him up more 
than he had expected to see Philip, who 
was utterly unaccustomed to toil, in the 
coarse attire of a working man, stooping 
over boxes and barrels and scratching and 
blistering his soft skin. As his presence 
had not been observed, Mr. Warburton 

did not trust himself to speak to his son 
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that day. He knew he would break down, 
if he attempted it. He would postpone 
the interview until next week or next 
month. He made up his mind now that 
he owed Philip an apology for having 
called him a good-for-nothing spendthrift 
and idler. For a man of his pride and re- 
serve it was no easy thing to make such 
an admission. He concluded not to re- 
peat his visit to the warehouse until he 
was ready to make the amende honorable. 
But unhappily, before he had time to carry 
out this intention, an incident occurred 
which revived his angry feeling. An en- 
terprising newspaper reporter had got hold 
of Philip’s history and published it with 
sensational headings and sundry romantic 
embellishments in the Sunday edition of 
one of the great dailies. From a photog- 
rapher he had procured the picture of a 
handsome young man which might or 
might not be Philip, and this was printed 
at the head of a column of the most nau- 
seating stuff that ever appealed to a sen- 
timental girl’s fancy. The story was en- 
titled «« A Drug Clerk’s Romance.’’ The 
father, it is needless to say, was painted 
in the most unflattering colors. He was 
represented as the tyrannical parent of 
melodrama ; and the son’s heroism was 
duly extolled and illustrated with crude 
cuts. Philip spent a week in a futile 
search for the author of this mawkish 
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romance, but as the editor of the news- 
paper refused to give his name, except in 
court, Philip never succeeded in identify- 
ing him. Unluckily the old gentleman, 
who was cruelly hurt by the publication, 
did not know the ways of modern journal- 
ism, and therefore held his son, in some 
way, accountable for the facts which the 
story contained, though he acquitted him 
of responsibility for the fiction, Accord- 
ingly he banished the thought of recon- 
ciliation from his mind, and became daily 
more incrusted in his harsh and solitary 
misery. 

This was yet the state of affairs dur- 
ing the summer when Philip went to visit 
Marston Fancher at Atterbury. He had 
then been three years and a half in the 
wholesale drug business, had been repeat- 
edly promoted, and was earning what for 
aman in his position was a good salary. 
But his father had as yet taken no step 
toward a reconciliation, nor had Philip 
(with the exception of the sartorial in- 
cident) received the least inkling of the 
state of his feelings toward him. He was 
firmly convinced that, as his father had 
wronged him, it was his place to make the 
first friendly overture ; and much as he 
loved and admired the old man, he could 
not compromise his own honest pride and 
manly dignity by professing to justify 
his conduct. 


(Concluded in the November issue.) 
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CHILDLESS. 


By MARGARET STEELE ANDERSON. 


Up to the little grave, all blossom-kept, 


They went together. 


And one hid her face, 


And sobbed aloud the child’s dear name, and wept. 
The other stood apart a little space, 


With dim and wistful eyes. 
‘‘It must be sweet, although the child is dead!”’ 


‘«‘Dear Lord,”’ she said, 








THAT BOY JOHN. 
By FANNIE M. P. DEAS. 


F I could only get him! Are you sure you haven’t met him? 
It’s nigh upon twelve hours sence he’s gone! 
You bet that when I reach him a lesson I will teach him, 
That boy John. 





A lesson I will teach him, and a sermon I will preach him, 
That he'll carry in his mind from this time on. 
You hardly will believe that he ran off without leave, 

i That knave John. 














THAT BOY JOHN. 





He ran off without leave, with intention to deceive, 

And his ma is there at home a-takin’ on. 

His hide is pretty thick, but I guess this hick’ry stick 
Will fetch John. 


I guess this hick’ry stick will fetch him mighty quick— 

What's that? you wish I wouldn’t lay it on? 

Well, I’m bound to wish you joy, for it’s plain you’ve got no boy 
Like my John. 


It’s plain you’ve got no boy that will pester and annoy 
His folks the livelong day, from early dawn ; 
A shiftless, saucy scamp, jest as lazy as a tramp, 

Like that John. 


Jest as lazy as a tramp, of the reg’lar gypsy stamp, 

Won't cut a stick of wood, nor mow the lawn ; 

Must shoot or fish all day, or else be off to play— 
Darn that John ! 


I’m pledged to stop his play, and to show him that my way 

Shall be his—or bid him else begone 

For good! I’d stand his loss, for he’s nothin’ but a cross, 
Is my John. 


He’s nothin’ but a cross, and it’s only pitch and toss 

How soon old Nick will get him for his own. 

He’s aiming to, that’s flat! Why, ain’t that thing a hat? 
Looks like John ! 


Yes, sir, it is a hat, and a ragged one at that, 
A-layin’ near the water, on that stone ! 
A fishpole too—I’m bound he’s hidin’ somewheres round— 


Here, you John ! 





THAT BOY JOHN. 





He’s hidin’ somewheres round. Hark, wasn’t that a sound 
Among them bushes? Let’s creep softly on. 

Why, where's the little chap? a-takin’ of a nap? 

Wake up, John! 













He's takin’ of a nap. What? met with some mishap? 
Not he. I ain’t afraid. Why, he'll be gone 
Way off, sometimes, at night, alone. Oh, he’s all right. 
Hello !—John ! 






I'll wager he’s all right. Say, what’s that gleamin’ white 
Yonder—across the stream—see, further on 

Among them reeds. A face? To sleep in such a place! 
No! ’Tain’t John. 








* * * * * 


Asleep in this cold place—oh, stranger, touch his face! 
Oh, my heart’s joy, a-layin’ here alone! 

Cast up like some poor weed that the river doesn’t need, 
My boy John! 











Cast up like some poor weed, while his father’s sorest need 
Will be the voice and happy smile that's gone. 

And to think he'll never know that I always loved him so, 
My dead John! 
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FourTH PAPER. 


By St. GEORGE MIVART. 


HAT the wide diffusion of the doc- 

trine of evolution has, during the 
past thirty years, had a great effect upon 
religious belief, is unquestionable. That 
it has destroyed in many minds their.con- 
viction as to God’s existence we know 
through our own personal experience, 
while a much greater number have been 
thus led, tacitly or avowedly, to abandon 
their previous belief in Christianity. 

It was, of course, inevitable that per- 
sons who deemed that the truth of the 
Christian religion was indissolubly bound 
up with views popular in the beginning 
of this century with respect to creation 
should find their faith shaken, if not de- 
stroyed, by their acceptance of the doc- 
trines of modern science. 

Nevertheless, when we recollect how 
thoroughly a knowledge of the earth’s 
orbital motion had become reconciled with 
scriptural expressions which had been sup- 
posed to contradict it ; and when we recall 
to mind how the teaching of geology as 
to the age of the earth and its successively 
different inhabitants had also been made 
to accord with the words of the Bible, we 
may well wonder that so many persons 
have thought that Christian faith must 
depend upon narrow views as to creation. 

To tear the earth from the centre of the 
universe and send it spinning through 
space as a relatively insignificant planet ; 
to break up all the concentric crystal 
spheres which for so many centuries had 
been supposed to surround our globe, 
itself both the physical and moral centre 
of the universe, was indeed a work of in- 
tellectual revolution, and religious belief 
might well have been shattered by such a 
process. Compared with so vast a change, 





it might seem a small matter indeed to 
modify our conception of the mode of 
God’s creative action with respect to the 
earth’s animals and plants. And yet we 
know no records which show us that the 
change from geocentric to heliocentric as- 
stronomy was accompanied by anything 
like the religious devastation which has 
attended the promulgation and wide ac- 
ceptance of the doctrine of evolution. 

For so great a difference between the 
effects of these two changes there must 
really be a corresponding difference of 
cause, and we think we can point out 
what this has been. 

Galileo and distinguished astronomers 
who succeeded him, down to and including 
our immortal Newton, were religious men. 
The conception of the structure of the 
physical universe which they introduced 
and gradually perfected was different in- 
deed from what had before existed ; but 
it was none the less represented as the 
work of God, and when once the figura- 
tive nature of one or two biblical expres- 
sions had become accepted—and on every 
theory men were forced to accept some as 
figurative—it was comparatively easy to 
add to their number. 

But the particular mode in which the 
doctrine of evolution was made popular 
produced a change which, though at first 
sight it seemed trifling, necessarily car- 
ried with it greater effects than did the 
apparently far profounder transformation 
of the seventeenth century. 

Evolution was made popular by Dar- 
win, and Darwin represented it as the 
outcome of « natural selection ;’’ while 
the doctrine of ‘‘ natural selection ’’ was 
one admirably calculated to serve as a 
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powerful weapon for men hostile to relig- 
ion of all kinds, but, above all, hostile to 
Christianity—and such were some of his 
ablest and most zealous supporters. 

For nearly two hundred years a vigor- 
ous assault has been carried on against 
Christianity, and many of its assailants 
(as everybody knows) went as far as 
to oppose theism altogether. 

Now, up to 1859 there had always ap- 
peared to be one insuperable difficulty in 
the way of a merely mechanical and athe- 
istic conception of nature. 

Whatever might be said about the in- 
organic world, the world of life seemed 
plainly so replete with «‘design’’ as to 
make the existence of an intelligent Au- 
thor of nature seem an absolute certainty. 
The evidences of design formed an open 
book which those who ran might read. 

The evidences there to be read did not 
consist only of admirable contrivances as 
to tooth and claw, leg and wing, but were 
even more conspicuous in various wonder- 
ful and complex instincts which were no 
less necessary for the existence of the 
creatures possessing them than was the 
structure of their bodies. 

Now, for all of these ‘‘natural selec- 
tion ’’ professed to account by the mere 
blind action of physical forces, eliminating 
the least perfectly formed, and preserving 
and developing all accidental, useful vari- 
ations. The essence of Darwin's hypoth- 
esis is the origin of species by the for- 
tuitous action of the destructive forces of 
nature on individuals which differ by in- 
nate, indefinite, hap-hazard variations in 
all directions. Chance is conceived of as 
the cause of the variations, and the selec- 
tion of certain kinds is also conceived of 
as due to the chance action of physical 
forces and of other organisms. By this 
expression we mean, of course, that he re- 
garded their causes as not only unknown, 
but due to no definite, purposive law. 
By him unreason was practically en- 
throned as lord of the universe, the one 
source from which have been derived all 
the beauties and harmonies which exist in 
organic nature. 

Now, of course, this theory can perfectly 
well coexist with theism, and, as we shall 
see later, even with Christianity. We 
may hold (we think, must hold, if we are 
rational) that God has preordained and 
codperates in all the actions of nature, 
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and therefore, in the origin of species by 
natural selection, did reason favor the 
view that species have, in fact, so arisen. 

But such a theistic view of natural selec- 
tion must rest on quite another basis, and 
does not, in truth, seem to have been Dar- 
win’sown view. In writing to Sir Charles 
Lyell in 1859, he says, with respect to any 
continued action of a divine agency in 
nature: ‘‘I cannot see this necessity ; 
and its admission, I think, would make 
the theory of natural selection valueless. 
Grant a simple archetypal creature like a 
mud-fish or lepidosiren, with the five 
senses and some vestige of mind, and I 
believe natural selection will account for 
the production of every vertebrate ani- 
mal.’’ In another letter to the same cor- 
respondent he says: ‘‘I would give abso- 
lutely nothing for the theory of natural 
selection if it requires miraculous ad- 
ditions at any one stage of descent.”’ 

It is plain how extremely welcome to 
opponents of all religion must have been 
a theory which eliminates the idea of a 
divine purpose and final causes from nat- 
ure. How delightful to them must have 
been a view which made it possible to hold 
that chance, or an unintelligent necessity, 
was sufficient to explain all those marvel- 
lous adjustments and elaborate correla- 
tions which had till then been held to 
constitute abundant and irrefragable proof 
of purpose and design. The whole weight 
of physical science seemed to have been 
suddenly transferred into the opposite 
scale. It was no wonder that Darwin was 
lauded to the skies by men of irreligious 
tendencies, or that he was blamed by 
many who had the cause of religion sin- 
cerely at heart. But Darwin himself was 
not an anti-religious man. His mind 
(like that of many another man who has 
gained deservedly the love and esteem of 
his fellows) was simply non-religious. In 
his own Autobiography he frankly says : 
‘‘T do not think that the religious senti- 
ment was ever strongly developed in me.”’ 
In a letter of his, written in 1871, he de- 
clares that he has never systematically 
thought much on religion in relation to 
science, or on morals in relation to so- 
ciety. Altogether it is, we think, clear 
that his hypothesis was one essentially 
opposed to the operation of purpose or de- 
sign in Nature, although of course it, like 
every other theory, is impotent against 

















the conception of a primordial design at 
the first origin of the universe. But it 
certainly lent no aid to such a conception, 
but rather tended to avert men’s minds 
from it. 

A theistic interpretation was not given 
to it by its promulgator or by those who 
codperated with him, while the opposite in- 
terpretation, which accorded with it much 
better, was given to it enthusiastically in 
Germany by Darwin’s most zealous disci- 
ple, Haeckel, and various others. Instead 
of the almighty, all-wise and benevolent 
Creator, it sets forth as the origin ofall the 
beautiful and harmonious life of nature a 
cold and sightless spectre, devoid alike of 
knowledge and of will. It offers to us as 
its supreme revelation a vision of the 
dread goddess Anangke, who gives birth 
to and devours, with the same calm and 
passionless alacrity, all that is fairest and 
foulest, in one endless and aimless succes- 
sion of activities which are eternally in- 
comprehensible, not as being above reason, 
but because so unutterably and infinitely 
beneath it. 

The most powerful prop of this fatal 
and unreasonable creed is the hypothesis 
of ‘‘natural selection,’’ because most ef- 
ficiently propagating among the crowd a 
popular basis for it, suited to the appre- 
hension of the meanest capacity. 

As to the relation, then, which evolu- 
tion bears to theism and Christianity, 
we are convinced that the form of it 
known as ‘‘natural selection’’ stands 
apart. 

It is susceptible of a theistic interpreta- 
tion, but it more readily allies itself with 
a non-teleological conception of the uni- 
verse. In so far as it can be made to har- 
monize with design it can also be made 
to harmonize with Christianity, if any 
other form of evolution really harmonizes 
therewith. 

We will now, therefore, proceed to con- 
sider evolution conceived, not as due to 
the action of natural selection, but to the 
action of innate forces and principles 
which have been implanted in the mate- 
rial universe by its Creator. 

Now surely there can be no question 
but that the evolution of new species of 
animals and plants through the action of 
such innate powers and principles is per- 
fectly reconcilable with a theistic view of 
nature, and is but the carrying out in 
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further detail of that great hierarcny of 
existences, the succession and successive 
interdependence of which science makes 
known to us. 

We know that for unimaginable ages 
this world was composed of inorganic 
matters only, each such substance having 
its own innate powers, the whole acting 
and reacting according to definite preor- 
dained laws. For all we knuw, the world 
might have continued until now in that 
lifeless condition; certainly no living 
forms were needed in order that the inor- 
ganic world should continue to exist. 
But when the vegetable world arose it had 
no similar independence. It needed the 
ministration of the gases and mineral 
substances which had long preceded it in 
existence, but which were now applied 
to altogether new ends. The vegetable 
world, in its turn, might, so far as we can 
see, have endured for an eternity without 
requiring the existence of higher forms of 
life. Yet they came and, by degrees, all 
classes and orders of sentient beings—ani- 
mals of all kinds—came to profit by the 
orders of existence which had preceded 
them. They could not live without 
plants, on which they must, directly or 
indirectly, nourish themselves, since ani- 
mals cannot live on inorganic matters 
only. Again, the animal world might, 
for all we can know, have continued in- 
definitely to live, contend and thrive, un- 
noted by any higher intelligence than its 
own. 

But at last came man, for whom a pre- 
viously existing animal creation seems to 
have been a necessity, and who is the vis- 
ible climax of creation. 

As a fact, he is ministered to by other 
creatures more than any other kind of ex- 
istence known to us. Animals are min- 
istered to more than plants, and plants 
more than inorganic substances, and if 
unreason is not to be deemed lord of all, 
this order must have been preordained. 
The universe, then, may be conceived of 
as having been evolved through the im- 
planted powers of the multitude of imma- 
terial principles existing potentially with- 
in it, and becoming actual existences—as 
so many inorganic and organic substances 
and individual organisms—evolved in and 
out of existence under the pervading in- 
fluence of an omnipotent divine energy. 
This, at the commencement of all time, 
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created and impelled along its course the, 
to us, vast whole, to fulfil ends in part 
certainly perceptible to us (among them 
a manifestation of divine ideas as exem- 
plified in living forms of different kinds), 
but probably also for reasons which we 
have no power to conceive of. The vari- 
ous orders of material existences which 
people this globe constitute, as we have 
just seen, a hierarchy of ministrations 
leading up to man. May we not, then, 
deem it probable that the whole universe, 
like our own earth, constitutes a series 
of ministrations, only on an infinitely 
greater scale, and that man is but one 
of a vast series of different orders—orders 
of rational intelligences—the whole uni- 
verse having been evolved for an end be- 
yond itseif, in the fulfilment of which will 
be its perfection and its glory. 

Thus there can be no possible question 
as to the deeply religious interpretation 
of which evolution is not only susceptible 
but, thus understood, actually demands. 
We may next turn to the question of its 
relations with Christianity. 

Now, in the first place, so many excel- 
lent Christians of all denominations have 
accepted the doctrine of evolution, and find 
it consistent with their religious belief, 
that the question we are about to consider 
might well seem a superfluous one. 

Nevertheless it is a fact within our per- 
sonal knowledge that a certain number 
of young men have assigned evolution as 
the reason why they gave up their belief 
in Christianity ; while it is notorious that 
opponents of that religion have loudly 
proclaimed the incompatibility of evolu- 
tion therewith. 

Very remarkable was the zeal with 
which Professor Huxley upheld this view, 
and the violent antagonism of Professor 
Haeckel (who was not ashamed to ex- 
press, in print, the pleasure he felt at 
seeing Christian bishops in prison for 
conscience’ sake) has been a lesson for all 
time as to sectarian intolerance. 

It seemed to us then, long ago, and it so 
seems to us still, that the best way of 
testing the question is, as it were, to take 
the «‘ bull by the horns’’ and see whether 
evolution is reconcilable with the doc- 
trines of that church which is universally 
known as the most dogmatic, authorita- 
tive and uncompromising. 

If it should turn out, we said and say, 
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that the authoritative statements of the 
Catholic church and its most eminent 
doctors and teachers are compatible with 
the acceptance of the doctrine of evolu- 
tion, all Christians belonging to less dog- 
matic faiths may, we should think, feel 
perfectly free to accept it. 

We followed this course when we pub- 
lished our Genesis of Species, making 
use of this extreme case because we knew 
that if we could maintain even that, all 
other Christians, as less fettered by dog- 
ma, would thereby find their freedom 
and liberty, while yet remaining sincere 
Christians, fully established. For this 
purpose we appealed to various ancient 
theologians, from St. Augustine to Suarez. 

We now know, since the publication of 
The Life and Letters of Charles Darwin, 
how much interest this proceeding excited 
in Mr. Darwin’s mind and yet more in 
Professor Huxley’s. The latter vigorous- 
ly addressed himself to an unwonted study 
of medizval theologians and received a 
letter from Mr. Darwin which contains 
the following passage : 

‘‘ Your letter has pleased me in many 
ways in a wonderful degree. . . . 
What a wonderful man you are to grap- 
ple with those old metaphysics—divinity 
books. It quite delights me that you are 
going to some extent to answer and at- 
tack Mivart.”’ 

It is curious and instructive, to note 
how a mind so vigorous and acute as that 
of Professor Huxley managed to alto- 
gether miss the point of our contention. 
We had expressly selected as our author- 
ities just such persons as would be com- 
monly supposed not to be those from 
whom (in Professor Huxley’s words) 
««modern science was likely to receive a 
warm welcome,’’ and among others the 
Spanish Jesuit Suarez, precisely because, 
as Professor Huxley said, ‘‘ The popular 
repute of that learned theologian and 
subtle casuist was such as to make his 
words a likely place of refuge for liberal- 
ity of thought.”’ 

In order to prove our point we had to 
consider carefully the meaning of the 
word ‘‘creation,’’ and we found it might 
be taken in two different senses. 

The first of these was direct, absolute 
creation out of nothing, while the second 
was derivative or potential creation—the 
creation, that is, of forms not as actually 

















existing but merely ‘‘in potentia,”’ to be 
subsequently evolved into actual exist- 
ence by the agency of the various powers 
implanted in nature. Now Suarez, 
strange as it may seem, opposes those 
who maintain the absolute creation of 
living forms and distinctly asserts deriv- 
ative creation. 

Not, of course, that Suarez or anyone 
elise, in his day, had any idea of our mod- 
ern doctrine of evolution. They could not 
have possibly had any such notion, and 
in their eyes scientific facts must have 
seemed to tell in the opposite direction. 

What we maintained and maintain is 
that Suarez and other such writers have 
upheld principles which perfectly har- 
monize with the requirements of modern 
science, and have, as it were, prepared the 
way for the reception of its most advanced 
speculations. Let the principle of the 
evolution of living forms previously exist- 
ing potentially only be once firmly estab- 
lished (and it was so established), and it 
will be applicable to the evolution of new 
species, aS soon as ever science shows 
good reason to regard the origin of species 
not as simultaneous but successive. 

But though it could never be expected 
that Suarez should say anything about 
the origin of species, it is nevertheless 
remarkable that he does refer to the 
origin of certain kinds of animals, and 
admits their actual evolution by natural 
causes. These are partly exceptional 
forms, such as hybrids, and partly such 
as were in those days believed to arise 
through putrefaction, the action of the 
sun on mud, etc., etc. In the second book 
of his work entitled De Opere Sex Dio- 
rum, c. X. No. 12, speaking of such ani- 
mals as the mule, leopard, lynx, etc., 
after stating that some persons held that 
such species must have been created from 
the beginning, he says: ‘ Nihilominus 
contrarium censeo esse probabilius,’’ and 
gives his reason, ‘‘ quia hujusmodi species 
animalium sufficienter continibantur po- 
tentialiter in illis individuis diversarum 
specierum ex quorum conmixtione gene- 
rantur; et ideo non fuit necessarium 
aliquaeorum individua ab auctore nature 
immediate produci.’’ This, in principle, 
is absolutely all that can be required, for 
it reduces the matter simply to a question 
of fact. He asserts the principle that 
those kinds of animals which are poten- 
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tially contained in nature need not be 
supposed to be directly and immediately 
created. In determining what kinds were 
or were not so contained, he followed the 
scientific notions of his time as he under- 
stood them. 

It is also interesting to see that (in No. 
11) he positively asserts the improbability 
and incredibility that certain kinds of 
animals now living were actually created 
at first at all: 

“Item quia alias dicendum esset, in 
omnibus speciebus, quantumvis imper- 
fectis, aliqua individua in principio fuisse 
facta, quia non est major ratio de qui- 
busdam, quam de aliis. Consequens au- 
tem est incredibile.’’ He then instances 
certain insects, but, as far as the prin- 
ciple of evolution in itself is concerned, 
he might as well have selected horses or 
gorillas. Again (Ib. c. VI. no. 1) he af- 
firms that certain plants may have been 
also created in potentia. Finally, even 
with regard to the production of animals 
altogether, he tells us that it was not a 
real creation (c. X. no. 3): ‘‘sed ex pre- 
jacente materia, modo tamen proprio auc- 
toris nature.’’ It is strange that Pro- 
fessor Huxley should have overlooked 
such passages as these, which so directly 
contradict his assertions. 

But there are facts much more impor- 
tant for our purpose than even these 
enunciations of Suarez, for ideas of a dis- 
tinctly evolutionary character have been 
expressed by the highest theological au- 
thority, and this even as regards the very 
fact of creation, as an historical event. 

Few things have seemed and seem to 
us more marvellous than the fact that 
such an anticipation of modern views 
should have been promulgated so many 
centuries ago by one of the greatest and 
most universally accepted teachers the 
church has ever known, a doctor the 
authority of whose writihgs is not sur- 
passed by that of any other whatever— 
we mean St. Augustine. It should be 
carefully borne in mind that in his day 
no one had disputed the generally re- 
ceived belief as to the brief past existence 
of the earth and its living inhabitants. 
Nevertheless the teaching of St. Augus- 
tine was distinct as to the potential 
creation of animals and plants. That 
great source of western theology held 
that the whole creation spoken of in 
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Genesis took place in one instant ; that 
all created things were created at once 
though only « potentially '’ created : «+ po- 
tentialiter atque causaliter.’’ Thus it per- 
fectly accords with his teaching if we 
believe in the gradual development of 
species, the slow evolution, “ per tempo- 
rum moras,’’ into actual existence of the 
multitude of different kinds of plants and 
animals which God had created poten- 
tially in the beginning. 

The greatest representatives of Catholic 
theology are unquestionably St. Augus- 
tine and St. Thomas Aquinas, the « An- 
gelic Doctor,’ as he is often called. 
Now St. Thomas Aquinas distinctly ac- 
cepts the opinion of his great predecessor, 
saying, with respect to it (2 Sent. dist. 12, 
queest. I, a. 2. Editio Roma, MDLXX.) : 
‘‘Et hee opinio plus mihi placet.’’ He 
also plainly declares that though the 
Christian faith requires a belief in the 
fact that the world was created, there is 
liberty with respect to the mode in which 
its creation took place. His words are (2 
Sent. dist. 12, q. I, a. 2): ‘Sic ergo circa 
mundi principium aliquid est quod ad 
substantiam fidei pertinet scilicet mun- 
dum incepsisse creatum et hoc omnes 
sancti concorditer dicunt; quo autem 
modo et ordine factus sit non pertinet ad 
fidem nisi per accidens, in quantum in 
Scriptura traditur, cujus veritatem diversa 
expositione sancti salvantes diversa tra- 
diderunt.”’ 

St. Bonaventure ranks as a Catholic 
authority but little below St. Thomas 
Aquinas, and he speaks of St. Augus- 
tine’s opinion as very reasonable and 
acute and characterizes his method as 
philosophical, considering the opposite 
opinion as less rational (Lib. 2, Sent. 
dist. XII. queest. IT. art. 1, conclusio). 

We may also refer to Albertus Magnus, 
Denis the Carthusian (1470), Cardinal Ca- 
jetan (1530), Melchior Canus (1560), Ban- 
nes (1580), Vincentius Contenson (1670), 
Cardinal Noris (1673), Serry (1720), Berti 
(1740) and others, as on the same side. 

Surely, enough has now been said to 
show the tenability by Catholics of the doc- 
trine that species have been slowly evolved 
by natural causes. But the authority in 


the Roman Catholic Church is a living 
authority, which acts promptly enough 
in censuring views which it holds to be 
erroneous and pernicious; therefore if 
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writers, especially if of its communion, 
publicly defend a position deemed un- 
sound, they are sure to meet with speedy 
censure—as has historically occurred over 
and over again in the last half century. 
Now the position assumed here was tak- 
en up at once in the Catholic periodi- 
cal called the Rambler—the number for 
March 1860. Darwin’s Origin of Species 
had appeared only the year before, when 
the contributor to the periodical referred 
to (who was that very able writer the late 
Mr. Richard Simpson) boldly upheld the 
tenability of the evolutionary hypothesis. 
For this he was never condemned. But 
I myself, in the Genesis of Species, not 
only unequivocally defended the doctrine 
of evolution generally but even that of the 
human body; yet, so far from meeting 
with condemnation, the late Pontiff Pius 
Ix. favored me with public and unequivo- 
cal marks of his paternal approbation. 

There can be no question, then, that 
evolution is a doctrine which may be fully 
held by the most orthodox of Roman 
Catholics. On what grounds then can 
any reasonable man declare it to be in- 
consistent with a hearty and sincere ac- 
ceptance of Christianity ? 

That some individuals may declare it to 
be incompatible with their own private 
interpretation of Scripture is, of course, 
possible. What eccentric notions are 
there which have not found support 
from some individual who would seek to 
impose on others his own unauthorized 
interpretations? But that no authorita- 
tive statements to that effect exist, which 
can be enforced, is plain from the fact that 
none are enforced. It may be said of the 
possibility of orthodox Christians holding 
evolution, as of the possibility of motion : 
‘‘Solvitur ambulando.’’ It would be 
strange if evolution were condemned by 
authority when the first Englishman to 
uphold it, as applied to the evolution of 
Christian dogma, was our universally 
revered Cardinal Newman in his ever- 
memorable book on the Development of 
Christian Doctrine. In this instance, 
authority is plainly in accord with rea- 
son, for it seems to me that no more rev- 
erent and no more reasonable doctrine 
(respecting the mode of divine action in 
the world of living things) exists than 
that which is the profoundly religious 
doctrine of natural organic evolution. 




















WHERE THE SHOE PINCHES. 


By AVARD J. MOORE. 


rT°O name the period when foot clothing was first worn by man would be as diffi- 

cult as to fix the date of his first existence. There probably was a time when 
all the inhabitants of the earth went barefooted. Then followed a period when the 
earliest efforts of foot clothiers were confined to protecting the soles of the feet and 
when the most fashionable footwear consisted of sole guards and fastening appli- 
ances. For these, linen, rushes, broom, flax, wood, hides of 
animals, bark of trees and, in some cases, even metals were 
employed. 

The early historians give very little information as to the 
progress of shoemaking, but Pliny makes the assertion that 
Tychius of Boeotia first wore shoes, but fails tosupply the date 
of the so-called first wearer’s existence. Seneca records that 
Julius Czesar wore shoes with soles of gold. There is much 
evidence to show that the early Roman emperors did 
much to encourage the shoemaker in his art, their 
object being that the soldiers might be well shod to 
better fight their battles. 

To come down to more modern times, both the 
Duke of Wellington and Napoleon Bonaparte enter- 
tained ideas similar to those held by the Romans. 
The Duke of Wellington gave the matter of comfort- 
able footwear for his cavalry much thought and after 
many experiments provided boots which soon be- 
came known as ‘‘ Wellingtons.’’ This is said to be 
the only instance where a boot designed by a great 
general became popular. There were « Bliichers’’ 
and ‘* Napoleons,"’ but they were mere catch names, 
although Napoleon did design boots for his infantry- 
men, but they were not the kind known to the pub- 
lic as ‘* Napoleons.”’ 

The two most popular styles of shoes found in our 
shoe stores today are known as the Commonsense 
and Piccadilly. 

In them we have notable examples of the ex- 
tremes that are resorted to simply because ‘it is 
fashionable.’’ The fundamental principles upon 
which both these styles of shoes were first con- 
structed were good, but the shoemaker seems to 
have hit upon the same idea as did the old bach- 
elor when he concluded that if one egg in his 
pot of coffee was good, two would be better and 
three would make the coffee deli- 
cious. Shoemakers now seem to be 
competing with each other to see 
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who can put the most «‘twist”’ 
into a Commonsense or Pic- 
cadilly shoe and, as a result, 
they are suited to the fewest 
types of feet. Usually, the 
Piccadilly is but a bungling 
attempt at putting a pointed 
toe on a Commonsense shoe. 
A foot to which the Common- 
sense shoe is not adapted will, 
in most cases, find equal dis- 
comfort in a Piccadilly. No 
greater mistake can be made 
in footwear than that of at- 
tempting to wear either of 
these styles of shoes on a foot 
of straight contour. It can- 
not but result in a shoe that 
pinches. Bothstyles of shoes 
mentioned are usually bowed 
or hollowed out at the inner side of the 
shank, while the straight foot is in most 
cases quite full at the hollow under the 
instep. 

As the shoe is so constructed that it 
cannot conform to the shape of the foot, it 
is, consequently, pushed over until the up- 
per overrides the sole sufficiently to make 
room. I have seen examples where the 
foot had been forced against the side of 
the shoeuntil the little toe projected be- 
yond the edge of the sole. 

The only redeeming feature of either the 
Commonsense or Piccadilly shoe is that 
ample room is provided for the great toe, 
but this is more than offset by the pinch- 
ing of the smaller toes. While the foot 
is ‘‘ breaking ’’ the shoe into shape the 
three smaller toes are being crowded 
against the shoe upper, and long before 
the breaking-in process is completed, corns 
have taken deep root on at least two of 
the toes and, possibly, onthethird. There 
should be no such thing as breaking-in a 
new shoe. 

There is no portion 
of their wearing appar- 
el from which people 
suffer more discomfort 
than from their foot- 
wear. I am sometimes 
led to believe that 
many persons look 
upon shoes that pinch 
as necessary evils from 
which there is no relief. 

A woman will at once 
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have the defects remedied in an ill-fitting 
dress and a man soon discards an ill-fitting 
hat, but either will suffer from a shoe that 
pinches and never as much as inquire into 
the reason why. 

The foot is the hardest-worked member 
of the body and, as a rule, receives the 
least thought or care. Let the hand be 
injured, be the injury ever so slight, rem- 
edies are at once adopted that will effect a 
cure, and the injured member is relieved 
from work that the cure may be the more 
speedy. 

No sensible person thinks of perform- 
ing labor with a hand on which a felon is 
forming at one of the joints, but no one 
thinks of giving the foot a rest the moment 
he or she discovers a bunion forming at the 
great toe joint. Yet abunion is to the foot 
what a felon is to the hand, and why not 
give both members the same judicious 
treatment ? 

Next to his generals, Napoleon Bona- 
parte relied upon his army shoemakers to 
win his battles. He realized that his 
soldiers, to be in good fighting trim, 
should be comfortably and well shod and, 
therefore, he enlisted into the service the 
most skilled shoemakers intheempire. It 
is related of him that on one occasion he 
vetoed every item on a requisition for sup- 
plies except those for the battalion’s shoe- 
makers. 

The labor that the foot is called upon to 
perform during the day is most surprising. 
With every step it has to support the entire 
weight of the body and, as a consequence, 
is subjected to a pressure of one to two 
hundred pounds hundreds of times a day, 
according to the weight and activity of the 
person. The wear on the tissues of the foot 
is great, and were it not that they are being 
constantly repaired the average foot would 
wear no longer than the average shoe. If 


we clothe the foot properly it remains ina 
healthy condition. 


The clothing of other 
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portions of the body is usually of such 
material as toadmit of the free escape of all 
moisture. Notsowiththe foot. Usually it 
is encased in a tight-fitting calf or kid shoe 
at least fourteen hours out of twenty- 
four. Thus it is held a close prisoner, 
excluded from free access to the fresh air. 
If such a manner of clothing the feet is 
persisted in, it is only a question of time 
when the foot becomes unduly sensitive 
and tender and susceptible to disease. 

When the foot is brought to this condi- 
tion it seems to affect the whole of the ner- 
vous temperament of the person. He is 
disposed to be irritable in temper and is 
not in a mental condition to calmly and 
deliberately dispose of social or business 
problems. Thus, a tender foot is often re- 
sponsible for a ruffled temper. 

When the shoe is new it absorbs the 
perspiration from the foot quite readily, 
but it soon reaches the limit of its capac- 
ity in this respect and thenceforth only 
acts asa stimulant in promoting unhealthy 
perspiring. 

To illustrate this, press the hand against 
a piece of marble or other non-absorbent 
substance and it has to be held in this 
position but a short time when it will be 
found, upon removing it, that a sufficient 
amount of moisture has gathered between 
the flesh and the marble to leave the im- 
print of the hand. The sole of the foot is 
brought against the hard inner sole of the 
shoe, at a pressure equal to the weight of 
the body, many times a day, butin this in- 
stance there are not the favorable circum- 
stances which attended the pressure of the 
hand against the marble, where the hand 
was surrounded with fresh air. On the 
contrary, the foot isin a heated condition 
and the surrounding circumstances are 
such as to favor perspiration. Although 
the person may not notice it, the degree 
of heat and amount of moisture generated 
from the foot are sufficient in a short time 
to burn the inner sole to such an extent 
as to cause it to crack, as though baked 
before a fire. This will be seen by exam- 
ining the inner sole of almost any shoe 
that has been continuously worn for a few 
months. 

No shoe should be worn more than two 
consecutive days and then allowed at least 
two to three days todry out andair. This 
would necessitate a person having several 
pairs of shoes on hand. If so situated 
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pecuniarily that this cannot be afforded, 
the next best thing is to wear a shoe large 
enough to allow the slipping in of an inner 
sole, of which several pairs should be on 
hand and used alternately. 

The toes play a very important part in 
pedal locomotion, the great toe, as may 
be supposed, playing the « leading part ”’ 
while the smaller toes act as supports. In 
the healthy, well-formed foot the great toe 
lies flat along the ground, pointing 
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straight to the front. In every instance its position in rela- 
tion to other parts of the foot should be such that when a 
line is drawn parallel with the bones of the great toe it 
should pass out at the centre ofthe heel. This line is known 
as the tread line. 

The smaller toes should lie close together, slanting down- 
wards in graceful curves ; while the longest, or second toe, 
is slightly separated from its neighbor the great toe. 

While the great toe is called upon to perform its chief 
duty in walking and running, the smaller toes are by no 
means without their uses. In standing they rest upon the 
ground and give lateral support to the foot, and in walking 
they are bent in a peculiar manner and press firmly against 
the ground. 

Such are the respective duties of the toes, but, evidently, 
the Creator gave no thought to narrow-toed shoes, for in 
them the toes are piled and heaped as though each was try- 
ing to avoid being the «‘ under dog’’ in the struggle and 
they point in as many directions as there are toes. In a 
narrow-toed shoe the great toe is thrown to one side and is 
out of gear, as it were, where its natural motion is upward 
and downward and not sideways. 

It is related of General Grant that while making his tour 
round the world he met a noted English divine. The clergy- 
man was afterwards asked what he thought of General 
Grant. ‘‘ Why,”’ he replied, ‘‘ there is a good deal of genius 
in the toes of his boots.'’’ The square-toed shoes which 
General Grant wore to avoid corns had evidently attracted 
the attention of the eminent divine. 

Alluding to his square-toed shoes, General Grant once 
said: ‘‘I cannot afford to cripple myself.’’ Few people give 
this matter thought, but follow the dictates of fashion rather 
than the admonitions of reason. 

The great toe can perform its proper functions only when 
it lies in the shoe in its natural position, with the treadline 
pointing straight to the front. By looking at the footprints 
of a pair of perfect feet it will be seen that the treadlines lie 
parallel. But clothe the same feet in narrow-toed shoes, 
which throw the great toe over to the centre of the foot, and 
the footprints will be found to indicate that the person either 
‘‘toes in’’ or ‘‘toes out.’’ The reason for this A 
is that the toes are in such a cramped position : 
as to prevent the proper performance of their 
duty, and as a consequence the foot seeks relief 
by throwing the entire weight of the body to 
either the inner or outer edge of the sole. This 
it does by merely pointing the toes inward or 
outward from the line of travel, and thus a per- 
son ‘‘ toes in’’ or ‘toes out.’’ 

Next in importance to the duties of the toes 
in walking comes the arch of the foot, which is 
formed by a series of bones starting from the 
calcaneum and ending at the toe joints. When 
pressure is brought to bear on the foot, as in 
standing or walking, this arch is to some extent “cox oo: 
flattened, and consequently the foot is slightly +srerap- 
lengthened. As soon, however, as the weight is tine. 
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removed, the arch resumes its normal po- 
sition. In taking a step forward the weight 
of the body flattens the arch, and as the 
body moves forward it brings the foot in 
such a position that the bended toes, to- 
gether with the flattened arch, act as 
springs, which, recoiling, impart an im- 
petus to the body that provides motion 
for the next step. This is the natural 
operation of walking, but if the toes and 
arch of the foot are in any way prevented 
or incapacitated from performing their 
duties, then the muscles of the legs have 
to perform extra duty and the walk be- 
comes ‘‘ muscular '’ and consequently tire- 
some. 

As the low-cut shoe, when properly con- 
structed, allows of a free movement of the 
muscles of the instep, and as it also pro- 
vides ventilation, it is by all odds the best 
and most healthful shoe for ordinary wear. 
Frequently, when changing from a high- 
cut shoe to a low one, the person making 
such a change complains that the low shoe 
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tires the foot, sometimes to such an ex- 
tent that the person suffers from footache. 
In such instances it is not the fault of the 
low shoe, but the button or balmoral shoe 
which was previously worn had been so 
tight across the instep that the muscles 
had relaxed and, therefore, were not in a 
condition to perform the duties called for 
when the foot was clothed in a low shoe ; 
but the muscles, if not overtaxed, will 
soon regain their strength and usefulness, 
and walking will become a pleasurable 
pastime. 

A flat foot can, in a measure, be restored 
to a healthy condition by wearing low cut 
shoes. 

An exercise that will assist in develop- 
ing the arch is to stand with the feet close 
together and slowly raise the body until 
standing on tiptoe, then slowly letting 
the body down till the heels rest on the 
floor again. It is a noticeable fact that 
the best dancers in the theatrical profes- 
sion all have high and finely arched in- 
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steps. This is one of the first exercises in 
which they learn to command their toes. 

A low shoe, to be comfortable at the 
heel, must be so shaped as to form a sort 
of pad along the heel cord, for, from its 
style, it must depend upon the closeness 
of fit at the heel for its ‘‘ staying-on”’ 
qualities. In order that it may not slip at 
the heel, the low shoe is usually drawn in 
at that point, having a greater curve for- 
ward than does the average heel and 
ankle. In such cases the shoe pinches 
the heel cords and is anything but a 
thing of pleasure. On the other hand, 
if the shoe does not fit snugly at this 
point, it slips with every step and soon 
causes a sore or callosity. Therefore, in 
order to be comfortable, the quarters of 
the low-cut shoe should curve gracefully 
upward, forming a pad or cushion against 
the heel cord. 

The tight shoe is not the only one that 
affects the health of the foot, although 
nearly all the infirmities to which the 
human foot is heir are credited to it. 

The loose shoe is the more fruitful 
source of corns, and in this special field 
the tight shoe cannot enter into competi- 
tion with it. Let the foot wabble about in 
a loose-fitting shoe for three months and 
it will gather together a choice collection 
of corns that will last the ordinary mortal 
a lifetime. This is true because of the pe- 
culiar formation of the skin, which is com- 
posed of two layers of membrane. The 
outer portion, the epidermis or scarf skin, 
serves as a protection to the dermis or the 
true skin. The dermis consists of a net- 
work of fibrous material over which is an- 
other network of capillary blood vessels 
and nerves wherein lies 
the sense of touch, and 
is protected from ex- 
posure to the air and 
contact with rough ma- 
terial by the epider- 
mis. By examining 
the palms of the hands 
and tips of the fingers 
it will be seen that they 
are covered with a net- 
work of curious little 
ridges. These ridges 
are formed by the ter- 
mination of minute, 
upright loops, which, 
in turn, are formed by 
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a blood vessel and nerve cord, the two 
lying side by side. These loops are the 
seat of the sense of touch and are more or 
less sensitive, according as the covering— 
the epidermis—is thick or thin. When- 
ever these loops or nerves are exposed to - 
a pressure or friction more severe than 
ordinarily provided for, then nature comes 
to their relief by secreting a larger 
amount of cuticular matter. This thick- 
ens the epidermis and is the secret of the 
formation of corns. 

The chafing of the shoe against the 
foot, whether it be at the toe or the heel, 
promotes an undue flow of cuticular mat- 
ter which soon dries and hardens into a 
sort of horny substance which becomes a 
callous corn. These are produced by the 
so-called ‘‘ roomy ’’ shoe which permits of 
chafing. The tight shoe produces the va- 
riety known as the seed corn, which 
comes from an injury to the nerve loop 
and blood vessels of the dermis. The 
narrow-toed or tight shoe holds the foot 
firmly and exposes the capillary loops to 
injury. In these cases the injured loops 
protrude beyond their neighbors and soon 
become covered with nature’s overcoat— 
the epidermis—which, together with the 
injured loops, hardens and forms the seed. 
This seed, though small at first, is being 
constantly pressed inte the flesh, which 
induces a more abundant flow of the cutic- 
ular matter, thus giving the corn a daily 
growth until it makes its presence pain- 
fully known. The seed corn is distin- 
guishable by the little hard, dark sub- 
stance or seed in the centre, the dark 
substance being caused by the bleed- 
ing of the injured loops. 

The first essential in 
the cure of any corn is 
to remove the cause of 
its formation and to 
provide such footwear 
as will relieve the foot 
at the injured point. A 
cure ‘of a callous corn 
can usually be effected 
by frequent footbaths 
and by carefully scrap- 
ing away all the cal- 
lous parts. Ifthe corn 
is of long standing, it 
would be well after the 
first footbath and at- 
tempt at removing the 




















callosity by scraping to apply a little vas- 
eline or glycerine and bind up with a 
cloth. Remove the cloth frequently and 
give the corn a slight scraping. This is 
nothing more nor less in principle than 
the remedy of our grandmothers, who 
advised the binding of a cranberry on 
the toe overnight. This remedy some- 
times proved effectual, not because of the 
peculiar virtues of the cranberry, but in 
that it provided a moisture which soft- 
ened the callosity. In paring a corn never 
use a pointed instrument, but one that 
is blunted and of dull edge. The old- 
fashioned ‘‘ razor method,’’ in which a 
razor plays its part in the shaving off the 
top of the corn, is an effectual one so far 
as affording instant relief, but the second 
condition of that corn is worse than the 
first. In the paring of it the hardened 
epidermis is cut away to the tender flesh 
in some spots, leaving the callosity undis- 
turbed in others. Under such circum- 
stances the remaining portions of the corn 
are surrounded by flesh more tender than 
before and quickly develop into a more 
hardy corn. Such treatment can only be 
termed ‘‘ corn cultivation.’’ The average 
corn is usually of several weeks’ and even 
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months’ development and cannot be re- 
moved permanently by one fell swoop of a 
razor. The more carefully and cautiously 
we go about removing it, the more effect- 
ual will be the cure. The seed corn is 
more difficult to cure, and if it is one of 
long standing and deeply rooted it should 
be treated only by a physician. 
Ingrowing nails is a disease of the foot, 
of so irritating and painful a nature as to 
frequently disturb the sufferer’s peace of 
mind. Tocure them, first provide a shoe 
that gives the great toe plenty of room, 
cut the nail straight across at the end, 
letting the square corners project over the 
flesh, then scrape the nail lengthwise 
down the centre, but do not scrape it so 
thin as to feel sensitive to the touch. At 
the end of the nail cut a small notch that 
will come in the centre of the scraped por- 
tion and place little pellets of cotton un- 
der the corners of the nail. I admit that 
this remedy is not in accordance with the 
ethics propounded by the chiropodists, 
but it is effectual. The thinning of the 


centre of the nail relieves the pressure 
from the edges that are cutting into the 
flesh and the notch at the end relieves the 
pressure from the sharp corners. 





GHOSTS. 


By GRAHAM R. TOMSON. 


THE purple clusters turn to gray 
And ghostly gleam the white ; 
Scent o’ the lilac has drowned the day, 
Dim shadows steal up the garden way, 
Thronging the still spring night. 


This is their hour who loved the spring 
With a love o’er deep to die; 

Now, when the feathery moths take wing, 

Stray they, as mute in their wandering, 
Under the violet sky. 


So shall we meet and wander here, 
Dear, when we come to die; 

So shall it be in that strange year 

When you no longer are you, my dear, 


And I no more am I. 





AMERICAN: STORIES: 


By BRANDER 


HOSE Americans who do not feel 
themselves good enough to be cer- 
tain of so great a reward after death and 
*who prefer therefore to make sure of Paris 
while alive and in the flesh, have two 
opinions about that capital of the world. 
Their first impression is that Paris is the 
most cosmopolitan of cities, that it is an 
inn of strange meetings wherein travellers 
from the four quarters of the earth may 
take their ease without let or hindrance. 
But if they are long subject to the potent 
charm of the city by the Seine, and if 
they linger within the circle of its forts 
and along the bent bow of the Boulevards, 
they come in time to another opinion, al- 
most the opposite of the earlier one. 
They see still that Paris is a caravansary 
where the artists of all nations may meet 
and exchange their wares ; but they dis- 
cover that the stranger is listened to only 
when he speaks French, only when he 
conforms to the Gallic tradition, only 
when he makes himself a Parisian. 

In reality, this second opinion is nearer 
the truth than the first, although it can be 
expressed too dogmatically and too insist- 
ently. At bottom the Frenchman is not 
greatly curious about the things which 
go on outside the borders of France; he 
is satisfied with his own country and it 
suffices for him. He travels but little, 
although more frequently now than was 
his custom a quarter of a century ago. 
He thinks he is open to outside influences, 
and so he is to a certain extent, but to 
admit this is only to allow that he is not 
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absolutely impervious to foreign art. But 
Paris always makes a brave fight before 
surrender to the invader. The Russian 
novelists, it is true, took it by surprise ; 
Wagner is still encamped outside the 
gates ; and noone of the Gilbert and Sulli- 
van operettas has yet been produced in 
Paris. There is chatter about Shelley in 
the French reviews now and again, but 
Tennyson and Browning are as little 
known as Walt Whitman. Since Bau- 
delaire discovered Poe no other American 
author has been made known to them and 
by them awthorne. 

With all its apparent narrowness, New 
York is really more cosmopolitan than 
Paris—it has more of the Athenian eager- 
ness to hear of some new thing. Of 
course, there are aspects, not a few, in 
which any comparison of Paris and New 
York is absurd and futile; this is not one, 
for the Parisian is content to develop the 
Gallic tradition or at worst to contradict 
it, never freeing himself wholly from its 
thrall. We New Yorkers have to make 
traditions for ourselves, as best we may, 
in the welter and vortex of conflicting in- 
fluences. Wecome of stocks so varied, 
and as yet so ill fused, that although the 
new American begins to emerge, he is 
surrounded and encompassed about by 
men of every heredity ; and he is recep- 
tive perforce ; and he is not hostile to the 
foreigner ; and he cannot but be cosmo- 
politan. And the new American, as he 
becomes conscious of himself, is aware 
also how different he is according as he 




















was born north or soutlt of Mason and 
Dixon's line and east or west of the 
Mississippi. This is why the sudden out- 
flowering of the narrowly local short 
story has recently taken place, and also 
why it was received with such acclaim. 

This may seem to be a contradiction of 
the cosmopolitanism I have just declared ; 
but it is rather, I opine, only another of 
its manifestations. True cosmopolitan- 
ism is not only at home in its own coun- 
try, as Colonel Higginson has told us, it 
is most at home there. With all my 
fondness for the French, for M. Alphonse 
Daudet and M. Paul Bourget, with all my 
liking for certain of the British, for Mr. 
Austin Dobson and Mr. R. L. Stevenson, 
I find myself most at ease with mine own 
people. I do not doubt the reality or the 
truth of Mr. Hardy’s Tess of the D' Urber- 
villes or of those palpitating milkmaids, 
her fellows, and I feel their charm, but I 
do not foregather with them as I do with 
the old maids of Miss Wilkins’ New 
England or with the pretty girls of Mr. 
Bunner’s New York. Characters from 
the tales of M. de Maupassant or of M. 
Coppée may people my memory, but they 
do not sit at my fireside after dinner. 

It is to be remarked also, that an Amer- 
ican must have an insatiable craving for 
cosmopolitanism if he cannot satisfy it 
in this broad country of ours. Here, for 
example, are half a score of volumes of 
fiction by American story tellers—an 
assorted lot, as the salesmen say, and 
from the four quarters of the compass. 
Here we have a volumeof Merry Tales by 
Mark Twain, who came from Hannibal, 
Missouri, and who lives in Hartford, Con- 
necticut; the Reflections of a Married 
Man, by Mr. Robert Grant, who dwells 
in Boston; The Governor and other 
stories by Mr. George A. Hibbard, who 
resides in Buffalo ; and On the Plantation, 
by Mr. Joel Chandler Harris, who lives 
in Atlanta. Here we have a new edition 
of the Chevalier of Pensieri-Vani, by Mr. 
Henry B. Fuller, who is a resident of Chi- 
cago ; and a new volume of studies called 
the Lesson of the Master, by Mr. Henry 
James, who is a resident of London ; and 
a collection of strange Tales of Soldiers 
and Civilians by Mr. Ambrose E. Bierce, 
who is a resident of San Francisco. Add 


to these the latest writings of three au- 
thors who have settled down here in New 
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York: The Runaway Browns, by Mr. H. 
C. Bunner (who was born at Oswego, 
New York), A Day at Laguerre’s, by Mr. 
F. Hopkinson Smith (who was born at 
Baltimore, Maryland), and A Capillary 
Crime, by Mr. F. D. Millet (who was born 
at Mattapoisett, Massachusetts). 

This variety of origin is now peculiar 
to the literature of these United States, I 
think, for the French man of letters is 
certain sooner or later to become a Paris- 
ian, and the British man of letters cannot 
but be dominated by the influence of 
London, even if he were not already a 
member of a compact and tiny commu- 
nity. The diversity of topics and of treat- 
ment in these ten volumes would be most 
extraordinary, if it were not really a 
most ordinary thing in the history of our 
literature. Day is not farther from night 
than is the manner of Mr. James, his 
choice of subject, his point of view, from 
the manner, the subjects, the point of 
view of Mr. Bierce; and winter is not 
wider from summer than is the gentle 
dilettanteism of the Chicago author of 
the Chevalier of Pensieri-Vani from the 
robust heartiness of the Hartford author 
of Merry Tales. 

This gathering of Merry Tales, by Mark 
Twain, is the first volume of a series edit- 
ed by Mr. Arthur Stedman, the Fact, Fan- 
cy and Fiction series, an alluring and all- 
comprehensive title. It contains seven 
Merry Tales, or, to be more accurate, six 
Merry Tales and one farce, merriest of all, 
a marvel of macaronic humor, the bilin- 
guistic Meisterschaft. Mr. William Ar- 
cher, criticising Maeterlinck’s plays, with 
their curiously iterative dialogue, vent- 
ured a suggestion that Ollendorff was a 
dramatist, too, in his way ; but Ollendorff, 
though he had Otto and the author of the 
Portuguese Grammar to help him, could 
never attain to the sublime heights of hu- 
mor to which Mark Twain lifts us easily 
in his Meisterschaft. And the Merry 
Tales are like unto the farce, in that they 
too are unfailingly humorous, with a 
broad, wholesome, hearty humor, with a 
humor which clears the air, with a humor 
which is rooted in humanity, with a hu- 
mor which is founded on a broad philoso- 
phy of life. We wonder just how much of 
exact fact there may be in the story called 
A Curious Experience, with its most cir- 
cumstantial account of a boy’s persistent 
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and complicated lying. We wonder—we 
cannot help wondering—just what partic- 
ular British general it is whose blunder- 
ing foolishness is exposed in the story 
called Luck. We wonder, also, whether 
the fun of the Invalid’s Story (‘« He ain’t 
in no trance, he ain’t,’’) is not, perhaps, 
a little too stalwart at times. And, above 
all, do we wonder at Mark Twain's gift of 
humorous narrative, as direct as Chau- 
cer’s, as homely as Chaucer’s, now and 
again not without a hint of poetry sug- 
gesting Chaucer. Of course, this gift of 
Mark Twain’s is not wholly a gift any 
more than was Chaucer's ; it is a natural 
endowment richly cultivated and rigor- 
ously restrained by art. Story telling is 
a trade, for which some men have greater 
aptitude than others; but, like all other 
trades, he who has best served his time 
as a 'prentice under the best masters 
knows it best. From his shop come the 
wares which please the most and linger 
the longest in the memory. 

Very few of the tales, merry and pa- 
thetic, that we read every month make 
any lodgment in our remembrance. As 


Mrs. Stowe wrote to George Eliot, ‘So 
many stories are tramping over one’s 


mind in every modern magazine nowa- 
days, that one is macadamized, so to 
speak.’’ Yet so vigorous and resistent 
are our story tellers that four weeks rarely 
pass without our happening on a story, a 
sketch, a tale, an episode, an idyl, quite 
out of the rut of everyday fiction and firm 
enough to give a jar to our consciousness 
and to register itself onthe memory. Mr. 
George A. Hibbard’s story called The 
Governor was one of these; it was not 
like the other stories of the month ; it had 
a quality of its own; it kept its place in 
remembrance. Mr. Hibbard has now sent 
it forth with five of its fellows in a volume 
to which it gives a name; and this prec- 
edence is deserved, for it is more vigor- 
ous and more direct than its companions. 
It is fresher in conception and it is more 
simply told, with a firmer touch and a 
broader stroke. But most of these stories 
of his are interesting, both to the ordinary 
reader who is but wasting time over a 
magazine, and to the student of life as it 
is reflected in literature. Mr. Hibbard’s 
stories are not tales of idle loves, like 
much of the fiction of France; they are 
not romances of young men and maidens, 
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like most of the novels of England ; they 
are not studies of narrow local conditions, 
couched in uncouth local dialect, like too 
many of the stories of America; they are 
studies of men and women of mature 
years, taken at a crisis of later life after 
the first fire of youth has burned itself out. 
The best of them, The Governor, is an 
etching of an old man at the culminating 
point of his career ; and it is instinct with 
the pathos of the success which is but a 
deeper failure. Mr. Hibbard has a keen 
and delicate understanding of the senti- 
ment of the aged, purer and richer, it may 
be, than the immature emotions of boys 
and girls. 

As Mr. Hibbard in The Governor has 
chosen to deal rather with the loves of the 
elderly, so Mr. Bierce in Tales of Soldiers 
and Civilians has chosen to abjure love 
altogether and to deal wholly with the 
other emotions—chiefly, indeed, with one 
of them, with the emotion of fear. Al- 
most every one of the scant score of these 
tales is a study in the psychology of ter- 
ror—the terror of men for the most part 
brave, but here taken at a disadvantage 
and reduced to abject, craven, crawling, 
animal fear. The book abounds in ghost- 
ly and ghoulish adventures; it has a 
graveyard flavor to delight a resurrection 
man ; and at last the reader revolts against 
the unredeemed monotony of insistent 
horror. There is only a tint of humor 
now and then, grim always and grew- 
some. But the power of these tales is 
indisputable ; their brute-force is beyond 
question. Mr. Bierce has an astonishing 
faculty for the selection of the dramatic 
situation, plucked at the very climax and 
catastrophe of the drama and presented 
briefly and boldly and left to speak for 
itself. The strange sketch called Chick- 
amauga, with its vision of a regiment of 
wounded men crawling silently through 
the dark woods, before the eyes of a little 
child, brings home the horror of war, the 
bloody ghastliness of it, as nothing else 
in literature except Tolstoi’s Sebastopol, 
as nothing in art except Verestchagin’s 
pictures. This, indeed, is what Mr. Bierce 
is, a literary Verestchagin, quite willing 
to declare the secrets of the charnel house. 
One of the Missing is a masterpiece of 
growing horror in the face of impending 
and inevitable death. Here the author is 
not carried beyond the bounds of art, as 














he is when he sets before us The Coup de 
Grace, unsavory and unpardonable. It is 
to be said also that Mr. Bierce abuses the 
trick of surprise; as Mr. Aldrich showed 
us in Marjory Daw, it is a legitimate de- 
vice but it is easily worn out. The sheer 
strength of these tales, rank as it is and 
unpleasant, is so marked that I wish Mr. 
Bierce would enlarge his formulas and 
figure for us some of the facts of life other 
than fear. 

The horrors of war and the tremors of 
terror are elements also in the stories 
which Mr. Frank Millet has gathered into 
a volume under the title of the first of 
them, A Capillary Crime. Indeed, al- 
though Mr. Millet writes with more re- 
straint than Mr. Bierce and with a more 
artistic sobriety, there are few of the Tales 
of Soldiers and Civilians moreshivery than 
Mr. Millet’s The Fourth Waits, and there 
are none in which the brutality of war is 
better shown than in Yatil. There are six 
short stories in Mr. Millet’s collection, all 
of them clever, all of them based on a gen- 
uine short-story idea, all of them ingeni- 
ously told. Of the six, these two, The 
Fourth Waits and Yatil, impressed me 
most when I read them one after another 
in the magazines, and now that I have re- 
read all the six in due sequence, Yatil and 
The Fourth Waits still seem to me supe- 
rior to the other four, partly in concep- 
tion and partly in execution also. What 
is perhaps most remarkable in these tales 
is the use of a realistic method to set forth 
a romantic incident. In themselves the 
incidents are unusual, abnormal, strange, 
while the treatment is sober, discreet, 
without eccentricity, never flamboyant. 
One may like realism more than romanti- 
cism ; one may believe that the future of 
literature lies on that side, without feeling 
any hostility toward the romanticism 
which is as straightforward and as solidly 
presented as this of Mr. Millet. All forms 
of fiction are legitimate enough, except 
the stupid presentation of a dull subject ; 
and Mr. Millet has the eye of the painter 
to see the picturesque and the character- 
istic, and he has the pen of a ready writer 
to make us see these also. 

His stories are all ingenious, but per- 
haps nothing in his volume is more in- 
genious than the preface, which is not 
prefixed to the book but appended there- 
to, external, like the bush on the outside 
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of the inn announcing the good wine with- 
in. In this final chapter Mr. Millet does 
not beat about the bush; he tells us un- 
hesitatingly just how much of solid fact 
there is inside each of his fictions. Here 
he is franker or more fortunate than Mr. 
Joel Chandler Harris, who warns the 
reader of On the Plantation, a Story of 
a Georgia Boy’s Adventures during the 
War, that «‘ he must sift the fact from the 
fiction and label it to suit himself.’ A 
reader who tries to accomplish this feat 
will probably decide that On the Planta- 
tion is autobiographic to the same extent 
that Pendennis is or Tom Sawyer, also 
written by one who was once a Southern 
printer boy. Wholly true or partly true, 
On the Plantation is wholly delightful. 
It gives yet another view of war from that 
of Mr. Millet and from that of Mr. Bierce. 
Mr. Millet was a drummer boy in the 
Army of the Potomac at the very time 
when Mr. Harris was a boy spectator of 
Sherman’s marching through Georgia. 
Mr. Harris here gives us an inside view 
of the South in war time; he gives us a 
picture of war as seen from afar through 
a boy’s eyes ; and the view and the pict- 
ure are very interesting to those of us at 
the North who were also boys in those 
dark days and who remember the regi- 
ments marching down Fifth avenue day 
after day on their way to the front, who 
recall the low wooden barracks in the 
City Hall park where the postoffice now 
stands, who cannot forget the telegrams 
and the extras cried at midnight and the 
long lists of killed and wounded and miss- 
ing. Like all Mr. Harris’s other books, 
On the Plantation breathes a gentle, kind- 
ly yet sturdy, spirit of good augury for the 
future of the New South. Whether this 
or that incident be a fact or not matters 
little, the book as a whole is true; its at- 
mosphere is the atmosphere of truth ; its 
verity is as indisputable as the verity of 
Mr. Garland’s Main Travelled Roads, for 
example, which is sharper in outline, 
harder, less hopeful—and in so far less 
American. Mr. Harris has the whole- 
some optimism which is one of the most 
obvious of American characteristics. 
Perhaps it is not more obviously an 
American characteristic than the cosmo- 
politanism of which I spoke at the begin- 
ning of this paper. Probably one would 
have to go far to find a better example of 
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this cosmopolitan optimism than Mr. F. 
Hopkinson Smith's «beautiful book of 
prose sketches, exquisite bits of « land- 
scape with figures,’’ vignettes of hu- 
manity, which he has called A Day at 
Laguerre’s and Other Days. Like Mr. 
Millet, Mr. Smith is a painter ; like Mr. 
Millet, he has seen many things ; and like 
Mr. Millet, he has had a strange variety 
of experience. That very shrewd ob- 
server, Walter Bagehot, once declared 
that «‘ The reason why so few good books 
are written is that so few people that can 
write know anything ;’’ and he explained 
this by reminding us that «‘In general an 
author has always lived in a room, has 
read books, has cultivated science, is ac- 
quainted with the style and sentiments of 
the best authors, but he is out of the way 
of employing his own eyes and ears. He 
has nothing to hear and nothing to see. 
His life is a vacuum.’’ Mr. Hopkinson 
Smith has never lived in a vacuum ; his 
nature abhors it. He has always em- 
ployed his own eyes and ears. He is there- 
fore one of the «few people that can 
write’’ and that also know something. 
He writes like a painter, with pictorial 


sympathy, with an appreciation of color, 
with a keen eye for values ; and he writes 
mainly of the things he has seen as a 
painter or of the men he has met as an 


engineer. Of the nine sketches which 
make up this lovely little volume, five 
were made in America—in Mexico, for 
instance, or on the Bronx—and four 
were made in Europe—in Venice, for ex- 
ample, and Cordova. ‘The stories are 
all true,’’ so the author artist tells us. 
What of it? They are none the less 
charming for that. 

Cosmopolitanism is the note also of Mr. 
Henry James’s new volume of stories, The 
Lesson of the Master—cosmopolitanism 
of the sort to which he has of late accus- 
tomed us, wholly detached, wholly with- 
out bias in favor of our country. By ac- 
cident of birth Mr. James is an American, 
and as we read these very clever tales we 
wonder whether he would not have great- 
er strength to wrestle with the problems 
of art if he touched his native land more 
often. All who love Mr. James’s talent, 
his flexibility, his subtilty, his delicate 
art, his extraordinary sensitiveness to im- 
pressions, cannot but regret to see his skill 
spent so constantly on British subjects. 
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Why does the observer of Daisy Miller, the 
deviser of An International Episode, the 
writer of A Bundle of Letters, the recorder 
of the echoes of The Reverberator, why 
does he devote himself to the chronicling 
of purely British character? Of course 
the charge that Mr. James has become an 
Englishman is silly enough ; his opinion 
of the British is sufficiently obvious to all 
who care to look for it ; but perhaps there 
is ampler warrant for the charge that he 
has ceased to be an American. He seems 
to have lost his interest in American char- 
acter, his relish for it. He writes now 
from the point of view of a permanent 
Londoner, and there is in these tales no 
hint as totheir author’s nationality ; even 
his vocabulary is in danger of defilement 
by Briticisms. He has expatriated him- 
self, and like all exiles he cannot but lose 
touch with hisown country. In The Les- 
son of the Master, which is one of the 
finest things Mr. James has ever given us, 
one of the richest, one of the truest, the 
master says to the young novelist who 
sits at his feet, ‘Hang abroad! Stay at 
home and do things here—do subjects we 
can measure.’’ There are other passages, 
not a few, in this story which all who 
have a single-hearted devotion to art, lit- 
erary, pictorial or plastic, will do well to 
read and ponder. 

I find that I have left myself no space 
to speak adequately of Mr. Bunner’s Run- 
away Browns, a most humorous Odyssey, 
rich with a fun which is at once unfailing, 
delicate and broad. Nor can I talk over 
at length Mr. Robert Grant’s Reflections 
of a Married Man, which one might al- 
most venture to describe as the later life 
of A Frivolous Girl’s husband. Also 
must I dismiss with a few words only the 
new edition of Mr. Fuller’s Chevalier of 
Pensieri-Vani, a story—if story it can be 
called—which has an elusive charm as 
of leisurely dilettanteism. If not deeply 
thoughtful, it is at least obviously self- 
conscious, recalling now Sterne and now 
Mr. R. L. Stevenson ; it is a mosaic of 
picked phrases, of sentences fitted and 
balanced. As one of the admirers said to 
me, ‘‘It gives the reader the impression 
of some of the things one goes to Europe 
for.’ In the present edition it is beauti- 
fully sent forth, with a broad page and 
black type and with appropriate archi- 
tectural initials. 
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HOT, enervat- 
ing day in 
later May had closed 
4 as I sat by a window 
of a house in theinterior. In 
our latitude the warm, soft, 
sf dewless hours till long past 
midnight are spent in light- 

less rooms, on piazzas, street walks, or un- 
der the stars; given to gossip, thought- 
ful talk or idleness ; and broken in sound 
by fluttering fans, laughter and murmur 
of voices in the dark. The daffodil tints of 
the higher sky were reddening to guinea 
gold. The bald light lingered unsoft- 
ened by the milky tones from the moon. 
I looked across the room where there sat, 
at a similar window to mine, an erect, 
thin, dainty woman. I was allured again 
and again by a strong sense of her beauty 
in face and pose, flushing as it faded and 
almost gone in its twilight, enticed by 
some spiritual vivacity hazed by years. 
Although she was still vigorous in body 
and mind, the marks and color of her 
years were not falsely hidden or disguised 
by art, rather accentuated and pushed for- 
ward, as if to serve the part of a screen. 
A refined and delicate expression, more 
beautiful in some ways than the lovely 
flush of youth, came and went among the 
wrinkles about her mouth and across 
the shadowed cavities of her cheeks and 
brow, like an inner voice which sought 
an utterance, and seemed to glide away 
in a mass of wavy gray hair, that was 
rigidly parted and carefully smoothed by 
a long-gone convention. The lawn fichu 
over her shoulders and the plain black 
silk dress gave her the air of a prim 
Quakeress, which added to a sense of 
pleasant, masterful restraint, relieved by 
a gayety and brilliancy of her large 
brown eyes, that were still young—em- 
bers which yet glowed and told of her 
past beauty. She suggested the nun 
rather than the matron, ignorant of the 
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REGRET OF SPRING. 






By Pitts HARRISON BuRT. 





pith and toil of life. But one blinks the 
lackings of a woman and takes the im- 
pression her manners give and the feel- 
ing her tones impart, driven wild by a 
pretence of girlishness, charmed by cult- 
ure, sympathy and womanliness,’ and 
even coquetry, for that has no age and 
always lends a flavor. 

Her ways and movements were high- 
bred and exclusive ; not courtly in man- 
ner, but plain and direct without hard- 
ness—sincere. You felt in her company 
delight and respect. 

I, a grizzled old bachelor, upon whom 
generations of maidens had sharpened 
their arts, and still flattered by that ever- 
changing ‘ prime of life,’’ looked at this 
woman, as I had done for years, with a 
bowed heart and deep faith. The saffron 
light meanwhile streamed through her 
window, shedding a veil, as it were, which 
hid her the more from my sight and reach. 

The house capped a hill in the suburbs, 
where the back lot was a forgotten, half- 
wild bit of old orchard; a home garden 
carpeted with blue-bottles, jonquils, dan- 
delions. Each tree or shrub, lilac, wiste- 
ria, snowball, was more precious from its 
rarity as well as from the tone of age and 
past use which lent an additional charm. 
The trees were palsied relics like our- 
selves, that once a year put on the blush 
of maidenhood to deck gray trunks and 
black scars, but whose withered fruit no 
one cared to pluck. 

Spring had come suddenly, like the Arc- 
tic spring, when apple laps peach with its 
bloom, almost in a day. 

From close beside us an irregular 
crescent of pear trees circled down the 
hillside below our windows to the left; 
a vanguard of apples—pickets—farther 
down to the right. A sturdy bartlett pear 
tree leaned almost against us, and with 
its outer arms clasped a jargonelle, not 
so strong or high. They seemed an old 
couple on the downward, rainless side 
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of life. Others shone further and further 
on, each a distinct, massive figure in the 
shade, until their lines blurred in a whit- 
ish cloud—billows of blooms on which we 
seemed to float. In full blossom all the 
sunny day, they had been turned to a 
faint golden tint, which made their tone 
more sympathetic and less cold than the 
dead white—more human. 

The joy of youth, the desire once again 
to live, tocry in praise of beauty—alone 
the fire of all things born—seemed to 
come from throats of thousands of flowers, 
inaudible, yet strong as the light of love 
in eyes that meet. 

A full yellow moon, radiant and lan- 
guorous, shone from a steely blue sky on 
these blossom-draped figures, so warm in 
tone that their color became like old ivory 
and the limbs and branches age-black carv- 
ings andtraceries. Faint mist wreaths— 
incense of the festival—rose and floated 
in gossamer folds about the trunks of the 
trees and at times above their forms, add- 
ing a feeling of life and rhythm by their 
motion. The flowers’ perfume seemed 
wafted to me on these music-like waves, 
and after a time to grow poignant as the 


pathos of «« Che far6,’’ to have a meaning 
of sad regret—a voice of the spirits. 

All fear, all pain over lost opportunity 
or lack of appreciation, were like a far-off 
sea, that only murmured a discontent. 
My dead loves, joys of the past, alone 


seemed to live, to thrill my soul. It was 
but a gnarled, grim, worn-out trunk, try- 
ing anew to put forth blossoms. 

My companion, under the same intoxi- 
cating influence, vainly tried to fight its 
sway with ideas on the philosophy of life 
—amusing the man—which I did not heed 
nor even hear until she, too, was swept 
away. But with the womanish instinct 
for her prison house of conventionality 
she again broke the silence. 

‘« Beauty,”’ she said, as if repeating her 
creed, ‘‘ the worship of beauty moves the 
world. It is the essence of all good. 
Without that thirst there would have been 
no Egypt, no Greece, no Italy, no France 
—nothing but Africa;’’ and she sighed, 
as if all that was worth living for had 
been blotted out. 

‘You crush religion under foot like a 
beetle,’’ I replied with some heat. « You 
forget how religion has routed savagery 
from the world.”’ 
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«« Yes,’’ she said, ‘‘it has taught us to 
put on clothes—to mask the animal a 
little.”’ 

‘‘No. Through the mind and heart re- 
ligion has lifted man.”’ 

‘‘James, what a Puritan you are; how 
blind to the core of religion ;’’ and she 
laughed quietly to appease my wrath. 
‘«« Spiritual beauty the heart of man must 
know to live, and there he worships until 
the slime of the serpent destroys the beau- 
ty. Dogma to degeneracy is the course 
—Jupiter or Buddha.”’ 

Parrot chatter of two old people, sitting 
in the gloom of day and life, thinking 
that experience might teach happiness. 

«« And love ?’’ I asked, more of myself 
than of her—wandering in feeling and 
thought to that garden of Paradise. 

She made no reply, but even in the 
light of the night I saw her large eyes 
glow and seemingly give out a gleam of 
fire, a signal that she too could follow on 
the same voyage of memory. The shad- 
ows cloaked our battered bodies, and in 
the dark sea present ties, pains, ills and 
age seemed to sink, and our minds and 
hearts were stirred to youth. 

I said: «‘Sometimes I think vanity 
greater than religion or love, as if vanity 
caused love—it does almost all else.’’ 

‘‘ Hunger and love keep and create mere 
life. You can remain a brute, but love 
will lift you to see loveliness, to be sweet, 
and there’s your happiness,’’ she replied, 
answering in the quick tones of convic- 
tion—irritating. 

‘«But you, unmarried—of course you 
could not deeply know of love.”’ 

It was a rude speech, cruel in many 
ways, yet not meant so. For what wom- 
an confesses, even in her prayers, that 
she does not know the height and depth 
of love? They always love; if not the 
real, then the ideal. 

‘«‘Ah!’’ came from her with the round 
volume of an organ tone, and a flavor of 
coquetry, yet low and far-off, touched by 
irony, and as if the spirits without spoke 
through her voice. There was no re- 
proach, but more of pity, when she said: 
“That is always your material half 
view. You, who seem to me to have mur- 
dered the better part of love, and always 
see it from the man side.’’ 

‘Shall I join the college women who 
aim at a neuter sex ?”’ 
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SHE GAZED STEADILY INTO THE PALE SAPPHIRE NIGHT. 


A young woman’s laugh of innocence, 
pleasure and banter, which blew away all 
sense of the years of her past life, rippled 
from her. 

‘Ah!’ I answered, wheeling from the 
warm south wind which came through the 
window, and the beauty of the blossoms, 
as an arrow of feeling she had sent ran 
through me. I sat upright. «‘ Was spring 
indeed come again ?”’ I thought. 


‘«Elizabeth,’’ I asked with a smile, 
‘©were you blonde or brunette ?’’ ready 
to make peace or far more. But the power 
of youth in this sword-thrust was gone ; 
the very question showed the shaky wrist 
—the long-forgotten practice at the fence ; 
the feeling left me. 

In her dignified, fascinating presence 
you would not have thought of her figure, 
nor felt the lack of curve and swell, where 
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color had shone or charm enthralled ; 
whether she had been light or dark. Some- 
how her character and expression—she 
was still a woman—lifted her above these 
facts. Often I had wondered over the why 
and wherefore. 

‘+ Black—red and black, like a black- 
heart cherry. ‘Good enough to eat,’ he 
used to say;’’ and she softly laughed 
again, as if it were to him she was speak- 
ing. 

‘You are lovely still. Old and young 
fairly worship you. Who was he?”’ 

‘« Forget,’’ she said gravely ; « let that 
white sheet there cover your memory.”’ 

I felt myself blush as if I had intruded 
where sheknelt. Long and intimately as 
I had known her, yet never before had I 
dared to approach her inner life so nearly. 
It was not idle curiosity nor even sym- 
pathy that now drove me on; but the 
search for truth and for the secret of her 
happiness. 

‘« Trust me,’’ I said softly. 

The quiver of blossoms and the silvery 
mist seemed a veil shutting off ordinary 
affairs and conventions. If ever a heart 
could open to a friend’s, now must that 
door unclose. 

‘‘ It is nothing,’’ she said more sternly, 
raising her mental veil, which had partly 
fallen, ‘‘a mere speck or trifle in the mass 
of life ; not eyen strange.”’ 

‘Confess. It is due me. What was 
your shipwreck ? What has buoyed you 
so sweetly through a hard life ?’’ I said, 
as a priest might to a penitent. 

« Wait——”’ 

She gazed steadily into the pale sapphire 
night. I studied her high-bred profile, 
sharply edged by the reflected light; 
finely cut, not by heredity or accident of 
harmony, but by her own will and soul. 

I said to her, «‘ You were not born in the 
West, I know.”’ 

At this she began to talk quietly. «« You 
remember Rockfield, that bleak town in 
the bleak hills of Massachusetts, where 
hearts harden into sympathy with the 
stony soil, and pleasures of the senses, 
from the sterile environment, become sins ? 
I was born in that atmosphere.”’ 

That was the foundation stone she want- 
ed well laid, for sue dwelt there for a time. 

Then she went on: «If there was no 
taste there, or culture, there was hard work 
and hard thinking, which are rare grind- 
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You, 
who grew up in this semi-tropical Ohio 
valley, have been too softened by your 
nurture, and suffer for it now, and have 


stones for the will and character. 


all your life. The other is a hard task- 
master, but the fruit, when it ripens, is 
noble in kind and quality. Our corn is 
sweeter than yours; our apples have a 
flavor of which you areignorant. Yet for 
a woman the climate is often bitter, acting 
like frost on the more delicate tendrils of 
her nature.”’ 

«« Yes,’’ I replied, ««I remember the 
sweetness and delicacy of those pearly 
gray tones in the stone fences and piles of 
rocks ; the quiet restraint of the pastures 
and hills. They are far finer than the 
monotony of Holland. They contain more 
touches of local color. Then the greenish- 
black broad stroke, for contrast, of the 
street of elms in the valley below with a 
bit of white steeple shooting out! The 
air and light were tonics.’’ 

‘* You look at the dress of everything. 
You see it in color, as if it were to be 
painted. The soul escapes your southern 
eyes. Such an outlook to you is as grate- 
ful as ice in summer. You forget the 
lack of life.’’ 

«« Self-devotion ?”’ 

« Truth !”’ 

‘« How were your folks—rich or poor?"’ 
Unless led, she would never quit specula- 
tion or thought, and tell her story. 

‘‘That was no question there,’’ she re- 
plied rather sharply. ‘‘ Wealth was not 
a social line. Whether one were orthodox 
or unitarian was the black line. My par- 
ents were strictly orthodox and had the 
old-school doctor.’’ 

‘«So,’’ I said, «« that accounts for your 
dignity and reserve.’’ The jesting tone 
which covered the truth did not ruffle her. 

«They were well-to-do as things went, 
yet they were bound hand and foot by 
the hard bonds of daily life. Spots of 
color come back to me now, where they 
must have put the stain of their life’s 
blood. Duty was their master and ideal. 
My mother seemed clothed in austerity as 
with a nun’s garment, and her life stares 
at me with an expression of granite. Yet 
behind the house she had a bit of special 
garden—what a flame and fire of poppies 
I see it! Notan inch unfilled. An orgy 
of color.”’ 

Again she halted in the toilsome road ; 


























her doubtful steps an inheritance from 
her mother. ‘Why it all was, I have 
often sought,’’ she went on, speaking as 
much to herself as to me; ‘ whether the 
fault which broke the chain came from 
them.”’ 

‘«And your father?’’ I asked. 

‘« My father,’’ she replied in a brisker 
tone, ‘‘ was a stalwart, high-headed, dark 
man, tender of others as a bird. New 
England theology planted a thorn in his 
heart. He, too, lifted his eyes like a monk 
to imaginary beauty beyond the grave. 
It was simply the surroundings which 
covered his nature with a black pall.”’ 

‘You are like your father in looks and 
temperament. I feel him speak in the 
sympathy you show.”’ 

‘«« A violet to a pansy,”’ and she laughed 
scornfully. The sound ofher voice seemed 
to give relief to a long-pent pain and 
pride. «‘He was a beautiful man. I 
promised to be—was a little until—’’ a 
pause. The far-off bassoon-like notes of 
the night seemed an echo to her pas- 
sionate tones, and after a time softened 
the pangs of her heart ; for she went on 
as if that chapter in her life were closed, 
and the visions before her now were more 
pleasing. 

‘«« George was lovely,’’ she said intense- 
ly, «but he was a blond. He looked as 
you see a Norseman, with an expression 
of boldness and daring, sword in hand, 
ready to fight any dragon. It was his 
race, not his nature. You won’t care, will 
you, to know his last name? I have never 
spoken it in all these long, weary years.”’ 
There might have been tears on her 
cheeks ; I could not see. They moistened 
and vibrated through her voice, without 
breaking it. ‘‘ His was the next house to 
ours. We grew up together ; were school- 
mates, friends, then lovers. We shared 
the various passions of youth, from wild 
flowers to Emerson. I talked and he lis- 
tened. Must I tell you all? Must you 
know the details, so that hereafter you 
will never again look down on me in that 
doubtful, compassionate way, and ask 
‘Love, too ?’—full of sorrow that I have 
never known what love is.’’ 

Then she proudly raised her head away 
from the pear-tree blossoms, as if she no 
longer needed their cloak of sympathy. 
The faded, gently bred lady, who had al- 
ways shown a peculiar deference, delicacy 
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and grace in her quiet, subdued life, be- 
came queenly in pose and dignity. 
‘George, I know, would never have 
loved me had I not been comely,’’ she 
said, wandering again to fields of aspho- 
del. ‘*Long before that time he was a 
god to me—sunshine, air, life itself. I 
watched always to but catch a glimpse of 
him when he left his home—a sweet joy. 
All my waking hours were full of thoughts 
of him, as if it were the breath of my 
body ; his heart, not mine, beating in me. 
I must have made him love me. Now 
I can see it. His love was only a reflec- 





‘** BETH,’ HE SAID, ‘I HAVE GONE WRONG.,’” 


tion from the great fire which burned in 
my soul. The fault may be there; he is 
not guilty.”’ 

«There is no guilt or fault in love,’ I 
said. «True, like all great passions, it 
may go mad at times, and the penalty of 
broken social laws make a cancer in the 
heart.”’ 

«« Never, James ; it is never love that 
goes mad!’’ A glow of purity dyed her 
face. 

«Love is separate and single — our 
own,’’ I went on. ‘‘ Whether the image 
we adore be clay or steel, it matters not, 
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if we only see the passion and not the 
object.”’ 

‘* Yes, he loved me as the snow warms 
the earth with its clean, cold mantle; 
while I burned towards him like the sun 
of the tropics. The snow melted away— 
‘though hidden by gray ashes,’ the coais 
of fire are still alive.’’ 

She leaned back in her deep chair, half 
reclining, and with upturned face full of 
a rapturous repose; now the core and 
course of her story had been told, the 
facts were of poor consequence and might 
be of any type. They were of no moment 
to her ; to me, as sweet and indefinite as 
scent and savor of the pear blossoms. 

‘“You leave the mystery deeper than 
ever,’’ I said rather harshly. 

She sat up, holding the arms of the 
chair, and sharply looked at me, with an 
attitude of defiance ; then sunk back and 
laughed pleasantly and I knew the game 
was won. 

«* You see,’’ she said calmly, ‘«‘ George’s 
people were fair-haired folk, careless, 
thoughtless of the many severities of life 
and belief we held. They did not believe 
in the Trinity, nor return things bor- 
rowed. Gay-hearted, and with the traits 
of the roving race, which generations had 
not worn away, yet kindly and sympa- 
thetic. You will smile to hear that my 
parents were displeased with my devotion 
to him, because of this, to them, lack of 
character. Nothing else could have been 
the reason, for he was ‘likely’ and as 
well-to-do as we were. A giant almost in 
size. You will smile more, maybe, when 
I tell you that this wavy-haired, blue 
eyed, Greek-profiled, sweet-smiling mon- 
ster used to pick me up unawares, holding 
me as a child in his two arms, and kiss 
me, before my force of will or words 
could reach him, and make him respect 
my dignity.’’ She was half ashamed, yet, 
the barriers now down, still proud to have 
me know the manner and look of the 
man who had loved her. 

‘« He seems to have been a well-favored, 
fine-looking man,’’ I said, as one would 
speak of an ox; ‘but had he any mind 
to match yours? for I cannot see you in- 
flamed by a man’s exterior.”’ 

‘¢Oh, he was smart, James. He could 
learn when he chose, or when I willed 
he should. A dreamless haunter of the 
woods, a fisherman, a man of the past 
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prime, out of his period—yet a master 
man. His mind was good, without the 
will power to keep step to our shrill 
fifes.’’ 

‘‘IT see; you blazed the track in study. 
He was like a child to you.”’ 

«“Yes. He was never out of my mind 
nor off my heart. My pride was in him, 
not in myself.’’ 

‘«« After school how was it?”’ 

««Well’’—and she hesitated—«I sent 
him to college. It was I that urged him 
and insisted he must go. He would have 
been content to live on, happy as we 
were. There comes in my responsibility 
for all the future. It need not have been. 
There was but little ready money. I 
begged his friends—even my father 
helped.”’ 

‘And you more than all. You, I do 
not doubt, worked and slaved for him; 
you pleaded with the old folks, flattered 
them to be proud of George, to make the 
sacrifice for his sake. You need not say 
it—I know what you must have done.”’ 

‘IT did. Before he was through, and 
when his needs became more urgent, I 
took in tailors’ sewing to aid him. No, I 
do not blush. As I live, nothing, looking 
back, seems more delicious than the work 
for George. I gave myself body and soul. 
What could make me happier? Over the 
needle my love grew into channels it has 
never left, grew so deep, its wells have 
never ceased to give the waters of life. 
Think of it! A worship of beauty and an 
unselfish love. Whoever takes these into 
her heart is blest, as with dews of the 
desert.’’ 

The shadows had moved, and she was 
more clearly in the light, as she sat erect 
with her hands clasped. The night wind 
rustled the tender leaves : now she half 
reclined again, full of the thought rather 
than her emotion. 

«« While I worked, I studied to keep pace 
with him; be his equal in mind, if not 
in body. The crutch I had been I did 
not know, or the constant incentive. So 
eager was my pursuit of an ideal that even 
atinge of estrangement which I felt did 
not check my madness. His worry over 
the examinations, his ‘ stand,’ which kept 
falling, was cause enough.’’ 

‘Did he know that you made some of 
the money he spent? If he did, you need 
say no more.’’ 























«No, no,’’ she cried, ‘don’t mis- 
judge! Bejust. If he had known, and I 
had told him the truth—to take it from 
me was the deepest favor—he was manly 
and noble enough to have done so. He 
was no Turk, no counterfeit cavalier. It 
was a lethargy of the brain, a visionary 
straying after strange ‘isms,’ not any 
meanness.”’ 

«But that should have made no differ- 
ence in his love for you. You were con- 
stant,”’ I said slightingly. 

«Tt was my fault. I loved him too much. 
I was drunk with love’s red wine,’’ she 
replied. 

‘‘ How old was he? Boy or man?”’ 

«« Twenty-four in years ; thirty in many 
ways. I can see him now, home for his 
first spring vacation, his yellow, hatless 
head above the row of green-tinted lilacs 
which hedged the path to our door porch. 
The smell or sight of lilacs always brings 
him back to me, fresh and sparkling like 
the waters of a brook. The ecstasy of 
those moments of approach was intense, 
until I could look into the depths of those 
blue eyes and feel the flush of his fair 
cheek. This time there was trouble there, 
and doubt. I exclaimed, when I saw the 
shadow : ‘ George, what is it, dear? Tell 
me. It cannot be more than I can over- 
come.’ 

««« Beth,’ he said with despondency in 
his voice and manner, ‘I have gone 
wrong.’ 

‘««T seized his chin and moved back his 
head, that I might look down into his very 
being. A nervous chill gripped my heart. 
His expression and lines were still like a 
babe’s in beauty. ‘Out with it, George,’ 
and I smiled, glad that it was only some 
chance or accident, and no cankerworm 
in his nature. 

‘«« Elizabeth,’ he said sadly, ‘ the pro- 
fessor has told me I cannot pass.’ 

‘««« Nonsense, George. Tell me that you 
love me. Love me and it will carry you 
through.’ 

««« What would the world be, or what 
would I be, without you?’ he cried ear- 
nestly.”’ 

«And you carried him through?"’ I 
interrupted. 

‘No; it was too late. I tried, but failed. 
He started a leader in the race, and ended 
last. It was bitter; to me, like a long 
fever ; to him, a simple ailment. All the 
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high hopes were gone. His inner life 
grew like a wild flower, soon over, while to 
me thought and mind were only opening. 
So George came back, beautiful still, and 
lovely ; although the esteem of those about 
us, which was so essential in my eyes, all 
vanished into silence.’’ 

‘‘ Lassitude, complicated with nightly 
exercises at ‘The Woodcock,’ were the 
cankerworms on ‘stands’ in old Yale. 
Your Buddha seems to have calmly sat 
waiting the inevitable.”’ 

“If my faith was undimmed, James, 
you can have no reason to carp. There 
was a time when I felt, had he run wild, 
I should have been glad. It was not his 
failure, it was mine. There was no moral 
wrong, simply unfitness, inability. He 
was as charming and willing as ever.’’ 

‘« Blind devotion, the sainthood of wom- 
an,’’ I muttered. 

‘« That was not the end,’’ she went on 
sorrowfully. «I tried again to lift him 
into ambition. I sent himto New York 
and buoyed him up to study law. Fora 
time it was as much as I could do to keep 
him there. Then a new tone came to him ; 
the atmosphere of the place, or what you 
will, seemed to float him away, as an in- 
coming tide a stranded boat.”’ 

‘‘His vanity, very likely,’’ I said. 
‘The admiration he may have excited 
was stronger than love or ambition.”’ 

‘He was worthy of it. His beauty and 
sweetness and manly carriage were be- 
yond words,’’ she said, tensely drawn in 
his defence. «A Lohengrin!” 

‘« Beauty — no talisman save to a wom- 
an.”’ 

‘« But, James, he was so thoughtful and 
kindly in manner,’’ she said pleadingly. 

«« Character ?’”’ 

««Condemn me. I broke the spell,’’ she 
replied, with pain in her voice. 

‘«He was a hero. The feminine instinct 
will have it so,’’ I said scornfully. 

She waved me off with her outward 
palm, moved uneasily, breathed rapidly— 
bird flutterings over a threatened nest— 
drew up the screen of manner, and said in 
a forced, natural tone: ««See how much 
of the radiance has gone from the blos- 
soms ; a gray, misty smoke drifts over 
them. They lose the joyous, youthful ex- 
pression and seem to take on the common- 
place, to have an air of regret.’’ Then 
she darted, birdlike, to another bush, and 











“HE THREW HIMSELF AT MY FEET, ANL BURIED HIS FACE IN HIS AkMs.” 


in a lighter way: ‘‘ You, James? What 
was the last one’s name? Some chit you 
feigned to teach the lore of love.’’ 

‘‘Too old at woman’s arts, Elizabeth. 
I am not to be diverted.”’ 

Her secrets, like yellowed, faded love 
letters, locked away in a chest, the clasps 
and bolts rusty with years, were hard to 
open. Flattery, cajolery, entreaty, scorn 
had alike been unfit keys; threats, force 
must be used ; so I said bitterly, 

‘‘ Your ideality ruined you. New Eng- 
land cobweb theories—a world of mind 
without bones or blood, striving to live 
as saints or gods, sent him forth a gladia- 
tor, ‘Ave Cesar, salutamus’ his cry.”’ 

‘If not a victor, then the shades !’’ 

It was a lightning flash which revealed 
the proud spirit and the rich, passionate 
nature which once had coursed through 
her veins ; that told the vigor of spirit, the 
wiry nerves, the vital energy which had 
kept her young. Even now she had sprung 
forward in her chair, fiercely: glaring at 
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me with drawn lips, as if 
she had reversed the 
thumb—for death; then 
as suddenly sank back. 

I looked out of my 
window; the petals had 
begun to fall; white 
glints, tearlike, they 
silently dropped into the 
dark; their day was 
gone. Faint treble cries 
of children at play were 
heard from the far streets; 
rapid wheels of the rich 
rattled on the road below ; 
the muffled surge of the 
cathedral’s vesper bell 
welled up, permeated the 
air. 

Presently she said, in 
her old _ half-sarcastic 
way : ‘* The old paradox 
again, woman rules the 
world, yet always 
wrong.”’ 

And I, quick to an- 
swer: ‘*The wrong lies 
in the course they would 
have us steer, sinking 
love in the still waters of 
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S affection and friendship.’ 
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«The struggle of mire 
against green pastures.”’ 
“As will. It is useless to 
argue.”’ 

‘«« Hear then, and be you the just judge,’ 
she said solemnly. 

I bowed my head before her earnest, en- 
treating manner, knowing that what she 
would now say she had never spoken be- 
fore. The altar where she prostrated her 
heart had no litany of tears andcomplaints, 
I knew from her life. 

‘«« Leave the viking graded to a gladiator 
in his arena, and go back to that cinder 
heap in the rocky hills, its deadly barren 
life, his old people, my parents, the silent 
scorn. Walled and barred in that prison, 
I never lost my faith in him or my love. 
I waited season after season, and he did 
not come back. It seemed always the 


you 


scent of the lilacs would call him home. | 
lost grasp of him. 
summer cloud.’’ 

‘¢ Did he not write ?’’ 

‘Of course, for a long time ; but noth- 
ing deceives like letters. 


He faded away like a 


Words are idle 




























for truth. It is the manner and tone that 
speak. Finally that failed.”’ 

‘And no one told you?”’ 

‘«‘ How could I ask or listen?” she re- 
plied petulantly. ‘‘James, after three 
vears of patience—I sent for him.’’ She 
spoke slowly and in a lowered voice, as if 
confessing a grave sin. 

‘‘ He was lost ?”’ 

‘No. Hecame. I had bidden and he 
obeyed. But what a caricature of my noble 
ideal man, whose heart I trusted, whose 
nature was so pure and sweet, I thought 
he might have walked unspotted in the 
wilds of Africa or among the savages of 
Paris.”’ 

«The +tramp’ in him had over-mas- 
tered his training. No doubt he had 
sought nirvana in a freedom from con- 
vention. Had he grown coated with the 
slime of the gutter?’’ 

‘«Oh, worse,’’ she exclaimed, ‘a thou- 
sand times worse. He was dressed like a 
lord ; a duke returning to the peasants of 
his village could have had no different 
aspect. The gray-lichened clapboards of 
the ruined old house seemed to cry out 
against him and his magnificence. What 
did I care for dress? Though he were 
clothed in purple or in rags, it would have 
been the same to me. But all honesty, 
truth and decency were gone from his 
face. He was debased in his soul. I 
knew it the moment my eyes met his. If 
he had been prosperous,*become rich, and 
in so doing had lost his love for me, I loved 
him so deeply that my heart would have 
said Yea to his going. That man tried to 
kiss me. A stranger on the street would 
have been more welcome. 

««« Why, Elizabeth, what’s the matter?’ 
he said abruptly, and pushing back the 
pain, as it were, from his forehead. «What 
makes you blush so and push me off ?’ 

««« Memory should defend me,’ I said, 
stepping back from him. 

‘I am here,’ he answered sullenly. 
‘I have only waited for you to call me.’ 

«“«Do you come here to confess?’ I 
demanded of him. ‘Do you wish to lay 
down the evil burden of your heart ?’ 

“It was springtime then as now. I 
stood on the porch. A cherry tree, smoth- 


ered in snow-white, was behind him, forc- 
ing the ruddy color of his cheeks, the 
tawny mane of his head, the blue color of 
his eyes, into vivid relief. 


All the outer 





THE REGRET OF SPRING. 
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semblance so dear to me pulled at my 
heart, prayed for a hearing in his defence, 
seemed to cry for mercy. While I stared 
at him, the joy of his presence sweeping 
me on a tidal wave of love toward his arms 
and to anything, no matter what, he, 
mastiff-like—fondled, loved, mastered— 
showed his teeth. ‘You have always 
domineered over me; have ruled me, forced 
me where I did not wish to go. All you 
told me to do, I did, until everything 
failed. Now that I have made some suc- 
cess, and have come back to pay you for 
your care, to keep my promise, you turn 
away and are angry with me.’ 

««¢Pay me?’ and I dwelt long in saying 
those words, they meant so much. 

««« Yes,’ he said, ‘if there is any ques- 
tion of money.’ My sudden gesture 
stopped him. 

««A woman’s divine instinct guided my 
heart and bridled my wrath. 

«««George,’ I said, ‘ the past is too dear 
tome. Leave it unsullied ; leave me my 
self-respect. Go back at once, that no 
one may see you. Goto whomever you 
have sold yourself. Pay her the price, not 
me.’ 

, ‘‘He threw himself at my feet and bur- 
ied his face in his arms, sobbing in great 
spasms, as aman cries. He did not plead 
nor speak, nor was I softened to touch 
him. ‘Forgive yourself as I forgive you,’ 
I said to him coldly, dryly—oh, so dryly ; 
for my heart was broken. Then he sud- 
denly arose, and without a look at me fled 
down between the lilac flowers.’’ 


She bowed her face and leaned on the 
window ledge, where an aureole of pear 
blossoms crowned her. 

‘««The night comes always,’’ I said to 
her, ‘‘and covers the world. Antares the 
Scorpion’s ruby eye always burns.”’ 

A moment passed in silence, except for 
the garrulous cry of a catbird scolding his 
mate. 

‘‘Did he die?’’ I hesitatingly asked. 

She raised her head, smiled back at me 
with her old courage, and was, as she had 
always been, serene and happy. 

“TI do not know,’’ she said calmly. 
‘‘He may be living still.’’ Then, with 
more gayety and earnestness: ‘My 
George, of course, is alive, and never 
leaves me. He will die only when I do. 
That other, with the surname, is among 
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the countless hordes of the earth— herds 
of dull, trifle-following animals, who eat, 
sleep and gossip ; while the beauty of the 
earth, the joy thereof, the loveliness of 
clouds and mountains, the pageantry of 
sunsets, pass before their eyes and they 
know them not.”’ 

I slowly said, ‘« Communion with nature 
strangely ministers to heart wounds, and 
breathes into us the passion of renewal— 
of spring.’’ 

‘« Yes,’’ she said, ‘and there was my 
salvation and happiness. In the worship 
of beauty, where my heart had been born 
and nurtured, there I remained until it 
became a consolation and finally wings. 


THE TIMES. 


The gray death pallor, which took the 
soul out of the scarlet poppies and grimed 
the tender blue tones of the far hillsides, 
went out like the cold dawn before the 
day, and joy and peace came again in the 
knowledge that nothing could destroy 
my beautiful inheritance. His love had 
taught me the divinity of beauty ; and 
without that I should never have known 
the miracle which exalts the beauty of 
all nature. My eyes were opened by 
love ; my heart came to know and has 
never forgotten. It was worth the 
pain.”’ 

‘‘ He has made everything beautiful in 
His own time.”’ 


THE TIMES. 


By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX. 


THE times are not degenerate! 
Mounts higher than of old. 


Man’s faith 
No crumbling creed 


Can take from the immortal soul its need 


Of something greater than itself. 


The wraith 


Of dead beliefs we cherished in our youth, 


Fades but to let us welcome new-born truth. 


Man may not worship at the ancient shrine, 
Prone on his face in self-accusing scorn. 
That night is passed ; he hails a fairer morn, 

And knows himself a something half divine : 

No humble worm whose heritage is sin, 
But part of God—he feels the Christ within ! 





No fierce Jehovah with a frowning mien 
He worships. Nay, through love and not through fear 
He seeks the truth, and finds its source is near, 
And feels and owns the power of things unseen 
Where once he scoffed. God’s great primeval plan 
Is fast unfolding in the soul of man. 

















(See page 666.) 


“TOTOKOMILA AND LISAYAE.” 





